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j Old  Series  Com* 
(  plete  in  63  vels. 


BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


During  the  last  two  years  several 
comets — some  telescopic,  others  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  even  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  heavens — have  been  ob¬ 
served,  not  only  by  the  older  methods, 
but  by  some  which  have  only  been  avail¬ 
able  within  recent  years.  It  is  naturally 
expected,  therefore,  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  that  some  new  light  should  be  thrown 
on  these  mysterious  objects,  whose  phe¬ 
nomena  still  remain  among  the  unex¬ 
plained,  seemingly  the  inexplicable, 
problems  of  the  celesial  depths. 

We  propose  to  consider  here  what 
has  thus  been  learned,  and  what  also 
(unfortunately  it  is  much  more)  remains 
still  to  be  learned,  respecting  comets. 
But  first  it  will  be  well  to  show  what  are 
the  sprecial  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  for  explanation. 

A  comet  apparently  comes  out  from 
the  remote  depths  of  space  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  comparative  calm.  It  appears 
Niw  SaaiES.— VoL.  XXXVI.,  No.  6 


as  a  small  round  nebulous  object,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  tiny  cloud  of  extreme  tenuity 
— the  idea  of  tenuity  being  suggested  by 
the  exceeding  faintness  of  the  comet’s 
light.  This  cloud  appears  somewhat 
condensed  toward  the  middle.  As  the 
comet  draws  nearer  to  the  sun,  it  usu¬ 
ally  grows  somewhat  long  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  ;  and  before  long  a  por¬ 
tion  within  the  part  nearest  the  sun  is 
seen  to  be  brighter  than  the  rest,  and  to 
have  a  more  or  less  defined  outline. 
This  is  the  tiucletfs — sometimes  seen  as  a 
dull  disk  of  nearly  uniform  brightness, 
at  others  as  a  mere  bright  point,  not  un¬ 
like  a  star.  The  fainter  light  around  this 
is  the  €oma^  or  hair,  which  resembles  a 
luminous  fog  round  the  nucleus,  usu¬ 
ally  brighter  on  the  side  toward  the 
sun,  and  on  the  other  side  growing  faint¬ 
er  and  fainter  till  it  can  no  longer  be 
seen.  Later  this  lengthening  of  the 
comet  in  directions  toward  and  from 
46 
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the  sun  becomes  more  marked,  until  at 
length  the  comet  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  a  head  directed  toward  the  sun 
and  a  tail  directed  from  him.  Nucleus, 
coma,  and  tail  may  be  very  different  in 
appearance  in  different  comets,  and  in 
particular  the  tail  may  be  more  or  less 
complicated  in  structure,  being  some¬ 
times  a  mere  straight  streak,  at  others 
twofold,  multiple,  curved,  with  thwart 
streaks,  and  so  forth — no  two  comets,  in 
fine,  having  tails  resembling  each  other 
except  in  general  details. 

Dr.  Huggins,  in  a  rather  disappoint* 
ing  article  on  comets,  recently  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  contemporary,  remarks  that 
the  nucleus,  though  an  apparently  in¬ 
significant  speck,  “  is  truly  the  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  whole  thing — poten¬ 
tially  it  is  the  comet.”  This  has  scarcely 
yet  been  proved,  though  it  appears  ex¬ 
ceedingly  probable.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  adds,  that  this  part  only  of 
the  comet  conforms  rigorously  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  moves  sirictly 
in  its  orbit.  “If  we  could  see  a  great 
comet,”  he  proceeds,  ”  during  its  dis¬ 
tant  wanderings,  when  it  has  put  off  the 
gala  trappings  of  perihelion  excitement, 
it  would  appear  as  a  very  sober  object, 
and  consist  of  little  more  than  nucleus 
alone.”  This  again  seems  probable, 
though  it  has  never  yet  been  proved, 
and  the  division  of  some  comets  into 
two  or  more  parts,  each  having  coma, 
nucleus,  and  tail  of  its  own,  shows  that 
the  nucleus  cannot  be,  in  every  case, 
what  Dr.  Huggins  seems  here  to  suggest. 
Dr.  Huggins  has  done  well  in  saying 
(though  scarcely  with  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis,  considering  how  often  the  mis¬ 
take  is  repeated)  that  “  though  many 
telescopic  comets  are  of  extremely  small 
mass,  nucleus  included — so  small,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  are  unable  to  perturb 
such  small  bodies  as  Jupiter's  satellites 
— yet  we  should  mistake  greatly  if  we 
w’ere  to  suppose  that  all  comets  are  ‘  airy 
nothings.’  In  some  large  comets  the 
nucleus  may  be  a  few  hundred  miles  in 
diameter,  or  even  very  much  larger,  and 
may  consist  of  solid  matter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  the  collision  of  a 
cometary  nucleus  of  this  order  with  the 
earth  would  produce  destruction  on  a 
wide  scale.” 

It  is  even  more  necessary  to  correct 
the  widely-spread  misapprehension  as  to 


the  relations  between  meteors  and 
comets.  We  hear  it  stated  that  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  comet  is  made  up  of  meteoric 
stones  (Professor  P.  G.  Tait  says — for 
unknown  reasons — that  they  resemble 
“paving-stones  or  even  bricks”)  as 
confidently  as  though  the  earth  had  at 
some  time  passed  through  the  nucleus  of 
a  comet,  and  some  of  our  streets  were 
now  paved  with  stones  which  had  fallen 
to  earth  on  such  an  occasion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  has  yet  been 
proved  is  that  meteoric  bodies  follow  in 
the  track  (which  is  very  different  from 
the  tail)  of  some  known-  comets,  and 
that  probably  all  comets  are  followed  by 
trains  of  meteors.  These  may  have 
come  out  of  the  head  or  nucleus  in  some 
way  as  yet  unexplained  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  have  done  so, 
and  it  is  by  many  astronomers  regarded 
as  more  than  doubtful. 

The  most  important  points  to  be 
noticed  in  the  behavior  of  large  comets, 
as  they  approach  the  sun,  is  that  usually 
the  side  of  the  coma  which  lies  toward 
the  sun  is  the  scene  of  intense  disturb¬ 
ance.  Streams  of  luminous  matter  seem 
to  rise  confinually  toward  the  sun,  at¬ 
taining  a  certain  distance  from  the  head, 
when,  assuming  a  cloud-like  appearance, 
they  seem  to  form  an  envelope  around 
the  nucleus.  This  envelope  gradually 
increases  its  distance  from  the  sun, 
growing  fainter  and  larger,  while  within 
it  the  process  is  repeated,  and  a  new  en¬ 
velope  is  formed.  This  in  turn  ascends 
from  the  nucleus,  expanding  as  it  does 
so,  while  within  it  a  new  envelope  is 
formed.  Meanwhile,  the  one  first  form¬ 
ed  has  grown  fainter,  perhaps  has  dis- 
app>eared.  But  sometimes  the  process 
goes  on  so  rapidly  (a  day  or  two  suffic¬ 
ing  for  the  formation  of  a  complete  new 
envelope)  that  several  envelopes  will  be 
seen  at  the  same  time,  the  outermost 
faintest,  the  innermost  most  irregular  in 
shape  and  most  varied  in  brightness, 
while  the  envelope  or  envelopes  between 
are  the  best  developed  and  most  regular. 

The  matter  raised  up  in  these  envel¬ 
opes  seems  to  have  undergone  a  certain 
change  of  character,  causing  it  no  long¬ 
er  to  obey  the  sun’s  attractive  influence, 
but  to  experience  a  strong  repulsive  ac¬ 
tion  from  him,  whereby  it  is  apparently 
swept  away  with  great  rapidity  to  form 
the  tail.  “  It  flows  past  the  nucleus,” 
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says  Dr.  Huggins,  “on  all  sides,  still 
ever  expanding  and  shooting  backward 
until  a  tail  is  formed  in  a  direction  op¬ 
posite  to  the  sun.  This  tail  is  usually 
curved,  though  sometimes  rays  or  extra 
tails  sensibly  straight  are  also  seen.” 
The  description  is,  however,  incomplete 
in  one  important  respect.  The  matter 
raised  from  the  nucleus  to  form  the  en- 
velo()es  may  be,  and  probably  is,  carried 
past  the  nucleus  on  all  sides  j  but  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  tail  just 
behind  the  nucleus  is  not  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  ideas  as  to  what 
should  result  from  the  flowing  past  ”  on 
all  sides.”  There  is  a  dark  space  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  nucleus,  that  is, 
where  the  nucleus,  if  solid,  would  throw 
its  shadow,  if  there  were  matter  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  light  all  round  so  that  the 
shadow  could  be  seen.  Now  it  may  be 
thought  at  first  that  this  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  with  what  should  be  seen  :  when 
we  look  just  behind  the  nucleus  there  is 
no  light,  or  very  little  ;  when  we  look 
on  either  side  of  that  dark  space  there 
is  the  luminous  matter  which  has  been 
driven  back  from  the  envelopes  in  front 
of  the  nucleus.  But  if  the  luminous 
matter  flows  past  the  nucleus  on  all 
sides,  it  must  flow  past  the  nucleus  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  observer,  and 
also  on  the  side  farthest  away  ;  and  it 
is  just  where  the  line  of  sight  passes 
through  these  two  regions  of  brightness 
that  a  dark  streak  is  seen  just  behind 
the  nucleus.  Let  the  reader  draw  two 
concentric  circles — one  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  other  two  inches  —  and  let 
him  then  draw  two  parallel  tangents  to 
the  inner  circle  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 
Supposing  now  the  space  between  the 
two  circles  to  represent  in  section  the 
luminous  matter  which  flows  all  round 
the  nucleus,  while  the  surface  of  the  in¬ 
ner  circle  represents  the  unilluminated 
part  behind  the  nucleus,  the  two  tan- 
•gent  lines  will  represent  the  lines  of 
sight  on  either  side  of  the  dark  region, 
where,  as  we  might  expect,  we  get  plenty 
of  light ;  and  we  can  also  understand 
very  well  why  outside  of  that  the  line  of 
sight  through  the  luminous  matter  (or 
the  chords  to  our  outer  circle),  getting 
shorter  and  shorter,  the  light  of  the 
luminous  streaks  bounding  this  part  of 
the  tail  gets  fainter  and  fainter  :  but  if 
just  inside  either  of  the  two  tangents, 


chords  are  drawn  parallel  to  them,  cross¬ 
ing  the  inner  circle,  the  parts  of  these 
chords  which  lie  between  the  two  circles 
are  very  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the 
tangent  lines  themselves  ;  and  even  a 
common  diameter  to  both  circles  has, 
lying  between  them,  two  portions 
together  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  outer. 
Hence,  since  the  line  of  sight  even 
across  the  middle  of  the  space  behind 
the  nucleus,  passes  through  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  luminous  matter,  while  a 
line  within  but  near  the  outskirts  of  that 
space  passes  through  nearly  as  great  a 
range  of  luminous  matter  as  one  just 
outside  that  space,  there  should  be 
plenty  of  light  where  yet  to  the  eye 
there  seems  to  be  something  like  abso¬ 
lute  darkness.  Either  then  the  eye  is 
greatly  deceived,  or  else  we  must  And 
some  explanation  of  darkness  existing 
where  considerable  brightness  might  be 
expected.* 

The  matter  which  forms  the  tail 
seems,  as  1  have  said,  to  be  swept  off 
from  the  envelopes  raised  by  the  sun’s 
action  on  the  nucleus.  It  seems  as 
though  the  matter  thus  raised  had  un¬ 
dergone  in  some  way  a  change  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  caused  it  no  longer  to  obey 
the  law  of  gravity  as  it  had  done  when 
forming  part  of  the  nucleus,  but  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  sun’s  attraction  to 
submit  rather  to  an  intense  repulsive 
action,  carrying  it  at  a  much  greater  rate 
from  the  sun  than,  under  the  action  of 
gravity — starting  from  rest  and  free 
from  all  perturbing  influences — it  could 
have  been  drawn  toward  him.  Dr. 
Huggins  thus  words  his  account  of  what 

•  If  the  careful  examination  of  satisfactory 
photographs  should  seem  to  show  that  the  dark; 
ness  (almost  blackness)  behind  the  nucleus  is 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  subjective 
phenomenon,  the  following  explanation  would 
seem  forced  upon  us.  If  the  particles  forming 
the  envelopes  are  minute  flat  bodies,  and  if 
anything  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  particles  are  driven  off  into  the  tail 
causes  them  to  always  so  arrange  themselves 
that  the  planes  in  which  they  severally  fie  pass 
through  the  axis  of  the  tail  (which,  it  the  tail 
is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  might  very  well 
happen)  then  we  should  find  the  region  behind 
the  nucleus  very  dark  or  almost  black,  for  the 
particles  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight 
then  would  be  turned  edgewise  toward  us, 
whereas  those  on  either  side  or  in  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  envelopes  would  turn  their 
faces  toward  the  observer. 
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seems  to  happen — “  Now  is  seen  to  take  in  much  less  than  a  day,  the  part  near 
place  a  change  which  is  most  puzzling —  the  head  being,  of  course,  formed  later, 
namely,  these  envelopes  of  light  appear  But  if  the  matter  repelled  from  the  head 
to  give  up  their  substance  under  the  in-  was  thus  driven  over  a  distance  of  90,- 
fluence  of  a  strong  repulsive  force  exert-  000,000  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  at 
ed  from  the  sun  and  to  be  forced  back-  the  outside,  the  average  velocity  of  its 
ward.”  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  his  motion  was  about  a  thousand  miles  per 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  comet  of  second,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
1830  (Halley’s  at  its  second  return),  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  sun  can 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  repulsive  communicate  by  his  attractive  energy  to 
action  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  matter  matter  approaching  him  from  without, 
raised  in  these  envelopes  had  been  dis-  even  though  such  matter  come  to  him 
tinctly  proved.  from  an  almost  infinite  distance,  and  in 

Yet  here,  where  we  seem  to  have  our  a  perfectly  straight  line — the  conditions 
first  firm  ground  for  hypothesis  respect-  most  favorable  for  giving  a  high  rate  of 
ing  these  mysterious  objects — comets’  final  velocity.  Such  velocity  as  the  sun 
tails — we  meet  with  stupendous  difficul-  can  thus  give  by  his  attractive  energy  is 
ties.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  phe-  only  given  to  matter  which  has  been  ex- 
nomena  presented  by  Newton’s  comet,  posed  a  long  time  to  his  influence  :  but 
That  comet  had  traversed  the  last  90,-  here,  in  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of 
000,000  of  miles  of  its  approach  toward  1680,  matter  seems  to  have  acquired  al- 
the  sun  in  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  most  instantaneously  a  velocity  sufficing 
that  time  it  passed  out  of  view  for  a  few  to  carry  it  over  90,000,000  miles  with 
days,  having  then  a  tail  90,000,000  of  an  average  speed  three  times  as  great 
miles,  at  least,  in  length.  Four  days  as  the  sun  can  thus,  after  long  effort, 
passed,  and  it  reappeared  on  the  other  communicate  by  means  of  his  attractive 
side  of  the  sun — having  in  the  interval  power  ! 

traversed  nearly  a  semicircle— in  real-  The  difficulty  is  so  great  that  many 
ity,  of  course,  the  perihelion  end  of  its  efforts — some  bold  and  daring,  others 
long  oval  path.  At  its  reappearance,  it  positively  wild  in  the  unscientific  ab- 
had  a  tail  still  90,000,000  of  miles  in  surdity  of  their  nature — have  been  made 
length,  but  the  tail  with  which  it  reap-  to  overcome  it. 

peared  had,  of  course,  a  direction  en-  Among  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  tail  (or  rather  was,  for  I  think  it  is  no  long- 
which  had  been  seen  before — the  two  er  maintained  even  by  its  eminent  au- 
directions  were  inclined  about  160  de-  thor)  Professor  Tyndall’s  theory  of  a 
grees  to  each  other.  Now,  as  Sir  John  comet’s  tail  as  an  actinic  cloud,  gener- 
Herschel  remarks,  we  cannot  look  on  ated  by  the  passage  of  the  solar  rays 
the  tail  of  a  comet  as  something  whirled  through  exceedingly  tenubus  matter 
round  like  a  stick,  as  the  comet  circles  after  those  rays  had  been  in  part  deprived 
around  its  perihelion  sweep.  The  tail  of  their  heating  power,  during  their 
with  which  the  comet  reappeared  must  passage  through  the  comet’s  head.  Ac- 
have  been  an  entirely  new  formation,  cording  to  this  theory  the  actinic  cloud 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  if  the  comet  cannot  be  formed  under  the  heating 
could  have  been  watched  as  it  swept  rays,  but  so  soon  as  the  actinic  rays  fall 
around  the  sun,  the  changes  in  the  tail’s  on  the  tenuous  matter  alone,  the  cloud 
position  which  had  been  observed  to  the  is  formed — so  that  all  round  the  region 
time  of  disappearance  would  have  been  in  which  would  be  the  comet’s  shadow 
observed  to  progress  continuously,  the  there  is  no  luminous  cloud,  while  along 
tail  passing  by  a  uniform  motion  from  that  region  the  cloud  exists.  The 
the  position  it  then  had  to  that  which  rapidity  with  which  light  travels  would 
it  was  observed  to  have  at  the  time  of  of  course  make  this  explanation  abso- 
reappearance.  So  that  we  may  fairly  lutely  perfect  in  explaining  cometic  tails 
suppose  the  tail  with  which  the  comet  lying  always  exactly  in  a  straight  line 
reappeared  to  have  been  formed  in  directed  from  the  sun,  or  with  their  axis 
much  less  than  the  time  during  which  so  situated.  But  unfortunately  this  ex- 
the  comet  had  been  out  of  sight.  Prob-  ceedingly  rapid  formation  of  the  tail  (a 
ably  its  farthest  part  had  been  formed  tail  of  90,000,000  miles  in  length  would 
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be  formed  in  about  eight  minutes)  is 
more  than  observation  recjuires  or  can 
explain.  Professor  Tyndall  made  a 
slight  oversight  in  dealing  with  this  part 
of  his  theory.  Noticing  that  the  actinic 
cloud,  as  he  called  it,  is  not  formed 
instantly,  but  after  a  delay  of  a  few 
seconds,  in  his  experiments,  he  reasoned 
as  though  it  would  follow  from  this  that 
the  formation  of  the  actinic  cloud 
behind  a  comet's  head  in  space  might  be 
a  process  extending  its  action  in  distance 
from  the  head  at  a  rate  considerably  less 
than  that  at  which  light  travels,  yet  still 
fast  enough  to  account  for  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid  formation  of  the  tail  of  New¬ 
ton's  comet,  and  of  other  similar  tails. 
But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  few  seconds  following  the  fall  of 
light  on  the  vapors  dealt  with  by  Tyn¬ 
dall,  before  the  luminous  cloud  appear¬ 
ed,  would  produce  no  such  effect  as  he 
imagined.  The  rate  of  formation  of 
the  tail  would  still  be  that  at  which  light 
travels.  Imagine  the  head  at  A,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  and  the  sun's  light 
after  reaching  A,  passing  on  to  B,  C,  D, 
E,  etc.,  to  Z,  a  distance  say  of  100,- 
000,000  miles,  in  nine  minutes  : 

A..B..C..D..E..  ..Z 

Suppose  that,  when  the  light  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  vaporous  matter  lying  at  B,  an 
interval  of  one  full  minute  (much  great¬ 
er  than  any  noticed  in  Tyndall's  experi¬ 
ments)  occurs  before  the  actinic  cloud 
comes  into  view,  a  similar  interval  after 
the  light  has  passed  C  before  the  cloud 
is  seen  there,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  light  at  Z.  Profess¬ 
or  Tyndall's  reasoning  implied  that  ail 
the  time  intervals  thus  occurring  at  B, 
C,  D,  E,  etc.,  up  to  Z,  had  to  be  add¬ 
ed  together,  to  give  the  total  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  tail  from  to  Z,  and 
hence  naturally  a  long  time  might 
elapse,  and  the  head  having  at  the  end 
of  this  time  reached  a  different  position 
from  that  which  it  had  occupied  at  the 
beginning,  the  divergence  of  the  tail 
from  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to 
the  sun,  and  the  curvature  of  the  tail, 
would  be  alike  readily  accounted  for. 
But  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case.  The  part  of  the  tail  formed  latest 
by  the  supposed  solar  actinic  action, 
namely,  the  part  at  Z,  would  be  formed 
just  nine  minutes  after  the  light  had 


left  A,  and  ten  minutes  after  the  part 
nearest  to  A  had  been  formed  (by  the 
same  light  waves),  for,  nine  minutes 
after  leaving  A,  the  light  would  be  at  Z, 
and  a  minute  after  each  epoch  (accord¬ 
ing  to  our  supposition)  the  actinic  cloud 
would  be  formed  respectively  at  A  and 
at  Z.  We  get  just  the  same  interval — 
nine  minutes — whether  the  actinic  cloud 
appears  immediately  after  light  has 
traversed  the  vapor  which  is  to  form 
the  cloud,  or  a  minute  after,  or  an  hour 
after.  In  every  case  the  tail  would  be 
formed  outward  from  A,  at  the  rate 
at  which  light  travels.  This  does  not 
accord  with  the  phenomena — in  fact,  the 
supposition  that  a  tail  could  be  formed 
at  the  rate  at  which  light  travels  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  lead  to  many 
most  manifest  absurdities,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  doubtless  recognized 
when  he  sought  escape  from  the  sup¬ 
position  of  such  rapid  tail  formation, 
through  the  effects  he  attributed  to  the 
delayed  appearance  of  the  actinic  cloud. 

Another  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
rapid  formation  of  such  a  tail  as  that  of 
Newton's  comet  is  worthy  of  far  less 
notice.  Professor  Tyndall's  theory  was 
based  on  an  interesting  physical  fact, 
which  he  had  himself  discovered,  and 
which  was  also  manifestly  akin  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  formation  of  a  comet's  tail. 
The  one  to  be  now  noticed  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  mathematician  by  a  rather  fa* 
miliar  phenomenon,  the  effects  of  which 
on  his  imagination  he  seems  to  have 
been  never  able  to  entirely  overcome — 
at  any  rate  no  amount  of  evidence 
against  the  theory  seems  to  counter¬ 
balance  in  his  mind  the  notion  once 
conceived  that  the  theory  might  be  true. 
(It  is  a  way  some  theorists  have.) 

Professor  Tait  was  once  looking  at  a 
part  of  the  sky  which  seemed  clear.  .As 
he  looked,  a  long  streak  rapidly  form¬ 
ed,  which  presently  disappeared  (if  I  re¬ 
member  his  original  description  aright) 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  formed.  .At 
any  rate,  the  appearance  of  the  streak 
was  rapid  enough  to  remind  him  of  what 
astronomers  said  about  the  rapid  (ap¬ 
parent)  development  of  comets'  tails. 
The  phenomenon  itself  was  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  There  had  been  a  flight  of 
seabirds,  travelling  after  their  wont  in  a 
widely  extended  layer,  which  when  he 
began  his  observations  had  been  looked 
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at  somewhat  aslant,  so  that — the  dis¬ 
tance  being  too  great  for  the  birds  to  be 
seen  individually — nothing  of  the  flight 
could  be  discerned  at  all.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  such  a  case  a  very  slight 
movement  on  the  part  of  each  bird 
would  suffice  so  to  shift  the  position  of 
the  layer  in  which  they  were  travelling, 
that  it  would  be  seen  edgewise,  and  then 
the  birds,  being  so  situated  that  the 
range  of  sight  toward  any  part  of  the 
layer  passed  athwart  a  great  number  of 
them,  would  of  course  be  seen,  not 
individually  but  as  a  cloud,  or  long 
straight  streak,  a  side  view  in  fact  of 
the  layer  in  which  they  were  travelling. 
Eureka!  shouted  Professor  Tait  ;  and 
presently  announced  to  the  world  the 
marvellous  theory  that  the  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  comets’  tails  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  general  principle.  As¬ 
tronomers  have  found  that  along  the 
tracks  of  some  comets  (where  the  tails 
never  lie,  by  the  way,  but  that  is  a  de¬ 
tail)  are  countless  millions  of  meteoric 
bodies  separately  undiscemible  (and 
never  yet  discerned  as  a  cloud — another 
detail);  therefore  it  follows  that  the  tails 
of  all  comets  are  formed  by  movements 
of  “  brickbats  and  paving-stones  ”  in 
them  (Professor  Tait’s  own  description 
of  meteors),  after  the  manner  of  the  sea¬ 
birds  he  saw  from  Arthur’s  Seat.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomson  at  the  Edinburgh  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  endorsed 
this  theory  with  special  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  “  seabird  analogy  ”  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  Newton’s 
comet.  Dr.  Huggins,  who,  as  he  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  mathematician  (or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  as  his  labors  in 
physical  research  have  not  given  him 
time  for  profound  mathematical  re¬ 
search),  may  be  more  readily  excused, 
also  speaks  of  this  seabird  theory  as  if 
it  had  some  legitimate  standing.  “  The 
tail,  he  conceives,”  he  says,  referring  to 
Dr.  Tait,  “to  be  a  portion  of  the  less 
dense  part  of  the  train  illuminated  by 
sunlight,  and  visible  or  invisible  to  us, 
according,  not  only  to  circumstances  of 
density,  illumination,  and  nearness,  but 
also  of  tactic  arrangement,  as  of  a  flock 
of  birds  under  different  conditions  of 
perspective.”  Of  course,  the  theory  is 
utterly  untenable — by  astronomers  who 
know  something  of  the  actual  facts,  and 
have  enough  mathematics  to  consider 


simple  geometrical  relations.  Bodies 
moving  in  a  plane  surface  like  birds,  if 
they  individually  travel  in  the  same 
plane,  keep  its  position  unchanged. 
But  if  they  move  individually  at  an 
angle  to  that  plane  (as  they  occasionally 
do),  they  change  its  position — the  sur¬ 
face,  however,  in  which  they  collective¬ 
ly  are  at  any  moment  still  remaining 
plane.  In  such  a  case  only  could  such 
a  phenomenon  as  was  observed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tait  be  seen.  But  in  such  a  case 
the  visibility  of  the  streak  formed  by  the 
flight  of  birds  would  last  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  for  the  same  motion  which  had  in 
a  few  minutes  brought  the  streak  into 
view  would  in  the  next  few  minutes  take 
it  out  of  view.  During  the  short  time 
that  a  flight  is  visible  in  this  w’ay,  it  has 
an  unchanging  position,  or  a  scarcely 
changing  one.  If  the  tail  of  Newton’s 
comet  had  rapidly  formed  and  as  rapidly 
vanished,  remaining,  while  visible,  in  an 
almost  unchanging  position,  the  “  sea¬ 
bird  analogy  ”  might  explain  that  par¬ 
ticular  phenomenon,  however  inade¬ 
quate  to  explain  multitudes  of  others. 
But  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  are 
entirely  different.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  varying  position  and 
length  of  the  tail  as  it  approached  the 
sun,  and  after  it  left  the  sun’s  neighbor¬ 
hood,  all  of  which  were  entirely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  seabird  analogy,  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  explain  is  that 
a  visible  tail  90,000,000  of  miles  in 
length,  seen  in  position  ia  on  one  day. 


2 


was  seen  three  days  later  in  position  3 a 
(having  manifestly  in  the  mean  while 
passed  through  all  the  intermediate 
positions,  including  2a).  If  Professor 
Tait,  profound  mathematician  though 
he  be,  though  he  may  “  differentiate 
and  integrate  like  Harlequin,’’  can  show 
how  any  flight  of  bodies,  like  or  unlike 
seabirds,  can  accomplish  such  a  feat  as 
the  above,  appearing  first  to  form  a  thin 
streak  ai,  and  in  less  than  four  days  a 
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thin  streak  A3,  each  90,000,000  of  miles 
long,  without  some  of  them  having  had 
to  travel  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the 
line  I  to  3 — or  some  150,000,000  of 
miles  long,  instead  of  the  trifling  jour¬ 
neys  he  assigned  them,  he  should  take  a 
rank  above  Newton  and  Laplace  as  a 
mathematician.  But  there  is  another 
feat,  apparently  equally  difficult  to  him, 
which  he  might  achieve  very  readily  with 
great  advantage  to  those  non-mathema¬ 
ticians  among  astronomers  whom  his 
name — well  deserved  too — as  a  mathe¬ 
matician  has  hitherto  misled,  and  with 
not  less  advantage  to  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  :  he  might  frankly  admit  that  the 
idea  which  occurred  to  him  while  watch¬ 
ing  those  unfortunate  seabirds  had  not 
quite  the  value  which  at  the  moment  he 
mistakenly  attached  to  it,  and  has  since 
seemed  to  do. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
theories  such  as  those,  either  demon- 
strablyjuntenable,  though  ingenious,  like 
Professor  Tyndall’s,  or  altogether  and 
obviously  untenable  like  Professor 
Tait’s,  there  are  certain  phenomena  of 
comets’  tails  which  force  upon  us  the 
belief  that  they  are  phenomena  of  repul¬ 
sion,  though  the  repulsive  action  is  of  a 
kind  not  yet  known  to  physicists. 

Among  these  are  : 

1.  The  curvature  of  all  the  cometic 
tails  when  not  seen  from  a  point  in  or 
near  the  place  of  their  motion. 

2.  The  existence  of  more  tails  than 
one  to  the  same  comet,  the  different 
tails  being  differently  curved.  . 

3.  The  phenomena  of  striations 
athwart  the  tail. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  phenomena 
are  such  as  we  might  fairly  expect  if  a 
comet’s  tail  is  caused  by  the  sun’s  re¬ 
pulsive  action  on  molecules,  raised  by 
his  heating  action  on  the  head.  The 
matter  thus  swept  away  would  resemble 
smoke,  driven  upward  from  the  funnel 
of  a  moving  steamer,  and  then  swept  in 
any  given  direction  by  a  steady  wind  ; 
we  should  see  a  curved  train  of  such 
matter  just  as  we  see  a  curved  streak  of 
smoke.  If  the  matter  raised  from  the 
head  is  not  all  of  one  kind  (and  it  is 
antecedently  unlikely  that  it  should  be), 
there  would  be  more  than  one  trail  of 
matter,  if  the  sun’s  repulsive  action 
were  different  on  these  different  kinds 
of  matter.  Lastly,  the  striations  seen 


athwart  the  tail,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Donati’s  great  comet,  would  be 
explained,  either  as  due  to  the  observed 
pulsational  manner  in  which  the  envel¬ 
opes  are  raised  (if  matter  were  raised 
uniformly  from  the  head  there  could  be 
no  formation  of  successive  envelopes), 
or  else  as  due  to  the  carrying  off  into 
the  main  tail,  where  alone  such  slria- 
tions  are  seen,  of  matter  which,  had  it 
freed  itself  at  the  beginning,  would  have 
been  swept  off  into  the  smaller  tails,  but 
being  as  it  were  entangled  in  the  great 
outflow  of  matter  forming  the  large  tail, 
escapes  later,  and  when  it  does,  gets 
swept  off  at  its  own  more  rapid  rate, 
and  there  forms  a  streak  lying  at  an 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  principal 
tail. 

Bredichin  has  shown  that  where  there 
are  three  tails  to  a  comet,  their  forms 
correspond  with  the  theory  that  the  en¬ 
velopes  raised  from  the  head  are  princi¬ 
pally  formed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
iron.  But  this,  w'hich,  if  established, 
would  be  the  most  important  physical 
discovery  yet  made  respecting  comets, 
seems  open  at  present  to  considerable 
doubt,  though  confirmation  seems  to 
be  given  to  it,  in  some  respects,  by  the 
results  of  spectroscopic  analysis. 

To  spectroscopic  analysis  we  must  in 
all  probability  look  for  such  information 
respecting  comets  as  m.ay  hereafter  en¬ 
able  us  to  understand  their  nature.  On 
this  point  let  us  consider  what  is  said 
by  one  ‘  who,  if  not  the  greatest  living 
astronomical  spectroscopist,  is  facile 
princeps  in  this  country — Dr.  W.  Hug¬ 
gins.  First,  however,  we  must  consider 
the  past  of  this  method  of  research  as 
applied  to  comets. 

The  first  successful  application  of  the 
spectroscope  to  comets  was  made  by 
Donati  in  1864 — the  light  of  the  comet 
being  then  divided  into  three  bright 
bands,  whose  position,  however,  was 
not  exactly  determined.  In  1866  Dr. 
Huggins  obtained  two  kinds  of  light 
from  a  telescopic  comet,  part  of  the 
comet’s  light  giving  a  continuous  spec¬ 
trum,  probably  reflected  sunlight,  the 
other  a  spectrum  of  three  bands.  In  1868 
a  comet  was  observed  (Brorsen’s)  with 
more  success.  Three  bands  were  seen 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  from  the 
comet’s  head,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  measures  of  similar  bright  bands 
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belonging  to  the  spectra  of  various  com¬ 
binations  of  carbon,  showed,  or  rather 
seemed  to  suggest,  that  “  combinations 
of  carbon  might  be  present  in  the 
comet.” 

*'  In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,”  says  Dr.  Huggins,  “  1 
confronted  directly  with  the  spectroscope  at¬ 
tached  to  the  telescope,  the  comet’s  light  with 
that  from  inductive  sparks  passing  in  olefiant 
gas.  The  sensible  identity  of  the  two  spectra 
left  no  doubt  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
cometar)'  stuff  with  the  gas  composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  that  was  employed  for 
comparison.”  “  Since  that  time,”  proceeds 
Dr.  Huggins,  “the  light  from  some  twenty 
comets  has  been  examined  by  different  observ¬ 
ers.  The  general  close  agreement  in  all  cases, 
notwithstanding  some  small  divergences,  of 
the  bright  bands  in  the  cometary  light  with 
those  seen  in  the  spectra  of  hydrocarbons, 
justifies  us  fully  in  ascribing  the  original  light 
of  these  comets  to  matter  which  contains  car¬ 
bon  in  combination  with  hydrogen.” 

Last  year  photography  was  applied 
to  this  spectroscopic  work.  The  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  brightest  comet  of  that  year 
was  partly  continuous,  and  on  this  con¬ 
tinuous  spectrum  many  of  the  well- 
known  Fraunhofer  lines  could  be 
traced.  This  made  it  certain  that  part 
of  the  comet’s  light  was  reflected  suns 
light  ;  though  Dr.  Huggins  consider- 
also  that  a  part  of  the  continuous  spec¬ 
trum  of  every  comet  is  due  to  inherent 
light.  On  this  point  some  doubt  may 
be  permitted.  It  is  one  thing  for  spe¬ 
cial  bands  to  show  themselves,  for  some 
substances  may  become  self-luminous 
under  special  conditions  at  very  moder¬ 
ate  temperatures  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  that  the  solid  parts  of  a  comet’s 
substance  should  become  incandescent. 
I  venture  to  express  my  own  belief  that 
this  can  scarcely  happen  except  in  the 
case  of  comets  which  approach  very 
near  to  the  sun.  Besides  the  continu¬ 
ous  spectrum  with  dark  lines,  the  pho¬ 
tograph  showed  also  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines. 

“These  lines,”  says  Dr.  Huggins,  “pos¬ 
sessed  extreme  interest,  for  there  was  certainly 
contained  within  this  hieroglyphic  writing 
some  new  information.  A  discussion  of  the 
position  of  these  new  lines  showed  them  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  same  lines  which  appear  in 
certain  compounds  of  carbon.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore,  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar  had  found 
from  their  laboratory  experiments  that  these 
lines  are  only  present  when  nitrogen  is  also 
present,  and  that  they  indicate  a  nitrogen 
compound  of  carbon  —  namely,  cyanogen. 
Two  other  bright  groups  were  also  seen  in 


the  photograph,  confirming  the  presence  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.” 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  only  a  few 
days  later.  Dr.  H.  Draper  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  same 
comet’s  spectrum.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  confirm  Dr.  Huggins’s  statements,  ex¬ 
cept  only  that  the  dark  PVaunhofer  lines 
were  not  visible — the  photograph  having 
probably  been  taken  under  less  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  clear  that 
comets  shine  in  part  by  reflecting  sun¬ 
light,  partly  with  light  of  their  own  ;  the 
part  of  the  cometic  substance  which  cer¬ 
tainly  shines  with  its  own  light  is  gas¬ 
eous,  and  this  gas  in  most  comets  ”  con¬ 
tains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
possibly  also  oxygen,  in  the  form  of 
hydrocarbons,  cyanogen,  and  ix>ssibiy 
oxygen  compounds  of  carbon.” 

But  the  latest  comet  has  brought  with 
it  fresh  news.  Its  spectrum  is  not  like 
that  given  by  the  comets  we  have  been 
considering.  The  bright  lines  of  so¬ 
dium  are  seen  in  it,  and  also  other  bright 
lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  have 
not  yet  been  shown  to  be  identical  with 
any  belonging  to  the  hydrocarbon 
groups,  but  probably  are  so.  Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins’s  photograph  shows,  he  considers, 
“  that  the  original  light  of  the  comet, 
which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum  (he 
means  that  portion  of  the  original  light 
which  does  so),  was  too  strong  to  allow 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  being  recogniz¬ 
ed  in  the  reflected  solar  light.”  We 
demur  to  this  as  being  shown,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  suggested.  The  cy¬ 
anogen  groups  are  not  seen. 

Such  is  Dr.  Huggins’s  account  ;  but 
it  is  manifest  that  this  comet  underwent 
important  changes,  of  which — we  are 
surprised  to  note — Dr.  Huggins  has 
taken  no  account.  Thus,  in  April, 
Professors  Tacchini  and  Vogel  found 
simply  a  faint  continuous  spectrum.  In 
May,  Vogel  found  that  the  three  bands 
associated  with  carbon  were  present, 
though  faint,  while  there  was  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  sodium  band.  On  the 
contrary,  on  the  nights  of  June  4,  5, 
and  7,  I)r.  B.  Hasselberg,  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  of  Pulkowa,  found  that  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  comet  gave  a  very  strong 
and  extended  continuous  spectrum, 
with  an  “excessively  strong”  bright 
line  in  the  orange  yellow,  proved  by 
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micrometrical  measurement  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  D  line — the  well-known 
double  sodium  line  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum.  The  observation  was  confirmed 
by  Duner,  Bredichin,  and  Vogel.  On 
this  Mr.  Hind  remarks,  “It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conclude  that,  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  May,  the  spectrum  of  Wells’s 
comet  had  changed  in  a  manner  of 
which  the  history  of  science  furnishes 
no  precedent.”  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  as  yet  no  comets  have 
been  examined  under  sufficiently  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  to  enable  us  to  say 
whether  the  change  thus  observed  was 
really  exceptional,  or  only  exceptional 
in  being  for  the  first  time  noted. 
Whenever  such  a  comet  as  Donati’s 
comes  favorably  under  spectroscopic 
scrutiny,  we  shall  probably  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  these  changes  which  will 
throw  more  light  than  anything  yet  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  physical  economy  of 
these  mysterious  bodies. 

What,  then,  do  we  know  certainly 
respecting  comets  ?  What  may  we  sur¬ 
mise  with  more  01  less  probability  ? 
And  in  what  direction  may  we  look  with 
most  hope  for  future  information  ?  We 
know  certainly  that,  in  whatever  way 
they  are  formed,  the  sun  excites  intense 
disturbance  in  them  as  they  approach 
him.  Professor  Stokes  remarks  that 
these  effects,  so  much  greater  at  a  first 
view  than  we  might  fairly  expect  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  comets  observed, 
which  have  approached  the  sun  no  near¬ 
er  than  our  own  earth  does,  or  not 
so  near,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  comets  travel  in 
what  must  be  regarded  as,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  vacuum.  From  Dr. 
Crooke’s  experiments  on  very  high 
vacua  we  may  infer  that  there  is  very 
little  loss  of  heat,  except  by  radiation. 
Thus  the  heat  received  by  the  meteoric 
components  of  a  comet  would  be  much 
greater  than  might  otherwise  be  expect¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Huggins  mentions,  in  the  same 
connection,  the  remarkable  persistence 
of  the  bright  trains  of  meteors  in  the 
rare  upper  air,  which  sometimes  remain 
visible  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  light  fades,  as  the  heat  is 
gradually  radiated  away.  “  Our  reason¬ 
ing  on  these  i>oints,’'  he  remarks,  in  his 
dry  way,  “  would  undergo  considerable 
modification  if  we  accept  the  views  as  to 


the  condition  of  interplanetary  space 
and  of  the  sun’s  action  which  have  been 
recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Siemens  in 
his  solar  theory  ” — but  of  course  we  do 
not. 

Bredichin’ s  researches,  showing  that 
three  distinct  curvatures  in  comets’  tails 
correspond  to  the  winnowing  out  by 
solar  repulsive  action  of  (i)  hydrogen, 
j(2)  carbon,  and  (3)  iron,  seem  worthy  of 
careful  study  and  investigation.  It  ac¬ 
cords  well  with  spectroscopic  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  matter  raised 
in  gaseous  form  from  the  nucleus  ;  and 
if  as  yet  we  have  had  no  direct  spec¬ 
troscopic  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
iron  in  comets,  we  know  that  meteors 
are  closely  connected  with  comets,  and 
that  many  meteors  contain  iron.  More¬ 
over,  as  unexpected  spectroscopic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  of  the  substance 
sodium,  common  in  so  many  meteors, 
has  been  found  in  the  case  of  one 
comet,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  under 
yet  more  favorable  conditions,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  iron  also  may  be  recognized  in 
the  same  way. 

How  far  electricity  may  be  looked  to 
for  an  explanation  of  cometic  phenome¬ 
na,  is  a  doubtful  point  among  astrono¬ 
mers  and  physicists.  F'or  my  own  part, 
I  must  confess  I  share  the  strong  ob¬ 
jections  which  many  physicists  have  ex¬ 
pressed  against  the  mere  vague  sugges¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  this  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  perhaps  that  other  feature 
is  electrical  too,  perhaps  all  or  most  of 
the  phenomena  of  comets  depend  on 
electricity.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  such 
suggestions,  so  difficult  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  favor  having  the  slightest 
scientific  value.  Still  I  hold  the  electri¬ 
cal  idea  to  be  well  worth  careful  study. 
Whatever  credit  may  hereafter  be  given 
to  any  electrical  theory  of  comets,  will 
be  solely  and  entirely  due  to  those  who 
may  help  to  establish  it  upon  a  basis  of 
sound  evidence — none  whatever  to  the 
mere  suggestion,  which  has  been  made 
time  and  again  since  it  was  first  advanced 
by  Fontenelle.  Dr.  Huggins  says  that 
he  finds  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
feeling  among  physicists  that  both  the 
inherent  light  (which  he  prefers  to  call 
the  self-light)  of  comets  and  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  their  tails  belong  to  the  order 
of  electrical  phenomena.  An  American 
astronomer  recently  wrote  to  him,  as  to 
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American  views  of  the  self-light  of 
comets,  “  I  cannot  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  for  any  one  but  myself  ;  still  I  think 
the  prevailing  impression  among  us  is 
that  this  light  is  due  to  an  electric,  or, 
if  I  may  coin  the  word  (far  better  not), 

‘  an  electric-oid  action  of  some  kind.'  ” 
On  this  Dr.  Huggins  himself  remarks  : 

“  The  spectroscopic  results  fail  to  give  con-^ 
elusive  evidence  ou  this  point ;  still,  perhaps,' 
upon  the  whole,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
photographs  of  last  year,  the  teachings  of  the 
spectroscope  are  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
self-light  of  comets  is  due  to  electric  dis¬ 
charges.  Those  who  are  disposed*  to  believe 
that  the  truth  lies  in  this  direction,  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  precise  modes  in  which  they 
would  apply  the  known  laws  of  electric  action 
to  the  phenomena  of  comets.  Broadly,  the 
different  applications  of  principles  of  electric¬ 
ity  which  have  been  suggested,  group  them¬ 
selves  about  the  common  idea,  that  great 
electrical  disturbances  are  set  up  by  the  sun's 
action  in  connection  with  the  vaporization  of 
some  of  the  matter  of  the  nucleus,  and  that 
the  tail  is  probably  matter  carried  away,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  connection  with  electric  discharges, 
under  an  electrical  influence  of  repulsion 
exerted  by  the  sun.  This  view  necessitates 
the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  strongly 
electrified,  either  negatively  or  positively,  and, 
further,  that  in  the  processes  taking  place  in 
the  comet,  either  of  vaporization  or  of  some 
other  kind,  the  matter  thrown  out  by  the 
nucleus  has  become  strongly  electrified  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sun — that  is,  negatively  if  the 
sun’s  electricity  is  negative,  or  positively  if  the 
sun’s  is  positive.  The  enormous  disturbances 
which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  always  at 
work  in  the  sun  must  be  accompanied  by 
electrical  changes  of  equal  magnitude,  but  we 
know  nothing  as  to  how  far  these  are  all,  or 
the  great  majority  of  them,  in  one  direction, 
so  as  to  cause  the  sun  to  maintain  permanently 
a  high  electrical  state,  whether  positive  or 
negative.” 


Unless  some  such  state  of  things  exists, 
Sir  John  Herschel’s  statement,  “  That 
this  force  ”  (the  repulsive  force  forming 
the  tail)  “  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of 
electric  or  magnetic  forces,”  must  be 
accepted,  for,  as  he  points  out,  “  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  each  particle  would 
not  be  affected  ;  the  attraction  on  one 
of  its  sides  would  precisely  equal  the  re¬ 
pulsion  on  the  other.”  Repulsion  of 
the  cometary  matter  could  only  take 
place  if  this  matter,  after  it* has  been 
driven  off  from  the  nucleus  and  the  sun, 
have  both  high  electric  potentials  of  the 
same  kind.  Further,  it  is  suggested 
that  luminous  jets,  streams,  halos,  and 
envelopes  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
phenomena  as  the  aurora,  the  electrical 
brush,  and  the  stratified  discharges  of 
exhausted  tubes. 

All  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  merely  hypothetical.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  worthy  of  notice  that  outside  of 
electricity  there  is  nothing  known  to 
physicists  which  seems  to  afford  even  a 
promise  of  explanation,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  grander  and  more  striking  (also 
the  most  mysterious)  of  cometic  phe¬ 
nomena  are  concerned.  It  may  well  be 
that  with  our  advancing  knowledge  of 
meteors  and  meteor  systems,  the  spec¬ 
troscopic  analysis  of  the  next  few  comets 
of  the  larger  and  completer  types — 
comets  like  Donati’s  comet,  the  great 
comet  of  i8ii,  and  the  comet  of  i86i — 
may  throw  unexpected  light  on  myste¬ 
ries  which  still  remain  among  the  most 
profound  and  'unpromising  problems 
presented  to  modern  science. — Contem¬ 
porary  Jteview. 


AN  EDITOR’S  VALEDICTORY. 


BY  JOHN  MORLEY. 


The  present  number  of  the  Review 
marks  the  close  of  a  task  which  was 
confided  to  me  no  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago — grande  mortalis  cevi  spatium,  a  long 
span  of  one’s  mortal  days.  Fifteen 
years  are  enough  to  bring  a  man  from 
youth  to  middle  age,  to  test  the  working 
value  of  convictions,  to  measure  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  principles  and  beliefs,  and, 
alas,  to  cut  off  many  early  associates 
and  to  extinguish  many  lights.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  Review  should 


have  been  conducted  for  so  considerable 
a  time  without  the  commission  of  some 
mistakes  ;  articles  admitted  which  might 
as  well  have  been  left  out,  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  which  have  a  crudish  look  in  the 
mellow  light  of  years,  phrases  dropped 
in  the  heat  or  hurry  of  the  moment 
which  one  would  fain  obliterate.  Many 
a  regret  must  rise  in  men’s  minds  on 
any  occasion  that  compels  them  to  look 
back  over  a  long  reach  of  years.  The 
disparity  between  aim  and  performance, 
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the  unfulfilled  promise,  the  wrong  turn¬ 
ings  taken  at  critical  points — as  an  ac¬ 
cident  of  the  hour  draws  us  to  take  stock 
of  a  complete  period  of  our  lives,  all 
these  things  rise  up  in  private  and  inter¬ 
nal  judgment  against  anybody  who  is 
not  either  too  stupid  or  too  fatuously 
complacent  to  recognize  facts  when 
he  sees  them.  But  the  mood  passes. 
Ephemera  must  not  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  Time,  happily,  is  merciful, 
and  men’s  memories  are  benignly  short. 

More  painful  is  the  recollection  of 
those  earlier  contributors  of  ours  who 
have  vanished  from  the  world.  Period¬ 
ical  literature  is  like  the  manna  in  the 
wilderness  ;  it  quickly  loses  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  to  turn  over  thirty  volumes  of 
old  Reviews  can  hardly  be  exhilarating 
at  the  best  ;  least  of  all  so  when  it  re¬ 
calls  friends  and  coadjutors  who  can 
give  their  help  no  more.  George  Henry 
Lewes,  the  founder  of  the  Review,  and 
always  cordially  interested  in  its  for¬ 
tunes,  has  not  survived  to  see  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor.  His  viva¬ 
cious  intelligence  had  probably  done  as 
much  as  he  was  competent  to  do  for  his 
generation,  but  there  were  other  impor¬ 
tant  contributors,  now  gone,  of  whom 
this  could  not  be  said.  In  the  region 
of  political  theory,  the  loss  of  J.  E. 
Cairnes  was  truly  lamentable  and  un¬ 
timely.  He  had,  as  Mill  said  of  him, 
“  that  rare  qualification  among  writers 
on  political  and  social  subjects — a  genu¬ 
ine  scientific  intellect.”  Not  a  month 
passes  in  which  one  does  not  feel  how 
great  an  advantage  it  would  have  been 
to  be  able  to  go  down  to  Blackheath, 
and  discuss  the  perplexities  of  the  time 
in  that  genial  and  manly  companionship, 
where  facts  were  weighed  with  so  much 
care,  where  conclusions  were  measured 
with  such  breadth  and  comprehension, 
and  where  even  the  great  stolid  idols  of 
the  Cave  and  the  Market  Place  were 
never  too  rudely  buffeted.  Of  a  very 
different  order  of  mind  from  Caimes, 
but  not  less  to  be  permanently  regretted 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  was  Mr. 
Bagehot,  whose  books  on  the  English 
Constitution,  on  Physics  and  Politics, 
and  the  fragment  on  the  Postulates  of 
Political  Economy,  were  all  published  in 
these  pages.  He  wrote,  in  fact,  the 
first  article  in  the  first  number.  Though 
himself  extremely  cool  and  sceptical 


about  political  improvement  of  every 
sort,  he  took  abundant  interest  in  more 
ardent  friends.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
they  amused  him  ;  in  return  his  good- 
natured  ironies  put  them  wholesomely 
on  their  mettle.  As  has  been  well  said 
of  him  he  had  a  unique  power  of  ani¬ 
mation  without  combat  ;  it  was  all  stim¬ 
ulus  and  yet  no  contest  ;  his  talk  was 
full  of  youth,  yet  had  all  the  wisdom  of 
mature  judgment  {Ji.  H.  Hutton). 
Those  who  were  least  willing  to  assent 
to  Bagehot’s  practical  maxims  in  judg¬ 
ing  current  affairs,  yet  were  well  aware 
how  much  they  profited  by  his  Socratic 
objections,  and  knew,  too,  what  real  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  men  and  business,  what 
honest  sympathy,  and  what  serious  judg¬ 
ment  and  interest  lay  under  his  playful 
and  racy  humor. 

More  untimely,  in  one  sense,  than 
any  other  was  the  death  of  Professor 
Clifford,  whose  articles  in  this  Review 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  1  fear 
that  1  may  add,  gave  for  a  season  so 
much  offence  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
Cairnes  was  scarcely  fifty  when  he  died, 
and  Bagehot  was  fifty-one,  but  Clifford 
was  only  four-and-thirty.  Yet  in  this 
brief  space  he  had  not  merely  won  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  mathematician  of  the  first 
order,  but  had  made  a  real  mark  on  his 
time,  both  by  the  substance  of  his  spec¬ 
ulations  in  science,  religion,  and  ethics, 
and  by  the  curious  audacity  with  which 
he  proclaimed  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
on  the  house-tops  religious  opinions  that 
had  hitherto  been  kept  among  the  family 
secrets  of  the  domus  Socratica.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  exciting  work, 
done  under  pressure  of  time  of  his  own 
imposing,  should  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  premature  decline.  How 
intense  that  pressure  was  the  reader  may 
measure  by  the  fact  that  a  paper  of  his 
on  The  Unseen  Universe^  which  filled 
eighteen  pages  of  the  Review,  was  com¬ 
posed  at  a  single  sitting  that  lasted  from 
a  quarter  to  ten  in  the  evening  till  nine 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  As  one 
revolves  these  and  other  names  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  actively  helped  to  make 
the  Review  what  it  has  been,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  omit  the  most  eminent 
of  them  all.  Time  has  done  something 
to  impair  the  philosophical  reputation 
and  the  political  celebrity  of  J.  S.  Mill  ; 
but  it  cannot  alter  the  affectionate  mem- 
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ory  in  which  some  of  us  must  always 
hold  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  rare 
union  of  moral  ardor  with  a  calm  and 
settled  mind.  He  took  the  warmest  in¬ 
terest  in  this  Review  from  the  moment 
when  I  took  it  up,  partly  from  the 
friendship  with  which  he  honored  me, 
but  much  more  because  he  wished  to 
encourage  what  was  then — though  it  is 
now  happily  no  longer — the  only  at¬ 
tempt  to  conduct  a  periodical  on  the 
principles  of  free  discussion  and  person¬ 
al  responsibility.  VV’hile  recalling  these 
and  others  who  are  no  more,  it  was 
naturally  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the 
constant  and  valuable  help  that  has 
been  so  freely  given  to  me,  often  at 
much  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience, 
by  those  friends  and  contributors  who 
are  still  with  us.  No  conductor  ever 
laid  down  his  bdton  with  a  more  cordial 
and  sincere  sense  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  took  their  several  parts  in  his  per¬ 
formance. 

One  chief  experiment  which  the  Re¬ 
view  was  established  to  try  was  that  of 
signed  articles.  When  Mr.  Lewes  wrote 
his  Farewell  Causerie,  as  I  am  doing 
now,  he  said  :  “  That  we  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  men  so  vari¬ 
ous  in  opinion  and  so  distinguished  in 
power  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
.principle  adopted  of  allowing  each  writ¬ 
er  perfect  freedom  ;  which  could  only 
have  been  allowed  under  the  condition 
of  personal  responsibility.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  signing  articles  had  long  been 
debated  ;  it  has  now  been  tested.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  were  mainly  of 
a  moral  order  ;  the  arguments  against 
it,  w’hile  admitting  the  morality,  mainly 
asserted  its  inexpediency.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency  has,  I  venture  to  say, 
been  materially  enlightened  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Review.”  The  success  of 
other  periodicals,  conducted  still  more 
rigorously  on  the  principle  that  every 
article  ought  to  bear  its  writer’s  signa¬ 
ture,  leaves  no  further  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  so  that  it  is  now  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  realize  that  only  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  scarcely  anybody  of  the 
class  called  practical  could  believe  that 
the  sacred  principle  of  the  Anonymous 
was  doomed.  One  of  the  shrewdest 
publishers  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  him¬ 
self  the  editor  of  a  famous  magazine  (the 
color  of  whose  Toryism,  by  the  way,  is 


almost  of  itself  enough  to  explain  why  a 
sensible  country  like  Scotland  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  Liberal),  once  said  to  me  while 
Mr.  Lewes  was  still  editor  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  that  he  had  always  thought  highly 
of  our  friend’s  judgment  ”  until  he  had 
taken  up  the  senseless  notion  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  with  signed  articles  and  open  to 
both  sides  of  every  question.”  Nobody 
will  call  the  notion  senseless  any  longer. 
The  question  is  rather  how  long  the  ex¬ 
clusively  anonymous  periodicals  will  re¬ 
sist  the  innovation. 

Personally  I  have  attached  less  stern 
importance  to  signature  as  an  unvarying 
rule  than  did  my  predecessor  ;  though 
even  he  was  compelled  by  obvious  con¬ 
siderations  of  convenience  to  make  his 
chronique  of  current  affairs  anonymous. 
Our  practice  has  been  signature  as  the 
standing  order,  occasionally  suspended 
in  favor  of  anonymity  when  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  sufficient  reason.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  change 
from  anonymous  to  signed  articles  has 
followed  the  course  of  most  changes. 
It  has  not  led  to  one  half  either  of  the 
evils  or  of  the  advantages  that  its  advo¬ 
cates  and  its  opponents  foretold.  That 
it  has  produced  some  charlatanry,  can 
hardly  be  denied.  Readers  are  tempted 
to  postpone  serious  and  persistent  inter¬ 
est  in  subjects,  to  a  semi-personal  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  casual  and  unconnected 
deliverances  of  the  literary  or  social 
“  star  ”  of  the  hour.  That  this  concep¬ 
tion  has  been  worked  out  with  signal 
ability  in  more  cases  than  one  ;  that  it 
has  made  periodical  literature  full  of 
actuality  ;  that  it  has  tickled  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  palate — is  all  most  true. 
The  obvious  danger  is  lest  we  should 
be  tempted  to  think  more  of  the  man 
who  speaks  than  of  the  precise  value  of 
what  he  says. 

One  indirect  effect  that  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  in  the  new  system  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  narrow  the  openings  for  the 
writer  by  profession.  If  an  article  is  to 
be  signed  the  editor  will  naturally  seek 
the  name  of  an  expert  of  special  weight 
and  competence  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
A  reviewer  on  the  staff  of  a  famous  jour¬ 
nal  once  received  for  his  week's  task, 
“  General  Hamley  on  the  Art  of  War,” 
a  three-volume  novel,  a  work  on  dainty 
dishes,  and  a  translation  of  Pindar. 
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This  was  perhaps  taxing  versatility  and 
omniscience  overmuch,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  writer  made 
no  serious  contribution  to  tactics,  cook¬ 
ery,  or  scholarship.  But  being  a  man 
of  a  certain  intelligence,  passably  hon¬ 
est,  and  reasonably  painstaking,  prob¬ 
ably  he  produced  reviews  sufficiently 
useful  and  just  to  answer  their  purpose. 
On  the  new  system  we  should  have  an 
article  on  General  Hamley’s  work  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  one  on  the 
cookery-book  from  M.  Trompette.  It 
is  not  certain  that  this  is  all  pure  gain. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
writer  by  profession,  who,  without  being 
an  expert,  will  take  trouble  to  work  up 
his  subject,  to  learn  what  is  said  and 
thought  about  it,  to  penetrate  to  the 
real  points,  to  get  the  same  mastery 
over  it  as  an  advocate  or  a  judge  does 
over  a  patent  case  or  a  suit  about  ru¬ 
brics  and  vestments.  He  is  at  least  as 
likely  as  the  expert  to  tell  the  reader  all 
that  he  wants  to  know,  and  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  free  from  bias  and  injurious 
prepossession. 

Nor  does  experience,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone,  quite  bear  out  Mr.  Lewes’s 
train  of  argument  that  the  "  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  writing  is  sincerity,  and  that 
one  means  of  securing  sincerity  is  to  in¬ 
sist  on  personal  responsibility,”  and 
that  this  personal  responsibility  can  only 
be  secured  by  signing  articles.  The  old 
talk  of  “  literary  bravoes,”  “  men  in 
masks,”  “  anonymous  assassins,”  and 
so  forth,  is  out  of  date.  Longer  experi¬ 
ence  has  only  confirmed  the  present 
writer’s  opinion,  expressed  here  from 
the  very  beginning  :  “  Everybody  who 
knows  the  composition  of  any  respect¬ 
able  journal  in  London,  knows  very  well 
that  the  articles  which  those  of  our  own 
way  of  thinking  dislike  most  intensely, 
are  written  by  men  whom  to  call  bravoes 
in  any  sense  whatever  would  be  simply 
monstrous.  Let  us  say,  as  loudly  as 
we  choose,  if  we  see  good  reason,  that 
they  are  half  informed  about  some  of 
the  things  which  they  so  authoritatively 
discuss ;  that  they  are  under  strong 
class  feeling  ;  that  they  have  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  doctrines  which  they  are  op¬ 
posing  ;  that  they  have  not  sufficiently 
meditated  their  subject ;  that  they  have 
not  given  themselves  time  to  do  justice 
even  to  their  scanty  knowledge.  Jour¬ 


nalists  are  open  to  charges  of  this  kind  ; 
but  to  think  of  them  as  a  shameless 
body,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  better 
men  than  themselves,  or  ready  to  act  as 
an  editor’s  instrument  for  money,  in¬ 
volves  a  thoroughly  unjust  misconcep¬ 
tion.” 

As  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
two  systems  on  literary  quality,  no  pru¬ 
dent  observer  with  adequate  experience 
will  lay  down  an  unalterable  rule. 
Habit  no  doubt  counts  for  a  great  deal, 
but  apart  from  habit  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperament  and  peculiar  sen¬ 
sibilities.  Some  men  write  best  when 
they  sign  what  they  write  ;  they  find  im¬ 
personality  a  mystification  and  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  ;  anonymity  makes  them 
stiff,  pompous,  and  over-magisterial. 
With  others,  however,  the  effect  is  just 
the  reverse.  If  they  sign,  they  become 
self-conscious,  stilted,  and  even  pre¬ 
tentious  ;  it  is  only  when  they  are 
anonymous  that  they  recover  simplicity 
and  ease.  It  is  as  if  an  actor  who  is  the 
soul  of  what  is  natural  under  the  dis¬ 
guises  of  his  part,  should  become  ex¬ 
tremely  artificial  if  he  were  compelled  to 
come  upon  the  stage  in  his  own  proper 
clothes  and  speaking  only  in  his  ordi¬ 
nary  voice. 

The  newspaper  press  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed^the  example  of  the  new  Reviews, 
but  we  are  probably  not  far  from  the 
time  when  here,  too,  the  practice  of  sig¬ 
nature  will  make  its  way.  There  was 
an  unwise  cry  at  one  time  for  making 
the  disuse  of  anonymity  compulsory  by 
law.  But  we  shall  no  more  see  this 
than  we  shall  see  legal  penalties  impos¬ 
ed  for  publishing  a  book  without  an  in¬ 
dex,  though  that  also  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed.  The  same  end  will  be  reached  by 
other  ways.  W’ithin  the  last  few  years 
a  truly  surprising  shoclc  has  been  given 
to  the  idea  of  a  newspaper,  "  as  a  sort 
of  impersonal  thing,  coming  from  no¬ 
body  knows  where,  the  readers  never 
thinking  of  the  writer,  nor  caring 
whether  he  thinks  what  he  writes,  so 
long  as  they  think  what  he  writes.”  Of 
course  it  is  still  true,  and  will  most  like¬ 
ly  always  remain  true,  that,  like  the 
Athenian  Sophist,  great  newspapers  will 
teach  the  conventional  prejudices  of 
those  who  pay  for  it.  A  writer  will  long 
be  able  to  say  that,  like  the  Sophist,  the 
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newspaper  reflects  the  morality,  the  in¬ 
telligence,  the  tone  of  sentiment,  of  its 
public,  and  if  the  latter  is  vicious,  so  is 
the  former.  But  there  is  infinitely  less 
of  this  than  there  used  to  be.  The 
press  is  more  and  more  taking  the  tone 
of  a  man  speaking  to  a  man.  The  child¬ 
ish  imposture  of  the  editorial  We  is  al¬ 
ready  thoroughly  exploded.  The  names 
of  all  important  journalists  are  now 
coming  to  be  as  publicly  known  as  the 
names  of  important  members  of  parlia* 
ment.  There  is  even  something  over 
and  above  this.  More  than  one  ed¬ 
itor —  the  editors  of  the  Spectator  and 
of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  are  con¬ 
spicuous  instances,  in  very  different 
ways — have  bodily  aspired  to  create  and 
educate  a  public  of  their  own,  and  they 
have  succeeded.  The  press  is  growing 
to  be  much  more  p>ersonal,  in  the  sense 
that  its  most  important  directors  are 
taking  to  themselves  the  right  of  pur¬ 
suing  an  individual  line  of  their  own, 
with  far  less  respect  than  of  old  to  the 
supposed  exigencies  of  party  or  the  com- 
muniques  of  political  leaders.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Review  of  great  eminence  said 
to  the  present  writer  (who,  for  his  own 
part,  took  a  slightly  more  modest  view} 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  twenty-five  members  of  par¬ 
liament.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
weigh  and  measure  with  this  degree  of 
precision.  But  what  is  certain  is  that 
there  are  journalists  on  both  sides  in 
politics  to  whom  the  public  looks  for 
original  suggestion,  and  from  whom 
leading  politicians  seek  not  merely  such 
mechanical  support  as  they  expect  from 
their  adherents  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  nor  merely  the  uses  of  the  vane 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  but 
ideas,  guidance,  and  counsel,  as  from 
persons  of  co-equal  authority  with  them¬ 
selves.  England  is  still  a  long  way  from 
'  the  point  at  which  French  journalism 
has  arrived  in  this  matter.  We  cannot 
count  an  effective  host  of  Girardins, 
Lemainnes,  Abouts,  or  even  Cassagnacs 
and  Rochefort  s,  each  recognized  as  the 
exponent  of  his  own  opinions,  and  each 
read  because  the  opinions  written  are 
known  to  be  his  own.  But  there  is  a 
distinctly  nearer  approach  to  this  as  the 
general  state  of  English  journalism  than 
there  was  twenty  years  ago. 


Of  course  nobody  of  sense  supposes 
that  any  journalist,  however  indepen¬ 
dent  and  however  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  his  personal  responsibility,  tries  to 
form  his  opinions  out  of  his  own  head, 
without  reference  to  the  view  of  the  men 
practically  engaged  in  public  affairs,  the 
temper  of  Parliament  and  the  feeling  of 
constituencies,  and  so  forth.  All  these 
are  part  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
formation  of  his  own  judgment,  and  he 
will  certainly  not  neglect  to  find  out  as 
much  about  them  as  he  possibly  can. 
Nor,  again,  does  the  increase  of  the 
personal  sentiment  about  our  public 
prints  lesser  the  general  working  fidel¬ 
ity  of  their  conductors  to  a  party.  It 
is  their  duty,  no  doubt,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  measures  as  they  arise.  In 
this  respect  any  one  can  see  how  radi¬ 
cally  they  differ  from  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  whose  business  is  not  only 
to  discuss  but  to  act.  The  Member  of 
Parliament  must  look  at  the  effects  of 
his  vote  in  more  lights  than  one. 
Besides  the  merits  of  the  given  measure, 
it  is  his  duty  to  think  of  the  wishes  of 
those  who  chose  him  to  represent  them  ; 
and  if,  moreover,  the  effect  of  voting 
against  a  measure  of  which  he  disap¬ 
proves  would  be  to  overthrow  a  whole 
Ministry  of  which  he  strongly  approves, 
then,  unless  some  very  vitd  principle 
indeed  were  involved,  to  give  such  a 
vote  would  be  to  prefer  a  small  object  to 
a  great  one,  and  would  meet  a  very 
queasy  monkish  sort  of  conscience. 
The  journalist  is  not  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  observer  and  a  critic, 
and  can  afford,  and  is  bound,  to  speak 
the  truth.  But  even  in  his  case,  the 
disagreement,  as  Burke  said,  “  will  be 
only  enough  to  indulge  freedom,  with¬ 
out  violating;  concord  or  disturbing  ar¬ 
rangement.’  There  is  a  certain  “  par¬ 
tiality  which  becomes  a  well-chosen 
friendship.”  ”  Men  thinking  freely 
will,  in  particular  instances,  think  differ¬ 
ently.  But  still  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  measures  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
public  business  arc  related  to,  or  depend¬ 
ent  on,  some  great  leading  general  prin¬ 
ciples  in  government,  a  man  must  be 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  political  company  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  them  at  least  nine  times  in 
ten.”  The  doctrine  that  was  good 
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enough  for  Burke  in  this  matter  may  be 
counted  good  enough  for  most  of  us. 
Some  of  the  current  talk  about  political 
independence  is  mere  hypocrisy  and 
blague  ;  some  of  it  is  mere  vanity.  For 
the  new  priest  of  Literature  is  quite  as 
liable  to  the  defects  of  spiritual  pride 
and  ambition  as  the  old  priest  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  for  him 
that  he  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
these  scarlet  and  high-crested  sins. 

The  success  of  Reviews,  of  which  our 
own  was  the  first  English  type,  marks  a 
very  considerable  revolution  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  habits  of  the  time.  They 
have  brought  abstract  discussion  from 
the  library  down  to  the  parlor,  and  from 
the  serious  student  down  to  the  first 
man  in  the  street.  We  have  passed 
through  a  perfect  cyclone  of  religious 
polemics.  The  popularity  of  such  Re¬ 
views  means  that  really  large  audiences, 
le  gras  public,  are  eagerly  interested  in 
the  radical  discussion  of  propositions 
which  twenty  years  ago  were  only  pub¬ 
licly  maintained,  and  then  in  their  crud¬ 
est,  least  true,  and  most  repulsive  form, 
in  obscure  debating  societies  and  little 
secularist  clubs.  Everybody,  male  or 
female,  who  reads  anything  serious  at 
all,  now  reads  a  dozen  essays  a  year  to 
show,  with  infinite  varieties  of  approach 
and  of  demonstration,  that  we  can  never 
know  whether  there  be  a  Supreme  Being 
or  not,  whether  the  soul  survives  the 
body,  or  whether  the  soul  is  more  and 
other  than  a  mere  function  of  the  body. 
No  article  that  has  appeared  in  any  peri¬ 
odical  for  a  generation  back  excited  so 
profound  a  sensation  as  Mr.  Huxley’s 
memorable  paper  "  On  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,”  published  in  this  Review 
in  February,  1869.  It  created  just  the 
same  kind  of  stir  that,  in  a  political 
epoch,  was  made  by  such  a  |)amphlet 
as  the  “  Conduct  of  the  Allies  or  the 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.” 
This  excitement  was  a  sign  that  contro¬ 
versies  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  books  and  treatises  were  now  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  popular  periodicals,  and  that 
the  common  man  of  the  world  would  now 
listen  and  have  an  opinion  of  his  own 
on  the  bases  of  belief,  just  as  he  listens 
and  judges  in  politics,  or  art,  or  letters. 
The  clergy  no  longer  have  the  pulpit  to 
themselves,  for  the  new  Reviews  became 


more  powerful  pulpits,  in  which  heretics 
were  at  least  as  welcome  as  orthodox. 
Speculation  has  become  entirely  democ¬ 
ratized.  This  is  a  tremendous  change 
to  have  come  about  in  little  more  than 
a  dozen  years.  How  far  it  goes,  let  us 
not  be  too  sure.  It  is  no  new  dis¬ 
covery  that  what  looks  like  complete 
tolerance  may  be  in  reality  only  com¬ 
plete  indifference.  Intellectual  fairness 
is  often  only  another  name  for  indolence 
and  inconclusiveness  of  mind,  just  as 
love  of  truth  is  sometimes  a  fine  phrase 
for  temper.  To  be  piquant  counts  for 
much,  and  the  interest  of  seeing  on  the 
drawing-room  tables  of  devout  Catho¬ 
lics  and  high-flying  Anglicans  article 
after  article,  sending  divinities,  creeds, 
and  Churches  all  headlong  into  limbo, 
was  indeed  piquant.  Much  of  all 
this  elegant  dabbling  in  infidelity  has 
been  a  caprice  of  fashion.  The  Ag¬ 
nostic  has  had  his  day  with  the  fine 
ladies,  like  the  black  footboy  of  other 
times,  or  the  spirit-rapper  and  table- 
turner  of  our  own.  When  one  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  such  people  actually  thought 
that  the  Churches  had  been  raised  on 
their  feet  again  by  the  puerile  apologet¬ 
ics  of  Mr.  Mallock,  then  it  was  easy  to 
know  that  they  had  never  really  fallen. 
What  we  have  been  watching,  after  all, 
was  perhaps  a  tournament,  not  a  battle. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  for  us  now, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  particularly 
becoming  at  any  time,  to  analyze  the 
position  that  has  been  assigned  to  this 
Review  in  common  esteem.  Those  who 
have  watched  it  from  without  can  judge 
better  than  those  who  have  worked 
within.  Though  it  has  been  open,  so 
far  as  editorial  good-will  was  concerned, 
to  opinions  from  many  sides,  the  Review 
has  unciuestionably  gathered  round  it 
some  of  the  associations  of  sect.  What 
that  sect  is,  people  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  with  anything  like  pre¬ 
cision.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  label  the  Review  as  Comtist,  and 
it  would  be  singularly  ungrateful  to  deny 
that  it  has  had  no  more  effective  con¬ 
tributors  than  some  of  the  best-known 
disciples  of  Comte.  By-and-by  it  was 
felt  that  this  was  too  narrow.  It  was 
nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  the  organ  of 
Positivists  in  the  wider  sense  of  that 
designation.  But  even  this  would  not 
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cover  many  directly  political  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and 
made  a  mark  in  their  time.  The  mem¬ 
orable  programme  of  Free  Labor,  Free 
Land,  Free  Schools,  Free  Church  had 
nothing  at  all  Positivist  about  it.  Nor 
could  that  programme  and  many  besides 
from  the  same  pen  and  others  be  com¬ 
pressed  under  the  nickname  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Liberalism.  There  was  too  strong 
a  flavor  of  action  for  the  academic  and 
the  philosophic.  This  passion  for  a 
label,  after  all,  is  an  infirmity.  Yet 
people  justly  perceived  that  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  certain  undefinable  concur¬ 
rence  among  writers  coming  from  differ¬ 
ent  schools  and  handling  very  different 
subjects.  Perhaps  the  instinct  was 
right  which  fancied  that  it  discerned 
some  common  drift,  a  certain  pervading 
atmosphere.  People  scented  a  subtle 
connection  between  speculations  on  the 
Physical  Basis  of  Life  and  the  Unseen 
Universe,  and  articles  on  Trades  Unions 
and  National  Education  ;  and  Professor 
Tyndall’s  eloquence  in  impugning  the 
authority  of  miracles  was  supposed  to 
work  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison’s  eloquence  in  de¬ 
molishing  Prince  Bismarck  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  Commune  as  the  newest  proof 
of  the  political  genius  of  France. 

So  far  as  the  Review  has  been  more 
specially  identified  with  one  set  of  opin¬ 
ions  than  another,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  dissent  from  received 
theologies  has  been  found  in  company 
with  new  ideas  of  social  and  politicail  re¬ 
form.  This  suspicious  combination  at 
one  time  aroused  considerable  anger. 
The  notion  of  anything  like  an  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  and  scientific  class 
in  ]K)litical  affairs  touched  a  certain 
jealousy  which  is  always  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  positive  and  practical  man. 
They  think  as  Napoleon  did  of  men  of 
letters  and  savans  :  “  Ce  sont  des  co¬ 
quettes  avec  lesquelles  il  faut  entretenir 
un  commerce  de  galanterie,  et  dont  il 
ne  faut  jamais  songer  a  faire  ni  sa  femme 
ni  son  ministre.”  Men  will  listen  to 
your  views  about  the  Unknowable  with 
a  composure  that  instantly  disappears  if 
your  argument  comes  too  near  to  the 
Kates  and  Taxes.  It  is  amusing,  as  we 
read  the  newspapers  to-day,  to  think 
that  Mr.  Harrison’s  powerful  defence 
of  Trades  Unions  fifteen,  years  ago 
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caused  the  Review  to  be  regarded  as  an 
incendiary  publication.  Some  papers 
that  appeared  here  on  National  Educa¬ 
tion  were  thought  to  indicate  a  deliber¬ 
ate  plot  for  suppressing  the  Holy  Script¬ 
ures  in  the  land.  Extravagant  misjudg- 
ment  of  this  kind  has  passed  away. 
But  it  was  far  from  being  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  line  taken  here  by  many 
writers  did  mean  that  there  was  a  new 
Radicalism  in  the  air,  which  went  a 
good  deal  deeper  than  fidgeting  about 
an  estimate  or  the  amount  of  the 
Queen’s  contribution  to  her  own  taxes. 
Time  has  verified  what  was  serious  in 
those  early  apprehensions.  Principles 
and  aims  are  coming  into  prominence 
in  the  social  activity  of  to-day  which 
would  hardly  have  found  a  hearing 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  justification  for  the  past  of  our 
Review  if  some  writers  in  it  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  process  of  showing 
how  such  principles  and  aims  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  time.  Reform¬ 
ers  must  always  be  open  to  the  taunt 
that  they  find  nothing  in  the  world  good 
enough  for  them.  “  You  write,”  said  a 
popular  novelist  to  one  of  this  unthank¬ 
ed  tribe,  “  as  if  you  believed  that  every¬ 
thing  is  bad.”  “  Nay,”  said  the  other, 
“  but  I  do  believe  that  everything  might 
be  better.”  Such  a  belief  naturally 
breeds  a  spirit  which  the  easy-goers  of 
the  world  resent  as  a  spirit  of  ceaseless 
complaint,  and  scolding.  Hence  our 
Liberalism  here  has  often  been  taxed 
with  being  ungenial,  discontented,  and 
even  querulous.  But  such  Liberals 
will  wrap  themselves  in  their  own  virtue, 
remembering  the  cheering  apophthegm 
that  “  those  who  are  dissatisfied  are  the 
sole  benefactors  of  the  world.” 

This  will  not  be  found,  I  think,  too 
lofty,  or  too  thrasonical  an  estimate  of 
what  has  been  attempted.  A  certain 
number  of  people  have  been  persuaded 
to  share  opinions  that  fifteen  years  ago 
were  more  unpopular  than  they  are  now. 
A  certain  resistance  has  been  offered  to 
the  stubborn  influence  of  prejudice  and 
use  and  wont.  The  original  scheme  of 
the  Review,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
other  obstacle,  prevented  it  from  being 
the  organ  of  a  systematic  and  construc¬ 
tive  policy.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  body 
of  systematic  political  thought  at  work 
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in  our  own  day.  The  Liberals  of  the 
Benthamite  school,  as  was  said  here  not 
many  months  ago,*  surveyed  society  and 
institutions  as  a  whole  ;  they  connected 
their  advocacy  of  political  and  legal 
changes  with  carefully  formed  theories 
of  human  nature  ;  they  considered  the 
great  art  of  Government  in  connection 
with  the  character  of  man,  his  proper 
education,  his  potential  capacities.  Yet, 
as  we  then  said,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  we  are  less  in  need  of  systematic 
politics  than  our  fathers  were  sixty  years 
since,  or  that  general  principles  are 
now  more  generally  settled  even  among 
members  of  the  same  party  than  they 
were  then.  The  perplexities  of  to-day 
are  as  embarrassing  as  any  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  they  may  prove  even  more 
dangerous.  The  renovation  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  ;  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  ownership 
and  occupation  of  land  ;  the  relations 


between  the  Government  at  home  and 
our  adventures  abroad  in  contact  with 
inferior  races  ;  the  limitations  on  free 
contract  and  the  rights  of  majorities  to 
restrict  the  private  acts  of  universities  ; 
these  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
that  time  and  circumstances  are  press¬ 
ing  upon  us.  These  are  in  the  political 
and  legislative  sphere  alone.  In  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  Economics  for  realization  in  Lit¬ 
erature,  the  problems  are  as  many.  Yet 
ideas  are  hardly  ripe.  We  shall  need  to 
see  great  schools  before  we  can  make 
sure  of  powerful  parties.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  gives  freedom  and  variety  to 
thought,  and  earnestness  to  men’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  world,  must  contribute  to  a 
good  end.  The  Review  has  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  something  in  this  direction. 
I  may  well  hope  that  the  energy  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  my  successor  will  enable  it 
to  do  more.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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I  AM  spending  a  lazy  holiday  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  and  find  life  under  a 
summer  sky  and  in  a  summer  tempera¬ 
ture  endurable,  but  nothing  more.  I 
recline  on  a  mossy  bank,  and  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  sub  tegmine  fagi — for  the  tree  over¬ 
head  is  a  sturdy  oak — I  can  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  the  coolness  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  foliage  above.  A  clear  space  in 
front  allows  the  eye  to  wander  at  will 
over  meadow-land  and  corn-field.  Some 
idle  cows,  animated  by  like  impulses  to 
those  which  impel  humanity,  are  congre¬ 
gated  beneath  the  beeches  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  meadow,  and  sweep  with  their  tails 
the  humming  congregation  of  flies  bent 
on  annoying  bovine  existence,  which 
placidly  ruminates,  insects  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  humming  of  the  flies 
forms  well-nigh  the  only  sound  one  can 
hear  on  this  stillest  of  days,  but  now 
and  then  a  rook  overhead  will  adjudicate 
some  domestic  difficulty  with  a  loud 
“caw,"  and  after  a  circling  flight  will 
once  more  sink  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  Now  and  then  a  sleepy 
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chirp  reminds  one  of  bird-existence 
above,  but  the  laziness  of  living  nature 
on  a  warm  summer  day  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  remarkable.  In  the  thicket 
and  apple-orchard  beyond,  I  could  find 
busy  life  in  all  its  forms.  I  could  show 
you  my  coleopterous  friends  the  bury- 
ing-beetles,  hard  at  work  interring  the 
mouse  that  has  come  somehow  or  other 
to  an  untimely  end  ;  and  to  watch  them 
toiling  in  their  cuirassed  jackets  is  a 
procedure  exciting  our  sympathy  much 
in  the  same  way  as  you  pity  a  fatigue- 
party  of  soldiers  doing  duty  on  a  swel¬ 
tering  day.  Bees,  wasps,  and  flies,  on 
their  mission  of  pollen-distribution  and 
flower-fertilization,  are  busy  enough  in 
their  turn  ;  but  the  heat  is  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  against  work,  and,  like  the  cows, 
one  may  profitably  rest  and  ruminate. 

To-day  one’s  thoughts  glance  off  at  a 
tangent,  excited  by  no  very  poetical 
stimulus  perhaps,  but  by  an  incident 
which,  however  commonplace  it  may 
seem,  nevertheless  leads  to  the  domain 
of  the  natural,  and,  I  will  add,  is  some¬ 
what  within  the  vein  of  poesy  also.  My 
stimulus  has  been  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
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the  humming  of  flies  and  bees,  and  the 
chirping  of  a  grasshopper — also  lazily 
inclined,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  quiet 
and  self-possessed  manner  in  which  it 
progresses  between  the  grass- blades 
close  by.  From  the  hearing  of  such 
sounds,  one’s  thoughts  insensibly  merge 
toward  the  diffusion  of  voice  in  lower 
life  at  large.  The  faint  tinkle  of  a  piano 
reaches  my  ear  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  of  the  adjoining  house.  It  is  my 
hostess  amusing  herself  with  musical 
snatches,  reveries,  and  reminiscences. 
Now  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  last  Ger¬ 
man  waltz,  musical,  swinging,  and  so 
rhythmical  that  feet  insensibly  and  auto¬ 
matically  begin  to  describe  imaginary 
circles,  and  the  mind  to  conjure  up  vis¬ 
ions  of  smooth  waxed-floors,  and  gas¬ 
lights  and  whirling  couples,  keeping 
pace  to  the  melody.  Now,  the  waltz- 
phase  has  passed,  and  she  strikes  a 
sweeter  chord.  I  should  know  these 
notes.  Of  course — the  Lieder  ohne 
IVorte,  most  poetical  of  strains,  wherein 
one  can  find  sympathy  and  consolation 
for  many  troubles  of  body  and  mind, 
and  from  which  one  can  weave  words  and 
phrases  to  suit  the  impassioned  chords 
and  the  fleeting  moods  of  the  listener’s 
mind.  Just  so.  Mendelssohn  has  in¬ 
spired  me  with  a  title  at  least.  I  shall 
take  off  the  languor  of  laziness  and  hie 
me  indoors  ;  and  while  my  good  host¬ 
ess  is  pleasing  herself  and  unconscious¬ 
ly  delighting  me  with  Felix  the  divine, 
I  will  indite  me  a  little  article  on  the 
“  Songs  without  Words  ”  one  may  hear 
in  halls  with  leafy  canopies,  and  in 
cathedrals  whose  aisles  are  flanked  by 
massive  columns  of  gnarled  stems,  and 
whose  roofs  are  formed  by  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  itself. 

In  which  classes  of  animals  do  we 
find  sound  to  be  produced  in  lower  life  ? 
Such  is  a  query  not  inappropriate  in 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
fields  over  which  our  inquiries  may 
travel.  Our  starting-point  will  be 
found  in  the  insects,  and  possibly,  also, 
among  the  nearly  related  but  zoologi¬ 
cally  distinct  spiders.  Upward  we  may 
travel  through  the  mollusks,  or  shell¬ 
fish,  without  meeting  w’ith  any  distinct 
example  of  sound-producing  organs. 
Arriving  at  the  lowest  confines  of  man’s 
own  sub-kingdom,  we  pass  to  the  fishes, 
and  find  therein  some  few  but  notable 


examples  of  sound-producing  animals. 
The  frogs,  with  a  not  unmusical  croak 
— a  sound  expressive  enough  in  ears 
w'hich  are  open  to  hear — come  next  in 
order  ;  and  among  the  reptiles  which 
succeed  the  frogs  we  find  voice,  it  is 
true,  but  of  indefinite  type.  Sweetest 
of  all  “  songs  without  words  ”  are  those 
of  the  birds  ;  and  it  is  both  curious  and 
important  to  remark  on  the  structural 
nearness  of  the  birds  to  the  reptiles— 
these  two  classes  being  related  in  a  most 
intimate  fashion  in  many  points  of 
structure  and  development.  Above  the 
birds  come  the  quadrupeds,  with  voices 
high  and  low,  for  the  most  part  unmusi¬ 
cal  and  often  harsh,  but  possessing  as 
their  crowning  glory  the  songs  with 
words  of  man.  Thus  we  discover  a 
wide  field  before  us,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  voices  which  speak  in  the 
unknown  tongues  of  lower  life.  Let  us 
see  if  the  interest  of  the  subject  may  be 
found  to  equal  its  extent. 

There  is  little  need,  I  apprehend,  to 
preface  our  discussion  with  a  discourse 
on  elementary  zoology,  by  way  of  in¬ 
forming  readers  that  only  in  the  verte¬ 
brates  or  highest  group  of  animals  do 
we  meet  with  an  approach  to  the  vocal 
organs  of  man.  Even  in  lower  ver¬ 
tebrates  themselves,  as  in  many  fishes, 
an  organ  of  voice  may  be  altogether 
wanting,  and  sounds,  as  we  shall  here¬ 
after  see,  may  be  produced  in  fashions 
other  than  those  in  which  man  produces 
vocal  sounds.  What  may  have  to  be 
said  of  the  voice  of  higher  animals  may 
be  left  for  our  after -consideration.  We 
may  begin  our  researches  in  a  humbler 
vein,  and  investigate  the  ’*  droning 
flight,”  the  busy  hum,  and  the  lover’s 
chirpings  of  insect  life.  We  find  a  suit¬ 
able  text  in  the  gra.sshoppers  which 
chirp  so  loudly  in  the  meadows  around. 
A  very  curious  order  of  insects  is  that 
which  includes  the  grasshoppers,  lo¬ 
custs,  crickets,  and  earwigs  as  its  chief 
representatives.  They  possess  mouths 
adapted  for  biting,  hinder  wings  which 
have  straight  ribs,  and  which  are  folded 
like  fans,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
three  insects,  greatly  elongated  hind 
legs,  conferring  upon  them  a  marvellous 
power  of  progressing  by  a  senes  of 
leaps.  As  you  hear  the  "  cricket  on  the 
hearth  ”  call  to  its  mate,  or  the  cricket 
of  the  field  similarly  attracting  the 
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notice  of  Mrs.  Grasshopper,  you  might 
well  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  in¬ 
sects  possessed  organs  of  voice  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  of  higher  animals.  But 
the  song  of  the  cricket  is  truly  one  with¬ 
out  words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced 
by  a  mechanical  process  of  mere  fric¬ 
tion,  and  not  through  any  more  elabo¬ 
rate  mechanism,  such  as  one  expects  to 
find  in  the  vocal  apparatus  of  higher 
life.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  in  all 
cases  the  specialized  sounds  emitted  by 
insects  are  intended  as  “calls”  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  their  mates.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  female  insects,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  do  not  possess 
the  means  for  causing  sounds,  and  when 
present  in  the  latter  this  apparatus  re¬ 
mains  as  a  rule  in  an  undeveloped  con¬ 
dition.  Aristotle  of  old  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  this  fact  as  applied  to  the 
classic  cicada  ;  and  a  not  over-gallant 
poet,  Xenarchus,  hailing  from  Rhodes, 
inspired  possibly  by  the  memories  of 
many  remonstrances  from  the  female 
side  of  the  house,  seizes  the  naturalist’s 
text,  and  declares — 

Happy  the  Cicadas’  lives, 

Since  all  voiceless  are  their  wives. 

An  observation  of  Mr.  Bates,  in  his 
“  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,”  clearly 
shows  the  purpose  served  of  the  "  strid- 
ulation  ” — as  the  faculty  of  producing 
sound  is  named  in  insects.  A  male 
field-cricket,  like  some  gay  troubadour, 
has  been  seen  to  take  up  his  position  at 
the  entrance  of  his  burrow  in  the  twi¬ 
light.  Loud  and  clear  sound  his  notes, 
until,  on  the  approach  of  a  partner,  his 
song  becomes  more  subdued,  softer,  and 
all-expressive  in  its  nature,  and  as  the 
captivated  and  charmed  one  approaches 
the  singer  she  is  duly  caressed  and 
stroked  with  his  antennaj  as  if  by  way  of 
commendation  for  her  ready  response  to 
his  love-notes.  Thus  insect  courtship- 
progresses  much  as  in  higher  life,  al¬ 
though,  indeed,  the  siren-notes  belong  in 
the  present  case  to  the  sterner  sex,  and 
thus  reverse  the  order  of  things  in  higher 
existence. 

The  sound-producing  apparatus  in 
these  insects  consists  of  a  peculiar  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  wings,  wing-covers,  and 
legs.  Thus  the  grasshopper’s  song  is 
due  to  the  friction  produced  by  the  first 
joint  of  the  hind  leg  (or  thigh)  against 


the  wing-covers  or  first  pair  of  wings — 
a  kind  of  mechanism  which  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  species  of  violin¬ 
playing.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
a  row  of  very  fine  pointed  teeth,  num¬ 
bering  from  eighty  to  ninety  or  more,  is 
found.  When  the  wing-covers  or  first 
wings  are  in  turn  inspected,  their  ribs 
or  “  nervures  ”  are  seen  to  be  very 
sharp  and  of  projecting  nature,  and 
these  latter  constitute  the  “  strings,”  so 
to  speak,  of  the  violin.  Both  “  fiddles  ” 
are  not  played  upon  simultaneously ; 
the  insect  first  uses  one  and  then  the 
other — thus  practising  that  physiologi¬ 
cal  economy  which  is  so  frequently  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  naturalist’s  studies. 
Some  authorities,  in  addition,  inform  us 
that  the  base  of  the  tail  in  these  insects 
is  hollowed  so  as  to  constitute  a  veri¬ 
table  sounding-board,  adapted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  resonance  of  the  song.  And 
this  latter  faculty  is  still  more  plainly 
exemplified  in  certain  exotic  insects  al¬ 
lied  to  the  grasshoppers  ;  these  foreign 
relations  having  the  bodies  of  the  males 
distended  with  air  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  intensifying  the  sound. 
Again,  while,  as  already  remarked,  it 
is  the  gentlemen-insects  which  produce 
the  sounds,  there  exist  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  lady-insects  appear  to  emu¬ 
late  the  violin-playing  instincts  of  their 
mates. 

The  locusts  are  perhaps  the  most 
notable  singers  of  their  order.  The  lo¬ 
cust’s  song  has  been  heard  distinctly  at 
night  at  a  mile’s  distance  from  the  sing¬ 
ers.  In  North  America  the  katydid 
{Cyrtophyllus  concavus),  a  well-known 
species  of  locust,  is  so  named  from  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  song,  which  close¬ 
ly  resembles  the  words  “  katy-did-she- 
did,”  and  a  writer  describes  this  insect 
as  beginning  its  “  noisy  babble  ”  early 
in  the  evening  as  it  perches  on  the  up¬ 
per  branches  of  a  tree,  ”  while  rival 
notes  issue  from  the  neighboring  trees, 
and  the  groves  resound  with  the  call  of 
katy-did-she-did  the  livelong  night.”  In 
the  locusts,  the  two  front  wings  (or 
wing-covers,  as  they  are  called,  from 
their  function  of  protecting  the  hinder 
and  serviceable  wings)  produce  the  song. 
The  right  wing  is  the  fiddle,  the  left 
serving  as  the  bow.  A  special  rib  on 
the  under  side  of  the  latter  is  finely 
toothed,  and  is  rubbed  backward  and 
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forward  over  the  upper  ribs  of  the 
right  wing,  thus  producing  the  chirp. 
When  the  crickets  are  examined,  the 
disposition  of  the  wing-covers  is  seen  to 
resemble  that  of  the  locusts,  but  with 
the  difference  that  both  wing-covers 
have  the  same  structure,  each  being  al¬ 
ternately  used  as  violin  and  bow.  Of 
the  grasshopper  tribe,  the  locusts  have 
perhaps  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
musical  efficiency ;  the  grasshoppers 
themselves  come  next  in  order,  while  the 
crickets  are  the  least-specialized  and 
most  primitive  of  all.  It  is  a  most  note¬ 
worthy  observation  that  in  this  group 
of  insects  a  special  organ  of  hearing  is 
developed,  the  production  of  hearing 
powers  thus  taking  place  contempora¬ 
neously  with  the  ]>erfection  of  the  song. 
Organs  of  hearing  have  been  certainly 
discovered  only  in  the  insects  under 
consideration.  By  some  naturalists,  the 
antennae  or  feelers,  borne  on  the  head, 
have  been  credited  with  the  performance 
of  this  function,  but  this  view  is  prob¬ 
lematical  at  the  best.  In  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  the  “  ears  ”  consist  of  two  organs, 
somewhat  resembling  drums  in  general 
conformation.  These  are  found  at  the 
attachments  of  the  last  pair  of  legs.  In 
the  cricket  and  locust  the  hearing 
organs  are  found  on  the  fore-legs. 
Thus  it  is  both  curious  and  interesting 
to  find  that  the  development  of  sounds 
and  the  production  of  ears  to  hear  have 
taken  place  together  in  this  group  of  in¬ 
sects,  which  geologically  may  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  insect 
class.  And  the  fact  in  question  best  il¬ 
lustrates  to  us  that  correlation  between 
the  varied  ways  and  means  of  life  which 
is  so  continually  exemplified  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  workers  in  science  byways. 

We  stray  in  pastures  classical  and  es¬ 
pecially  Anacreon-wise,  when  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  investigate  the  biography  of 
the  cicada,  whose  marital  happiness  in 
the  possession  of  a  silent  partner  has  al¬ 
ready  been  remarked.  Says  Anacreon 
of  the  cicada  : 

Thee,  all  the  muses  hail  a  kindred  being  ; 
Thee,  great  Apollo  owns  a  dear  companion  ; 
Oh  !  it  was  he  who  gave  that  note  of  gladness. 
Wearisome  never. 

The  Greeks  of  old  delighted,  and  the 
Chinese  to-day  find  pleasure,  in  the  song 
of  cicadas,  imprisoned  in  cages  like 


birds  ;  and  as  Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us, 
the  emblem  of  music  was  a  cicada  sitting 
on  a  harp.  This  fashion  of  doing  honor 
to  the  insect  arose  from  the  legend  that 
Ennomus  and  Ariston,  two  rival 
Orpheuses,  were  contending  for  a  prize 
in  harp-playing.  Ennomus  broke  a 
string  of  his  harp  during  the  competi¬ 
tion,  but  a  cicada,  who,  doubtless 
through  a  kindred  interest  in  musical 
science,  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
contest,  flew  to  the  instrument,  and 
seating  itself  thereupon,  supplied  with 
its  note  the  place  of  the  missing  string. 
Little  can  we  wonder,  of  course,  that 
Ennomus  gained  the  prize  in  this  legen¬ 
dary  competition.  The  sound-produc¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  the  cicada  was  former¬ 
ly  believed  to  consist  of  a  special  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  breathing-openings  of 
these  insects.  The  breathing  organs  of 
insects  consist  of  a  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  of  trachea  or  delicate  air-tubes 
which  ramify  throughout  their  bodies 
and  convey  air  literally  to  every  portion 
of  their  frames.  The  air  is  admitted  to 
this  peculiar  system  of  air-tubes  by 
means  of  apertures  placed  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  and  named  spiracles  ;  these 
openings  being  capable  of  closure  at  the 
will  of  the  insect — a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  for  its  safety  during  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  flight.  The  cicada  sings  during 
the  day,  and  almost  solely  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly.  Virgil  himself  remarks 
of  the  insect  that  it  sings,  *'  sole  sub 
ardente,”  and  of  the  tropical  species 
Mr.  Bates  remarks  that  “  one  large 
kind,  perched  high  on  the  trees  around 
our  little  haven,  set  up  a  most  piercing 
chirp  ;  it  began,”  continues  our  author, 
“  with  the  usual  harsh  jarring  note  of 
its  tribe,  but  this  gradually  and  rapidly 
became  shriller,  until  it  ended  in  a  long 
and  loud  note,  resembling  the  steam 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  engine.”  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
cicada  and  its  music. 

Both  sexes  possess  the  musical  appar¬ 
atus,  but  that  of  the  female  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple  as  compared  with  the 
“  drum  ”  of  her  mate,  and  is  never 
used,  as  we  have  seen,  for  producing 
sounds.  The  apparatus  in  question  is 
situated  in  the  last  joint  of  the  cicada’s 
chest  and  in  the  succeeding  and  front 
joints  of  its  tail.  Briefly  described,  the 
“drum”  or  "timbale”  of  the  insect 
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consists  of  a  tightly  stretched  membrane 
and  other  structures,  capable  of  being 
affected,  stretched,  and  otherwise  manip¬ 
ulated,  by  certain  muscles,  along  with 
certain  cavities  destined  to  increase  the 
resonance  of  the  notes  ;  while  we  may 
not  omit  to  mention  the  spiracles  or 
breathing  apertures  as  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  production  of  the 
song.  The  drum  is  the  song-producer, 
which,  through  its  vibrations,  gives  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  characteristic  sounds,  and 
the  accessory  apparatus  serves  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  notes.  And 
the  spiracles  or  breathing  apparatus  may 
be  lastly  noted  to  play  an  important  part 
in  this  process,  since  they  serve  to  main¬ 
tain  the  necessary  equilibrium  between 
the  external  air,  and  the  atmosphere  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  cavities  already  men¬ 
tioned,  as  serving  to  increase  and  inten¬ 
sify  the  sounds.  Abundant  evidence 
testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  song  of  the 
cicada  being  used  to  allure  the  female 
insects,  and  voice  is  thus  again  witness¬ 
ed  as  a  means  of  courtship.  Is  there, 
after  all,  not  a  strong  analogy  betwixt 
the  love-song  and  the  low  and  tender 
accents  of  the  lover’s  part  as  played  by 
humanity,  and  the  song  of  the  cicada 
with  its  varying  intonations  and  accents 
appealing  as  powerfully  in  favor  of  the 
attractive  swain  as  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  mind  ?  And  it  seems,  in¬ 
deed,  a  laudable  enough  inference,  not 
merely  that  rivalry  in  song  is  a  stated 
and  regular  occurrence  in  cicada-life,  but 
that,  through  such  competition  in  voice, 
the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,  while  the 
most  musical  insects  come  to  the  front 
in  the  "  struggle  for  existence.” 

An  array  of  mailed  forms,  including 
”  the  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy 
hum,”  next  demands  attention.  In  no 
beetle,  and  indeed  in  no  other  insects, 
do  we  meet  with  the  perfection  of  vo¬ 
calization  seen  in  the  grasshoppers  and 
their  relations.  And  with  the  beetle  we 
approach  more  clearly  to  the  region  of 
”  hums  ”  and  droning,  and  leave  that 
of  specialized  sounds,  such  as  we  have 
been  metaphorically  hearing  in  the  ci¬ 
cadas.  To  pass  from  the  latter  insects  to 
the  beetles,  bees,  flies,  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  appears  to  be  a  transition  almost 
as  wide  as  that  between  the  articulate 
language  or  arithmetic  of  culture,  and 
the  scanty  vocabulary  of  the  savage  or 


the  primitive  mathematics  of  the  tribe 
who  can  count  ten  as  represented  on 
their  Angers  and  toes,  but  ask  in  amaze¬ 
ment  why  there  should  be  more  things 
in  the  world.  In  the  beetles  the  sound- 
producing  organ  is  comparable  to  a  kind 
of  “  rasp”  which  moves  upon  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  surface.  The  site  of  the  organ  in 
question  varies  in  different  beetles.  In 
some  the  rasps  are  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  one  or  two  of  the  tail-seg¬ 
ments,  and  are  rubbed  against  the  hind¬ 
er  edges  of  the  wing-covers.  Sometimes 
the  rasp  is  placed  quite  at  the  tip  of  the 
tail ;  and  in  some  well-known  beetles 
(such  as  the  weevils)  the  rasps  may  be 
borne  on  the  wing-covers  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  stridulating  sound  by  rubbing 
against  the  edges  of  the  joints  of  the 
tail.  Among  the  sounds  produced  by 
beetles,  the  weird  noise  of  the  death- 
watch  {Anobium)  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  sound  produced  by  these  beetles 
resembles  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and 
they  may  be  made  to  respond  by  placing 
a  watch  close  by  their  habitats.  The 
female  death-watches  are  known  to  tick 
in  response  to  the  sounds  of  the  male 
insects.  The  noise  is  produced  appar¬ 
ently  by  the  insect  raising  itself  on  its 
legs  and  by  its  striking  its  chest  against 
the  adjoining  wood.  Thus  the  simple 
explanation  of  an  insect  call  explains 
away  the  superstition  expressed  in  Gay’s 
line  : 

The  solemn  death-watch  click’d  the  hour  she 
died. 

Butterflies  and  moths  are  known  oc¬ 
casionally  to  produce  sounds,  which 
proceed  in  one  or  two  cases  at  least  from 
a  drum-like  membrane  analogous  to  that 
seen  in  cicada.  Mr.  Darwin,  indeed, 
mentions  that  one  species  {Ageronia 
feronid)  “  makes  a  noise  like  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  spring  catch,  which  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards.” 
Among  the  bees,  wasps,  and  other  so- 
called  Hymenopterous  insects,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  humming  noise  forms  a 
fact  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  And  one  or  two  species  possess  a 
power  of  emitting  sounds  of  more  defi¬ 
nite  nature,  which  correspond  to  the 
"stridulation  ”  of  the  grasshoppers  and 
their  kind.  But  it  is  a  well-known  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  fact,  that 
bees  are  known  to  express  emotional 
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variations  by  aid  of  their  humming 
sound.  “  A  tired  bee,”  says  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  “  hums  on  e',  and  therefore 
vibrates  its  wings  only  330  times  in  a 
second.”  A  bee  humming  on  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  its  vibra¬ 
tions  to  440  per  second.  ”  This  differ¬ 
ence,”  says  Sir  John,  “  is  probably  in¬ 
voluntary,  but  the  change  of  tone  is  evi¬ 
dently  under  the  command  of  the  will, 
and  thus  offers  another  point  of  similar¬ 
ity  to  a  true  ‘  voice.’  A  l)ee  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  honey  hums  continually  and  con¬ 
tentedly  on  a',  but  if  it  is  excited  or 
angry  it  produces  a  very  different  note. 
Thus,  then,”  concludes  this  author, 
“  the  sounds  of  insects  do  not  nierely 
serve  to  bring  the  sexes  together  ;  they 
are  not  merely  ‘  love-songs,’  but  also 
serve,  like  any  true  language,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings.” 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  that  the 
humming  or  buzzing  of  flies  varies  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  insect ;  the  sharp,  high,  ex¬ 
cited  ‘‘  buzz  ”  of  the  caught  fly  being 
markedly  different  from  the  placid  hum 
of  its  ordinary  existence.  Landois 
maintains  that  a  relatively  low  tone  pre¬ 
vails  during  flight  in  flies  ;  that  the  tone 
becomes  higher  when  the  wings  are  held 
to  prevent  their  vibration  ;  and  that  the 
highest  tone  of  all  is  heard  when  all 
movement  in  the  body  of  the  insect  is 
prevented.  This  last,  he  maintains,  is 
that  to  which  the  term  ”  voice,”  or,  as 
we  may  put  it,  ”  song  without  words,” 
may  be  applied.  As  such,  it  is  produced 
by  the  spiracles  or  breathing-apertures 
of  the  fly’s  chest,  and  it  may  be  heard 
when  every  other  part  of  the  insect  has 
been  removed.  The  low  note  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life  is  caused  by  the  rapid  vibration 
of  the  wings  in  the  air — the  sound  of  f 
being  produced  by  352  vibrations  of  the 
wings  per  second  ;  while  when  held 
captive  a  fly  will  move  its  wings  330 
times  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
second  sound,  or  that  produced  when 
the  fly  is  held  captive,  by  the  wings,  is 
caused,  or  at  least  is  accompanied,  by 
conspicuous  movements  of  the  joints  of 
the  tail,  and  by  the  frequent  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  head  against  the  front  of 
the  chest. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  facts 
which  entomology  brings  to  view  regard¬ 
ing  the  ”  voices  ”  of  insects.  Spiders 


of  certain  species  are  known  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  music,  a  fact  which,  if  of 
valid  nature,  would  appear  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  tarantula’s  famed  but 
legendary  procedure.  And  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  some  male 
spiders  possess  the  power  of  making  a 
rasping  noise  by  rubbing  the  hinder  part 
of  the  chest  against  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  or  tail. 

From  the  insect-class  and  from  the 
great  army  of  the  invertebrates  at  large, 
we  pass  to  the  confines  of  the  sub-king¬ 
dom  which  claims  man  as  its  head  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  orderly  survey  of  the 
field  before  us  we  arrive  at  the  fishes  as 
the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  group.  To 
speak  of  ”  sound-producing  ”  fishes  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  anomalous  proceeding, 
inasmuch  as  the  silence  of  fish-existence 
is  usually  accepted  as  an  article  of  un¬ 
questioning  faith.  But  clear  evidence 
exists  that  certain  fishes  do  produce 
sounds  of  very  definite  character. 
Among  those  large-headed  fishes  the 
Gurnards,  two,  named  the  “  Piper”  and 
“  Cuckoo  ”  species,  are  so  named  from 
the  notes  they  emit  on  being  taken  from 
the  water.  These  sounds  are  due  to  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  ”  swimming 
bladder”  of  the  fish,  and  are  said  to 
range  over  nearly  an  octave.  Certain 
male  fishes  of  the  genus  Ophidium  are 
known  to  produce  sounds  by  means  of  a 
curious  chain  of  bones  connected  to  the 
air-bladder  by  muscles  ;  and  the  Maigres 
or  Umbrinas  {Sciana  aquild),  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Mediterranean  fishes,  are, 
perhaps,  more  celebrated  for  their  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  way  of  producing 
a  drumming  noise  than  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect.  Some  authorities  have  declared 
that  the  Maigres  produce  flutelike 
notes,  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  be  au¬ 
dible  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  The 
male  fishes  alone  make  these  noises,  and 
Kingsley  has  recorded  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  of  Rochelle  find  it  possible  to  take 
them  without  bait,  by  means  of  a  skilful 
imitation  of  the  noise.  The  Drumfish 
{Pogonias')  of  North  American  coasts  ob¬ 
tains  its  name  from  the  loud  and  persist¬ 
ent  noises  it  makes,  and  certain  other 
fishes,  belonging  to  different  species, 
imitate  the  latter  fish  in  this  respect. 
“  To  this  fish  {P.  chromis)”  says  Dr. 
Gunther  in  his  recent  work  on”  Fishes,” 
"  more  especially  is  given  the  name  of 
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‘  Drum,’  from  the  extraordinary  sounds 
which  are  produced  by  it  and  other 
allied  Scioenoids.  These  sounds  are 
better  expressed  by  the  word  drumming 
than  by  any  other,  and  are  frequently 
noticed  by  persons  in  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  where  those  fishes  abound.” 
"  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,” 
adds  Dr.  Gunther,  “  by  what  means  the 
‘  Drum  ’  produces  the  sound.  Some 
naturalists  believe  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  clapping  together  of  the  pharyngeal 
teeth,  which  are  very  large  molar  teeth. 
However,  if  it  be  true  that  the  sounds 
are  accompanied  by  a  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel,  it  seems  more  prob¬ 
able  that  they  are  produced  by  the 
fishes  beating  their  tails  against  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  parasites  with  which  that  part  of 
their  body  is  infested.”  Dr.  Gunther’s 
explanation  of  the  production  of  the 
noise  of  the  Pogonias  necessarily  de¬ 
stroys  any  connection  between  that 
sound  and  the  mating  instincts  of  these 
fishes.  But  in  other  cases,  from  the  al¬ 
most  universal  absence  of  the  sound- 
producing  power  in  the  female  fishes, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  facul¬ 
ty  in  question  is  used  and  designed  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  latter  to  their 
mates. 

Perched  on  a  comfortable  log  of  wood 
is  a  frog,  surveying  nature  with  the 
placid  stare  of  contentment  which  as  a 
rule  amphibians  preserve  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  of  life.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Rana  Temporaria  (as  he  is  des¬ 
ignated  in  scientific  circles)  possesses  a 
voice,  but  that  he  elects  to  let  himself 
be  heard,  as  a  rule,  only  when  it  suits 
himself.  You  may  get  round  your  frog, 
however,  by  an  ingenious  physiological 
trick,  much  resembling  the  act  of  an  un¬ 
known  benefactor  who  knows  you  are 
bound  to  laugh  when  he  tickles  you  un¬ 
der  the  arms.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Goltz’s  experiment  of  the  ”  Quak-ver- 
such  ?”  No  :  then  suppose  that  Mr.  R. 
Temporaria  Clammyskin,  as  he  sits 
before  you,  could  be  deprived  of  the 
front  lobes  of  his  brain.  The  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  experiment  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  Draw  your  finger  gently  down 
the  middle  of  his  back,  and  when  you 
touch  a  given  part  of  Clammyskin’s  sur¬ 
face,  the  frog,  minus  the  front  lobes. 


will  croak.  He  will  not  croak  unless 
you  stroke  his  back  :  but  regularly,  as  if 
you  touched  the  ”  croaking-siop,”  in  the 
amphibian  organ,  he  will  emit  his  single 
note  whenever  your  finger  arrives  at 
the  stated  spot.  There  is  much  that  is 
obscure  here,  but  the  rationale  of  the  in¬ 
scrutable  croak  is  at  least  clear.  It  is 
produced  by  an  order  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  which  governs  the  vocal  organs  of 
Clammyskin,  and  which  part  is  stimu¬ 
lated  unerringly  and  unvaryingly  b^  the 
outward  stimulus  supplied  by  the  touch 
of  the  finger.  But  when  possessing  his 
front  lobes,  the  frog  may  still  be  made 
to  croak  by  the  application  of  gentle 
stimulus  to  his  back,  while  naturally  the 
male  frogs  are  given  to  croak  incessant¬ 
ly  at  the  time  of  egg-deposition.  The 
male  voice  asserts  itself  in  a  very  mark¬ 
ed  manner  over  that  of  the  female  frogs, 
and  in  the  scientific  version  of 

A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

the  croak  counts  for  much,  both  as  a 
sign  of  attractiveness  in  the  wooer,  and 
of  his  progress  in  his  suit.  When  we 
have  attained  to  such  heights  in  the 
science  of  mind  as  may  entitle  the  scien¬ 
tist  of  the  future  to  write  the  “  Compar¬ 
ative  Psychology  of  the  Frog’s  Wooing,” 
and  of  the  Clammyskin  tribe  in  general, 
the  language  of  the  croak  may  prove  to 
be  more  diverse  and  eloquent  than  we 
may  now  suppose  to  be  possible. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
overwhelmingly  powerful  nature  of  the 
oratory  prevalent  in  our  {>onds  and 
ditches  in  the  months  of  early  spring. 

Vocalization  of  the  highest  types  now 
awaits  a  brief  review  ;  and  perchance,  by 
way  of  introduction,  you  may  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  of  that  curious  machin¬ 
ery  wherewith  the  mind  finds  outward 
expression  in  so  many  and  varied  ways. 
Every  one  knows  that  voice  comes  from 
a  region  situated  somewhere  near 
“  Adam’s  Apple.”  To  be  sure,  this  is  no 
very  definite  way  of  expressing  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  organ  of  voice,  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  localizing  the  faculty, 
at  any  rate.  The  human  “  larynx  ” 
or  voice-organ,  to  be  brief,  exists  at 
the  top  of  the  windpipe,  as  a  kind  of 
gristly  box,  composed  of  elastic  and 
movable  cartilages  of  which  ”  Adam’s 
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Apple  ”  is  both  a  prominent  and  impor¬ 
tant  example.  This  gristly  box  is  placed 
in  the  direct  track  of  the  air-currents 
passing  to  and  from  the  lungs.  Its  en¬ 
trance  is  guarded  above  by  a  little  lid 
(the  epiglottis)  which  prevents  food-par¬ 
ticles  from  “  going  the  wrong  way.*’ 
Inside  the  box  are  two  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  named  the  true  vocal  cords  ; 
other  two  folds  (the  fcUse  vocal  cords)  also 
exist,  but  the  latter  do  not  aid  in  the 
production  of  voice.  By  the  varying 
alterations  and  degrees  of  tension  pro¬ 
duced  upon  these  cords  by  means  of 
special  muscles,  and  primarily  through 
the  outward  passage  of  air-currents  from 
the  lungs,  voice  and  its  variations  are 
produced. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  lesson  in  ele¬ 
mentary  physiology  which  may  be  more 
fully  learned,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
herein  concerned,  from  a  shilling  primer 
such  as  we  may  see — thanks  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  true  culture — in  use  in  very 
many  of  our  secondary  schools.  The 
vocad  organs  of  birds  are  constructed  on 
a  type  essentially  similar  to  that  of  man  ; 
but  were  we  to  apply  to  a  primer  of 
zoology  for  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  bird-class  and  its  voice- 
organs,  we  should  be  told  that  birds  act¬ 
ually  possess  two  such  organs — one  sit¬ 
uated  as  man’s  is  placed,  at  the  top  of 
the  windpipe,  and  one  at  the  root  of  the 
windpipe,  just  before  that  tube  divides 
into  two  to  supply  the  lungs  with  air. 
Thus  birds  have  an  upper  larynx  and  a 
lower  larynx  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which 
is  the  true  organ  of  voice.  Of  all 
points  in  the  history  of  birds,  none  is 
more  surprising  than  the  extreme  varia¬ 
tions  in  their  song.  A  warbler  has  just 
finished  its  trill,  with  a  burst  of  sweet 
melody  that  makes  me  long  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  song  ;  the  memory  of  the 
skylark’s  chant  is  ever-present  with  us 
as  a  morning  hymn  ;  and  the  night 
closes  with  a  varied  concert  from  the 
wooded  grove  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  notes  of  the  ducks  bring  before  us 
another  phase  of  bird-voice,  the  sharp 
paean  cry  of  the  peacock  resounds  in  our 
ears,  and  the  clang  of  the  swan  reminds 
us  of  the  harsh  and  discordant  as  well 
as  the  sweeter  lays  of  bird-life.  ’*  Why 
do  birds  sing  ?”  asked  the  naturalists  of 
old,  and  each  supplied  a  different  an¬ 
swer  to  the  query.  Says  Montagu,  the 


“  business  ”  of  the  male  song  birds  “  is 
to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot, 
breathing  out  their  full  and  amorous 
notes,  which  by  instinct  the  female 
knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to  choose 
her  mate.”  Once  more  the  love-song 
theory  appears  to  view,  and  finds  its 
support  in  facts.  Bechstein,  careful 
observer  and  enthusiastic  ornithologist, 
tells  us  that  finches  and  canaries  will 
choose  the  best  singer  as  a  mate  ;  and 
the  lady-nightingales  are  known  to  place 
the  same  high  estimate  on  a  fine  flow  of 
song.  Then  comes  the  “  rivalry  and 
emulation  ”  theory,  founded,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  upon  the  too  lax  notion  that 
birds  are  bound  to  imitate  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  which  declares  that 
birds  sing  for  the  sake  of  vanquishing 
their  fellows,  and  that  in  every  wood  an 
"  Eisteddfod”  is  held,  with  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  vainglory,  jealousy,  and  emula¬ 
tion  in  the  musical  art.  But  emulation, 
if  It  exist,  may  be  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  courtship,  as  one  has  every 
reason  to  believe  it  forms  no  small  part 
of  the  phenomena  of  love-making  in 
higher  life,  and  the  theory  of  rivalry  in 
song  may  thus  be  included  in  the  larger 
theory  that  birds  sing  because  they  mate, 
and  mate  because  they  sing. 

Another  important  consideration  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  bird-songsters  are  all  of  the 
smallest  size.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we 
hear  a  melodious  voice  in  a  large  bird  ; 
the  Australian  Menuras,  or  lyre-birds — 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  tail- 
feathers— birds  which  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  small  turkey — being  the  most 
notable  exception  to  the  general  rule 
above  mentioned.  Then,  too,  we  shall 
find  that  the  songs  of  birds  may  and  do 
improve  by  culture.  Sparrows  will 
learn  in  time  to  sing  most  melodiously  ; 
and  of  course  there  is  no  end  to  the  list 
of  tunes  or  sounds  a  mocking-bird  may 
acquire.  In  addition  to  true  song, 
some  birds  may,  as  Darwin  has  it,  prac¬ 
tise  “  instrumental  music.”  The  tur¬ 
keys  ”  make  a  joyful  noise  ”  in  their 
own  fashion  by  scraping  their  wings  on 
the  ground,  and  the  snipes,  and  grouse, 
"drum”  with  their  wings,  as  also  do 
the  male  goatsuckers  or  “  nightjars.” 

Our  study  draws  to  a  close.  I  prom¬ 
ised  at  the  outset  that  it  could  be  nothing 
better  than  sketchy  in  its  nature,  and  it 
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has  been  an  easy  matter  to  fulfil  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  kind  in  question.  But  out¬ 
lines  are  preliminaries  to  complete  pict¬ 
ures  ;  and  if  I  have  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  temerity  to  fill  in  the  sketch,  I 
am  well  content  to  have  perchance 
paved  the  way  for  a  fuller  consideration 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  origin  of 
songs  with  words  and  songs  without 
words  which  contribute  so  much  to  our 
rational  and  natural  enjoyment,  and  I 
will  add  instruction  in  the  wa)s  of  liv¬ 
ing  things  likewise. 

The  evening  begins  to  draw  nigh  ; 
and  already  the  singers  of  the  day  are 
leaving  their  leafy  orchestra,  and  Hitting 
homeward  to  rest. 

That  weird  mammal  the  bat — vestige, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  great  flying 
Pterodactyls  of  the  middle  ages  (of  geol¬ 
ogy; — is  abroad,  looking  after  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  way  of  gnats,  moths,  beetles, 
and  such  belated  flies  as  may  have  in¬ 
nately  determined  that  they  “  won’t  go 
home  till  morning,”  like  certain  rustic 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  who  thus 
declare  on  leaving  ”  The  Swan  with 
Two  Necks  ”  in  the  village — but  of 
whom  a  chief  peculiarity  is  that  once 
home  they  won’t  leave  home  for  work 
when  the  morning  comes,  a  fact  expli¬ 
cable  possibly  on  grounds  connected 
with  obscurity  of  the  cerebral  circula¬ 
tion.  The  bat  sweeps  round  and  round. 


but  is  no  singer  of  mine,  although  it 
squeaks  when  caught.  Possibly  under 
training  the  bat,  like  the  mouse,  might 
“sing” — and  1  heard  a  mouse  sing 
sweetly  behind  a  wainscot  once  upon  a 
time.  I  hear  a  faint  stirrage  among  the 
crows  in  the  nests  overhead,  Mr.  Crow 
possibly  absorbing  too  much  house- 
room,  and  Mother  Crow  expostulating 
on  behalf  of  herself  and  progeny.  The 
beetles  are  out  for  the  evening,  and  now 
and  then  a  late  dragonfly  wheels  and 
sweeps  along,  regardless  of  certain  ac¬ 
tive  birds  with  wide  gapes  that  hover 
near  like  aerial  spectres.  1  hear  a  frog 
croak  now  and  then — by  way  of  assur¬ 
ance,  1  presume,  that  the  Clammyskin 
family  “  never  nods,”  but  is  invariably 
active  and  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  life. 
The  twilight  deepens.  There  are 
sounds  of  stirring  in  the  adjoining  room. 
I  hear  my  hostess  play  a  prelude  to  a 
favorite  ballad.  She  plays  charmingly, 
and  sings  well  ;  this  last  the  highest  ex¬ 
pression  of  vocal  development,  and 
one  which  served  doubtless  in  days  gone 
by  to  captivate  the  heart  of  my  friend 
the  host,  as  in  reverse  order  the  cricket’s 
chirp  enchants  Miss  Acheta,  or  as  the 
sweet  song  of  Mr.  Nightingale  tells  of 
his  love  for  the  listening  beauty.  Very 
good.  I  shall  wipe  my  pen.  Now  for 
”  songs  with  words.”  Good-night. — 
Belgravia  Magazine. 


DREAMS. 

BY  WALTER  MERRIES  POLLOCK. 

A  DREAM  flew  out  of  the  ivory  gate 
And  came  to  me  when  night  was  late. 

My  love  drew  near  with  the  proud  sad  eyes 
And  the  fathomless  look  of  soft  surprise. 

I  slept  in  peace  through  the  summer  night 

As  1  dreamed  of  her  eyes  and  their  depth  of  light. 

A  dream  came  out  from  the  gate  of  horn 
And  flew  to  me  at  early  mom. 

I  ran  to  the  stable  and  saddled  my  steed. 

We  rushed  through  the  dawn  at  a  headlong  speed  ; 
When  I  reached  my  love  the  sun  shone  bright. 

And  I  found  her  dead  in  the  morning  light. 
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The  number  of  British  subjects  who 
visit  the  United  States  for  pleasure  is 
increasing  every  year,  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  that  country  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  surprising  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  travellers  from  our  shores 
who  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  multitude  of 
tourists  who  have  neither  time  nor 
health  for  so  long  a  journey.  They 
naturally  resort  to  the  neighboring  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe.  They  want  immediate 
change  from  home  pre-occupations,  and 
this  they  find  in  visiting  public  galleries 
or  spectacles,  antiquarian  remains,  or 
historic  monuments.  They  get  rest  and 
a  certain  amount  of  refined  enjoyment, 
without  acquiring  or  wishing  for  any 
special  acquaintance  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  sojourn.  They  come 
back  to  the  business  of  every-day  life 
with  some  pleasant  memories  to  muse 
over,  and  all  the  better  pleased  because 
there  was  nothing  in  their  journey  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  the  thoughts  that 
engage  them  in  their  own  country.  But 
for  travellers  less  pressed  for  time,  or 
less  jaded  in  mind  or  body,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  trip  to  America  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  real.  Magnificent  scenery, 
luxurious  modes  of  travel,  comfortable 
hotels,  and  a  fine  climate  are  no  small 
advantages.  For  those  who  have  not 
made  a  sea-voyage,  and  who  are  not  in¬ 
capable  of  enjoying  one,  the  trip  to  New 
York  is  just  long  enough  to  give  a  de¬ 
lightful  experience  of  the  wonders  of 
ocean  with  a  very  small  degree  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  danger.. 

Then  there  is  more  than  luxurious  ex¬ 
istence  and  change  of  scene  and  variety 
of  natural  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
visit  even  by  those  who  have  not  time 
or  opportunity  to  make  any  study  with 
American  society  properly  so  called. 
The  mere  superficial  aspect  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  country  is  full  of  vivid  inter¬ 
est  for  any  one  who  is  not  too  languid 
to  care  about  history  or  politics  or  so¬ 
cial  organization.  The  first  existence  of 
this  continent,  so  far  as  Western  knowl¬ 
edge  goes,  is  a  part  of  our  modern  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  growth  of  the  States  was 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events,  political  and  relig¬ 


ious,  in  our  own  country.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  are  all  interwoven 
with  our  own.  Their  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  all  built  on  political  principles 
with  which  our  constitutional  history 
teems  ;  their  actual  stage  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  is  that  toward  which  we 
are  told  the  old  European  countries  are 
gravitating.  In  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country  we  can  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  working  on  an  enormous  scale 
of  many  of  those  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  have  engaged  the  minds 
of  the  greatest  thinkers,  and  for  our  own 
observation  we  have  the  aid  of  a  widely- 
extended  press,  the  advantage  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  we  are  familiar.  No 
more  vivid  intellectual  enjoyment  has 
been  offered  to  the  human  mind  since 
the  days  when  Athens  saw  the  habits 
and  laws  of  the  old  Hellenic  races  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  life  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Grajcia.  All  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  all  the  shibboleths  we  hear  re¬ 
peated  in  the  press,  recall  some  stage  of 
our  history.  We  are  reminded  at  one 
moment  of  Magna  Charta  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  at  another  of  the  Puritan  rev¬ 
olution.  Virginia  recalls  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  martial  aristocracy  of 
England  ;  Maryland,  with  its  great  mar¬ 
tial  Catholic  establishments,  the  alli¬ 
ances  that  proved  fatal  to  the  house  of 
Stuart  ;  Pittsburg,  the  scene  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  first  military  success,  now  the 
great  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
North,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  Chat¬ 
ham’s  most  brilliant  achievements. 
Each  of  the  Northern  States  brings  to 
mind  some  phase  of  that  popular  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  which,  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Lollards,  has  presented  itself 
in  England  under  the  various  forms  of 
dissent. 

An  active  traveller,  whose  special  de¬ 
light  is  scenery,  might  turn  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railway  system  to  such  account  as 
to  visit  all  the  great  natural  wonders  of 
the  United  States  in  a  couple  of  months. 
A  less  fatiguing  and  more  interesting 
course  will  be  to  take  some  one  tract  of 
the  States  at  a  time,  and  observe  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ways  of  the  population  as 
well  as  of  the  natural  scenery  around. 
A  line  running  from  Boston  to  Montreal 
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in  Canada,  from  thence  to  St.  Paul, 
then  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  Ohio  and  east  through  the 
Alleghanies  to  Virginia,  includes  exam¬ 
ples  of  all  the  important  phases  of 
American  life  except  that  of  the  Pacific 
coasts.  We  have  within  these  limits 
one  of  the  noblest  of  nature’s  works, 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  fairy-like  beauty 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting 
passage  of  the  Rapids,  and  these  latter 
attractions  are  but  adornments  of  the 
majestic  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  greatest  personality  among  the 
American  livers.  The  Hudson,  with 
all  its  beauty,  is  an  estuary,  not  a  river. 
The  Mississippi  suggests  a  huge  dyke, 
and  we  have  to  recall  the  thousands  of 
miles  it  runs  and  the  various  climates  it 
experiences  before  we  realize  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  the  great  father  of 
waters  ;  but  on  the  St.  Lawrence  we  are 
always  conscious  of  the  great  effort  of 
nature  to  carry  the  vast  waters  of  the 
Northern  lakes  to  the  sea.  Even  within 
the  limits  above  suggested  the  most 
picturescjiie  aspect  of  the  Mississippi 
may  be  enjoyed  in  Minnesota,  where  it 
rolls  through  a  country  that  recalls  some 
of  the  finest  river  scenery  of  Europe. 
At  St.  Louis  it  is  already  swollen  to  a 
mighty  tide,  and  has  acquired  the  char¬ 
acter  which  it  preserves  for  the  next 
seven  hundred  miles  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Preeminent  as  much  of  this  scenery 
is  among  the  marvels  of  nature,  a  still 
greater  enjoyment  is  the  observation  of 
the  people  themselves,  so  variously  oc¬ 
cupied  over  this  vast  area  in  different 
stages  of  their  work,  the  building  up  of 
the  American  nation.  In  such  a  circuit 
as  we  have  suggested  we  could  contrast 
the  fresh  enterprise  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  with  the  splendid  repose  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  old  settled  towns 
whose  position  was  won  eighty  years 
since.  In  the  former  we  have  all  the 
excitement  of  a  battle  yet  to  be  won. 
In  the  latter,  spacious  streets  filled  with 
an  orderly  and  not  hurried  commerce, 
extensive  suburbs  with  palatial  villas, 
and  a  general  disposition  to  turn  to  the 
more  luxurious  side  of  life,  attest  the 
success  already  achieved.  But  the 
strongest  impression  we  receive  in 
America  is  the  almost  fantastic  contrast 
between  traditional  associations  which 


connect  us  with  the  people,  and  present 
habits  and  ways  which  mark  them  at 
once  as  a  separate  nation. 

When  the  Englishman  first  looks  at 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  dancing  in  the 
sun,  the  long  smokeless  streets,  with 
their  busy  crowds  certainly  not  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  his  immediate  impulse  is  to 
fall  back  on  his  earliest  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  his  scanty  store  of  French,  and 
to  ask  his  way  in  that  tongue.  So 
strong  is  the  impression  of  foreign 
locality  which  the  climate  and  the  aspect 
of  the  city  give  him,  that  it  is  some 
time  before  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
expect  to  hear  English  from  these  tall, 
spare,  keen-eyed  men  who  talk  so  little, 
in  so  low  a  tone.  When  we  meet 
Americans  in  Europe,  their  accent  at¬ 
tracts  attention  ;  when  we  are  among 
them,  with  climate  and  manners  and 
dress  and  expression  so  different  from 
our  own,  our  surprise  is  to  find  them  at 
home  in  our  language.  The  spacious 
hall  of  the  hotel  is  not  reserved  for  the 
guests  and  the  servants.  It  is  filled  by 
a  busy  crowd.  Not  that  they  are  always 
moving  about  or  talking.  The  men  who 
sit  in  the  armchairs  against  the  wall  or 
clustered  round  the  pillars  that  support 
the  dome,  are  not  idle  vacant-eyed 
loungers.  They  closely  observe  each 
passer-by,  now  and  again  glide  through 
the  crowd  to  claim  an  old  acijuaintance 
or  to  give  attendance  to  a  promised  ren¬ 
dezvous.  Loud  talking  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  women.  In  ordinary 
business  the  American  is  never  noisy. 
He  says  little.  It  may  be  to  the  point 
or  not,  according  to  his  good  sense  or 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  it  is  generally 
brief  and  always  delivered  in  a  quiet 
low  key.  As  both  good  sense  and 
honesty  are  leading  characteristics  of  the 
American  people,  the  exception  here 
made  to  the  general  terseness  of  their 
ordinary  communications  is  but  an  ex¬ 
ception. 

Hard  as  they  work,  they  have,  like 
other  people,  their  social  gatherings  and 
their  holidays.  On  these  occasions  no 
people  are  more  chatty  and  sociable,  as 
we  know  from  our  experience  of  them 
at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  any  trav¬ 
eller  can  prove  for  himself  if  he  joins  an 
excursion  from  Boston  or  Philadelphia  ; 
but  before  we  are  many  days  in  the 
country  we  are  struck  by  what  Mr, 
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Carlyle  would  recognize  as  a  great  gift 
of  silence,  a  characteristic  which 
American  writers  have  often  noticed,  but 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  among 
the  people  themselves.  The  peculiar 
humors  of  American  life  have  often  been 
described  ;  the  American  story-teller, 
the  captain  of  the  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boat,  the  bar  frequenter,  the  professional 
politician,  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
would  call  the  rowdy  Philistine,  have 
had  many  painters.  What  neither 
books  nor  our  experience  of  Americans 
in  Europe  present  to  us  are  the  habits 
and  type  of  the  working  American,  the 
merchant  or  trader  in  his  daily  life, 
whether  in  his  ship  or  in  his  ofhce,  or 
travelling  in  search  of  custom  or  employ* 
ment  for  his  labor  or  his  capital.  His 
mind  is  so  intently  fixed  on  his  object 
that  he  avoids  all  useless  expenditure  of 
thought  or  words.  Restless  he  may  be. 
He  is  seldom  long  in  the  same  spot. 
He  likes  movement,  even  the  motion  of 
the  rocking  chair.  He  is  never  listless. 
Nothing  escapes  his  vigilant  eye  ;  but  it 
is  a  quiet,  regulated  vitality,  too  absorb¬ 
ed  and  earnest  to  be  noisy.  At  the 
dinner-table  of  a  great  hotel  you  may 
occasionally  hear  a  couple  of  veteran 
politicians  discuss  the  signs  of  the  times, 
or  recall  former  struggles,  or  the  young 
people  of  a  family  party  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  few  inquiries  as  to  their  tastes 
or  plans  of  holiday  ;  but  generally,  both 
with  men  and  women,  the  meal-time  is 
too  important  a  part  of  their  busy  lives 
to  be  given  up  to  idle  conversation. 
The  long,  elaborate  menu  is  scanned 
with  close  attention,  a  varied  repast  is 
ordered,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  its  consumption.  This  is 
achieved  with  great  rapidity,  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  dishes — say,  for 
breakfast,  various  fruits,  hominy,  fish, 
meat,  eggs,  beside  a  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  cakes  ;  but  there  is  no  greedy 
eagerness.  It  is  an  important  piece  of 
work  steadily  carried  through,  and  oPce 
it  is  finished  there  is  no  loitering.  The 
last  mouthful  swallowed  and  the  finger- 
glasses  used,  the  chairs  are  pushed  back, 
and  the  guests  glide  swiftly  off  to  the 
other  occupations  of  life. 

The  lower  part  of  New  York  abounds 
in  fine  scenery  and  memorable  associa¬ 
tions.  As  our  steamer  approaches  the 
wharf  after  nightfall,  one  of  those  many 


steamers  which  bring  back  holiday 
makers  from  the  pleasure  parks  of 
Coney  or  Staten  Islands,  the  lights 
gleaming  on  every  side,  reflected  in  the 
waters  all  around,  remind  us  for  a 
moment  of  the  sea-encircled  city  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  morning  sunshine,  the 
width  of  these  channels  and  the  great 
navies  riding  in  them  recall  us  to 
modem  commerce.  The  glade  of  tall 
trees  in  the  Battery  Gardens  close  by 
affords  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  busy 
scene  of  the  wharfs.  Adjoining  is  the 
Bowling-Green,  the  centre  of  the  city 
in  colonial  times.  Its  fine  trees  and 
quaint  surroundings  recall  the  days 
when  Washington  struggled  with  the 
Howes  and  the  Clintons  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city. 

We  have  hardly  time  to  enjoy  this 
locality  before  we  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  those  special  traits  which 
mark  the  American  people  all  over  the 
States.  Within  a  few  yards  of  this  al¬ 
most  rural  quiet  we  are  in  the  Broadway 
and  at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street,  the 
money  market  of  the  United  States. 
The  throng  of  eager  business  people 
traversing  the  streets  reminds  us  of 
Lothbury  rather  than  of  the  Rue  Vivi¬ 
enne  ;  but  the  scene  becomes  very 
different  from  either  of  these  old-world 
quarters  when  we  become  familiar  with 
the  demeanor  of  the  individuals  who 
make  up  the  stirring  crowd.  The  sense 
of  personal  independence  is  already  vis¬ 
ible  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  when  we 
get  to  see  what  this  bearing  means  it  has 
all  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  experience. 

If  we  enter  a  shop,  we  do  not  find 
that  deferential  welcome  which  London 
offers  ;  rather  a  critical,  inquiring  atti¬ 
tude,  as  of  men — we  think — who  recol¬ 
lect  that  a  chance  customer  like  our* 
selves  may  be,  perhaps,  no  better  than  he 
should  be.  We  soon  find  that  this  un¬ 
demonstrative  observant  demeanor  only 
indicates  the  intention  of  the  shopman 
to  ascertain  our  wants  as  thoroughly  and 
quickly  as  p>ossible,  and  supply  them 
without  delay.  There  is  no  time  lost  in 
ceremony  ;  our  demands  are  met  with 
promptness  and  quiet  civility.  The 
shopkeepers  assume  that  we,  like  them¬ 
selves,  want  to  get  through  the  work 
with  as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with 
finding  what  we  want.  The  shopman — 
or  clerk,  as  he  is  termed — and  the 
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shoeblack  are  the  merchant  and  the  rail¬ 
way  director  and  the  statesman  in  an 
earlier  stage,  and  they  do  their  imme¬ 
diate  business  with  thoroughness  and 
confidence,  like  people  who  feel  that 
they  are  bearing  their  part  in  the  larger 
and  higher  conceptions  of  life,  and  will, 
if  they  do  themselves  justice,  be  one 
day  as  comfortable  and  important  as 
any  of  their  customers.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  clerk  or  workman  of  to-day,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  there  is  no  vulgar  assertion  of  this 
equality.  The  people  he  has  to  deal 
with  ordinarily  never  dream  of  disput¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  accustomed  to  the  subservience 
of  the  productive  or  distributing  classes 
here,  that  any  embarrassment  can  arise. 
We  soon  learn  that  the  absence  of  the 
deference  we  are  accustomed  to  does 
nof  mean  disrespect ;  it  is  an  uncon¬ 
scious  compliment.  It  is  giving  us 
credit  for  a  knowledge  of  their  social 
system  ;  it  assumes  that  we  are  aware 
there  is  no  social  inferiority  between  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  landowner  and 
the  laborer  or  clerk  ;  it  attributes  to  us 
some  of  their  own  good  sense  to  con¬ 
clude  that  we  want  our  business  done, 
and  done  well,  without  loss  of  time. 

Upon  the  lower  order  of  laborers  this 
influence  is  particularly  beneficial — peo¬ 
ple  who  do  the  work  of  cabmen  and 
porters,  and  what  we  call  day  laborers. 
Among  these  people  there  is  a  general 
absence  of  that  roughness  and  rowdyism 
which  mark  the  same  class  with  us  when 
their  temper  is  disturbed.  In  the  course 
of  one's  travels  occasional  disputes 
arise,  and  there  is  the  usual  amount  of 
petty  knavery  ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
meet  with  that  insolence  which  almost 
invariably  accompanies  a  dispute  with 
the  same  class  here.  Bad  language  is 
hardly  ever  heard,  even  in  the  North- 
West.  Certainly  there  is  much  less  of  it 
there  than  among  the  young  men  of 
fashion  in  New  York,  who  seem  to  think 
that  a  certain  amount  of  damning  this 
and  that  proves  a  familiarity  with  Euro¬ 
pean  habits. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  this  spirit 
of  self-respect  is  that  the  traveller  is  not 
called  on  to  spend  time  and  money  in 
distributing  largesses  to  small  railway 
and  hotel  employes.  Another  effect 
which  we  can  trace  to  the  same  root 


idea,  is  an  attention  to  personal  tidiness 
much  greater  than  among  the  same  class 
with  us.  In  a  few  weeks  in  the  United 
States  we  see  more  shoe-blacking  and 
brushing-up  than  perhaps  in  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  Everybody  does  rough 
work  now  and  again,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  hard  work  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  make  themselves  tidy  and 
comfortable  when  the  work  is  over.  A 
curious  sight  it  is  to  walk  down  Broad¬ 
way  just  as  the  shops  and  warehouses 
are  about  to  close,  when  the  assistants 
may  be  seen  at  the  doorways  waiting  in 
a  group  round  a  shoeblack,  who  has 
been  retained  to  complete  their  toilet 
before  they  start  for  their  respective 
abodes — go  “up  town,”  or,  as  we 
should  say,  “go  west.”  In  the  same 
way,  hotels  and  railway  trains  and  sta¬ 
tions  abound  in  convenient  lavatories, 
and  travelling  is  carried  on  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  for  cleanliness  and  appearance 
which  is  not  general  in  Europe.  This 
comes  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  great¬ 
er  practice  in  travelling  which  the  habits 
of  the  Americans  give  them,  but  is  also 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  their  disposi¬ 
tion  not  to  give  way  to  circumstances. 
They  are  too  conscious  of  their  dignity 
and  position  as  American  citizens  to  be 
put  out  of  countenance  by  material  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  they  gain  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  shift  as  best  they  can.  Rough  trav¬ 
elling,  or  coarse  and  dirty  work,  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of  ;  and  the  man  who 
knows  what  cleanliness  and  order  are, 
asserts  his  natural  taste  on  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

Of  the  cosmopolitan  world  of  New 
York  the  hurried  traveller  may  be  able 
to  see  but  little.  That  little,  however, 
will  probably  convince  him  that  he  has 
fresher  fields  of  observation  elsewhere. 
The  fashion  of  the  Atlantic  cities  has 
many  attractions,  but,  with  a  dash  and 
daring  and  lavishness  all  its  own,  it  is 
strongly  modelled  on  European  habits. 
Perhaps  its  least  interesting  characteris¬ 
tic  is  the  disposition  to  convince  stran¬ 
gers  that  these  Americans  of  the  eastern 
cities  are  not  as  other  Americans,  but 
have  European  tastes  and  experiences. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
own  country.  The  spirit  of  national 
pride  in  their  present  strength  and  the 
great  career  before  them  is  never  absent 
in  any  American,  but  one  does  frequent- 
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ly  find  among  the  wealthier  classes  a 
disposition  to  accept  European  ways 
simply  because  they  are  European,  and 
without  discriminating  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  are  nobler  or  better  ways 
— ways  that  tend  to  make  life  more 
worthy  or  beautiful.  Instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  their  own  social  habits  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  superadd  good  things  from 
other  places,  they  strike  a  European  as 
too  apt  to  run  after  an  imitation  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
result  is  a  contrast,  an  opposition  to  the 
home  life  of  the  country,  instead  of  such 
an  engrafting  of  the  ways  of  old 
countries  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
life  of  America  as  might  give  us  much 
to  learn  from.  As  it  is,  a  combination 
of  business  energy  and  restlessness,  with 
close  imitation  of  French  and  English 
ways,  is  not  fascinating,  and  seems  little 
likely  to  produce  any  good  result  for 
America  or  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  Chicago  and  the  North-West  we 
are  away  from  this  Europeanizing  influ¬ 
ence.  There  we  have  the  American 
]>eople  carrying  on  with  full  vigor  the 
work  which  they  have  been  engaged  in 
for  some  two  hundred  years  under  the 
lead  of  the  New  England  populations. 
It  is  the  younger  sons  of  families 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
who  settled  Illinois,  as  they  settled  Ohio 
and  Indiana  long  before,  as  they  are 
settling  Minnesota  and  Dakota  now, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  Chicago  has  been 
founded  a  long  time,  and  is  a  vast  me¬ 
tropolis  in  its  wealth  and  extent,  but 
still  it  is  the  settler’s  city.  It  has  pre¬ 
served  all  the  freshness  and  buoyancy 
of  a  new  establishment.  Its  scheme  is 
to  be  the  big  city  of  America,  owing  to 
its  central  position  among  the  regions 
which  are  mines  of  agricultural  wealth 
to  be  worked  as  soon  as  hands  are  found 
for  the  task.  Chicago  is  not  content  to 
be  the  great  commercial  city  of  Illinois 
or  the  emporium  of  the  lakes.  It  is  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  the  United  States 
territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  as  much  of  that 
country  has  yet  to  be  filled,  Chicago 
cannot  assume  yet  her  position  as  a  city 
whose  victories  have  been  won.  She  is 
still  provisional  only,  for  a  population 
to  come,  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  great 
wealth  and  conveniences  of  every  kind. 


crowded  with  majestic  buildings, 
Chicago  preserves  for  our  observation 
all  the  notes  of  a  people  camping  out. 
We  have  exchanges,  theatres,  fashion¬ 
able  quarters  and  suburbs,  and  of  course 
innumerable  lines  of  tramcars  ;  but  that 
is  nothing,  for  there  is  hardly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  village  without  a  line  of  tramcars, 
but  from  the  newsboy  to  the  wealthy 
merchant  all  are  full  of  the  one  idea  how 
Chicago  is  to  be  made  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
West.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  most  remote  nationalities  ; 
Russians  and  Poles,  Frenchmen  and 
Germans,  Irish  and  Scotch,  are  neighbors 
in  its  wide  suburbs  ;  but  the  dominant 
influence  is  the  enterprise  and  order  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Though  there  are 
plenty  of  elements  of  rowdyism,  and  so 
many  changes  have  come  over  men’s 
minds  since  the  time  of  Roger  Williams 
that  every  freedom  is  given  to  separate 
opinions  or  religious  observances,  still 
the  energj’  and  sober  self-respect  of 
New  England  prevail  over  all.  The  res¬ 
olution  of  the  old  colonists  who  found¬ 
ed  Providence  and  New  Haven  and 
Boston  is  animating  this  vast  multitude 
in  conditions  so  prodigiously  different, 
with  steam  and  electricity  connecting  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  an  organ¬ 
ized  press  stimulating  the  passion  of 
notoriety.  The  old  colonists  belonged 
to  one  race,  one  creed,  it  might  be  said 
one  congregation.  The  North-West 
opens  its  arms  to  all  races,  to  all  relig¬ 
ions,  be  they  ecclesiastical  or  simply 
subjective,  but  it  is  one  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  its  resolution  to  win  the 
earth  and  use  it  worthily,  and  with  this 
purpose  and  love  of  toil  comes  a  friend¬ 
ly  brotherhood  between  these  widely 
differing  groups.  They  contribute  in¬ 
formation,  they  contribute  help  to  each 
other  with  a  ready  aptness  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  anything  which  more  refined 
manners  could  present.  They  are  all 
fellow  laborers  together,  and  thus  they 
have  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  common 
sympathy  springing  from  that  unity 
which  enabled  them  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants  without  fuss  or  parade. 
In  travelling  by  railroad  or  steamboat 
this  may  be  observed  at  every  turn,  lit¬ 
tle  civilities  done  by  one  passenger  to 
another,  arranging  their  packages,  open¬ 
ing  or  shutting  a  window,  calling  atten- 
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tion  to  something  mislaid  so  promptly 
and  silently,  and  acknowledged  only  by 
a  word,  an  appreciating  glance,  as  al¬ 
most  to  escape  notice  from  the  looker- 
on. 

All  their  kindly  acts  come  in  the  course 

Of  nature,  not  as  efforts  meant  to  please. 

As  regards  women  in  particular,  this 
vigilant  helpful  forethought  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mind  has  special  charms.  There  is 
hardly  any  subject  on  which  more  dreary 
nonsense  is  talked  and  written  than  on 
the  position  and  demeanor  of  .\merican 
women.  Their  beauty,  we  are  told,  is 
due  to  the  life  of  ease  and  splendor 
which  the  wealth  and  intelligence  and 
chivalry  of  their  country  produce. 
They  are  free  from  the  family  worries, 
from  the  financial  anxieties,  which  vex 
the  women  of  the  Old  World.  Even 
the  physical  burdens  which  most  women 
are  subject  to,  riches  and  science  have 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them  is  to  be  beautiful  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  grateful  homage  of  mankind. 
That  there  are  plenty  of  handsome 
women  who  live  in  magnificent  houses 
with  almost  absolute  command  of  their 
own  time  as  far  as  household  duties  are 
concerned,  that  they  occupy  themselves 
much  with  society,  its  amusements,  and 
occasionally  with  various  schemes  for 
remodelling  social  habits — all  this  is 
true,  but  it  only  refers  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  a 
portion  of  which  the  present  influence 
or  the  future  development  appears  very 
uncertain.  So  far  as  this  position  of 
some  American  women  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  not  the  usual  concomitant  of 
wealth,  and  has  any  connection  with 
the  special  life  of  the  country,  it  is  due 
to  what  we  see  in  a  much  more  distinct 
and  beautiful  form  in  the  simpler  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  primitive  vigor  which  the 
family  relations  still  retain,  and  the 
•  consequent  ready  helpfulness  of  men 
toward  women.  The  word  “tender” 
suggests  itself,  but  tender  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  demeanor  and  habits  which 
make  a  great  beauty  of  these  half-popu¬ 
lated  regions.  There  is  no  self-con¬ 
sciousness  about  them,  there  is  no  pos¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  particular  satisfaction 
apparently  in  giving  help  to  a  woman 
rather  than  a  man.  These  ways  are 
only  a  part  of  the  vigilant  sense  of  com¬ 


munity  of  interest  which  we  see  evident 
all  around.  All  there  are  fellow-work¬ 
ers,  the  woman  is  the  less  strong,  more 
naturally  requires  attention  and  aid,  and 
she  gets  them  with  promptness,  and 
without  obtrusiveness,  at  every  hand. 
No  doubt  in  these  Western  States  the 
women  have  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
but  it  is  work  which  the  spirit  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  accumulations  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  have  stripped  of  its  more 
grievous  characteristics.  Machinery 
and  the  most  various  household  appli¬ 
ances  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
woman,  and  enable  her  without  exces¬ 
sive  physical  toil  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  enterprise  of  her  husband  or  her 
brother,  and  her  sense  of  community 
with  him  is  ever  fresh  and  vigorous. 
Although  most  of  the  women  are 
married,  and  children  come  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  cares  of  domestic  life  and  the 
business  of  the  husband  occupy  alike  the 
attention  of  both  parents,  the  woman 
ever  vigilant  and  sympathetic,  and  tak¬ 
ing  some  share,  according  to  her  power, 
of  the  actual  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
Western  towns  is  St.  Paul,  situated  in 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  site  has  been  wrested 
from  the  Indians  within  living  memory. 
In  1854  its  population  was  three  thou¬ 
sand.  Now  it  is  seventy  thousand. 
Mills  and  great  warehouses  are  rising 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  New 
England  influences  are  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  in  Chicago.  The  great  tide  of 
European  emigration  has  not  yet  flowed 
up  to  this  place  sufficiently  to  obscure 
the  original  settler  spirit.  In  its  mam 
streets  and  suburbs  handsome  traps 
abound,  and  nearly  all  of  them  arc  driv¬ 
en  by  women.  The  men  are  busy  in 
the  mills  and  stores.  The  marketing, 
the  communications  between  one  point 
and  another,  all  this  is  lighter  work,  and 
by  a  natural  economy  is  left  to  their 
bright  and  active  helpmates. 

It  is  one  result  of  the  great  productive 
activity  of  the  people,  that  the  accumu¬ 
lations  which  their  industry  has  brought 
together  All  their  thoughts  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  conversation  much  more 
frequently  than  among  ourselves.  Idle 
gossip  here  notes  a  man  who  has  been  a 
double-first,  or  has  a  beautiful  place  in 
Kent,  or  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  or  is 
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of  noted  descent,  be  it  from  some  poli¬ 
tician  or  soldier  or  lawyer.  Many  and 
various  are  the  claims  to  attention  put 
forward  in  the  ordinary  gossip  of  a 
watering-place,  but  in  the  States  every 
one  we  notice  is  “  immensely  rich 
sometimes  the  adverb  varies  and  it  is 
“  enormously  rich  or  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  conversationist  will  tell  you  that 
the  husband  of  the  charming  lady  whom 
you  sat  next  to  at  dinner  is  worth  mill¬ 
ions,  but  admiration  of  success  in  get¬ 
ting  the  reward  of  industry,  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dollars,  becomes  a  sort  of  men¬ 
tal  law.  The  men  apply  it,  the  women 
talk  about  it,  and  the  word  “  rich,”  with 
various  adverbs  and  qualifications,  oc¬ 
curs  in  conversation  almost  as  often  as 
“  doch  ”  in  a  German  dialogue.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  their 
conversation  would  go  on  without  it. 
The  traveller  is  struck  with  a  baby’s 
beautiful  eyes.  The  lady  sitting  near 
sympathizes  with  his  admiration,  and  her 
own  fine  eyes  lighting  up  with  unwonted 
animation,  she  adds  in  a  voice  thrilling 
with  emotion,  “  Do  you  know  that  he  is 
heir  to  millions  ?”  Her  sympathetic 
enjoyment  of  the  baby’s  beauty  and  her 
admiration  for  the  millions  go  quite 
well  together  in  her  mind.  The  sense 
of  beauty  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
fine  toned  sensitive  nature,  but  it  is 
stimulated  by  the  consideration  of  prac¬ 
tical  results  habitual  to  her  nation. 
The  physical  appreciation  of  beauty  is 
intensified  by  the  idea  of  millions  rep¬ 
resenting  great  labors  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  giving  promise  of  still  vaster  and 
nobler  exertions  of  human  energy  in  the 
future.  This  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  of  riches  would  in  an  old  country 
be  offensive  and  degrading,  for  in 
Europe  there  are  many  other  calls  upon 
our  time,  many  other  ways  marked  for 
service  and  distinction  Inside  material 
development.  In  the  United  States 
this  language  does  not  indicate  avarice 
or  cupidity.  Misers  are  probably  more 
rare  than  in  Europe.  The  most  magni¬ 
ficent  donations  for  public  purposes  are 
made  every  day.  Vulgar  fawning  upon 
wealth  is  comparatively  unknown. 
This  language  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
two  circumstances,  the  one  accidental, 
the  other  closely  connected  with  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  people.  The 
first  is  the  ready  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  the  climate  and  the  fresh 


soil  supply  ;  the  second  is  the  nervous 
energy  which  impels  every  American, 
as  it  were  by  instinct,  to  push  on,  each 
to  do  his  part  and  make  the  best  of  this 
splendid  opportunity. 

Another  accident  of  American  habits 
which  we  can  only  understand  among 
the  peo]de  themselves  is  their  warm  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  relating  to  kings  and 
nobles.  In  the  mind  of  the  Briton  there 
is  always  lurking  a  genuine  awe  for 
hereditary  rank.  Sometimes  it  reacts  in 
militant  denunciation  of  all  aristocracy, 
sometimes  it  is  vailed  in  decorous  sub¬ 
serviency,  and  by  the  Briton  according¬ 
ly  the  American  rush  in  pursuit  of  a  live 
lord  is  regarded  as  the  grossest  flunkey- 
ism.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  To 
the  American  the  hereditary  noble  is  the 
most  foreign  of  foreign  products.  In  his 
own  country  he  can  observe  for  himself 
almost  anything  else  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  public  life  of  history.  He  is 
not  a  book  man,  he  is  not  a  philosopher. 
Books  he  uses,  but  his  great  reliance  in 
the  battle  of  life  are  his  exceedingly 
acute  faculties  of  observation,  and  he 
is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  see  for 
himself  what  sort  of  being  this  old- 
country  institution  produces.  The 
noble  captive  receives  hearty  attention, 
generous  hospitality ;  so  would  any 
other  European  whom  the  American 
took  an  interest  in.  In  the  attention 
paid  to  European  rank  there  is  nothing 
of  that  fawning,  of  that  reverential  atti¬ 
tude  which  we  so  often  observe  in  the 
middle  class  at  home.  With  a  lord  in 
chase  the  American  may  pass  by  ever  so 
many  accomplished  and  able  common¬ 
ers.  But  accomplished  and  able  men 
he  can  observe  in  his  own  country. 
The  hereditary  noble  is  a  piece  of  his¬ 
tory  for  which  he  has  to  go  abroad.  If 
we  want  an  analogue  for  this  phenome¬ 
non  which  the  Englishman  so  often  mis¬ 
takes  for  an  indelicate  presentation  of 
the  feeling  so  dear  to  his  own  heart,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  objects  (o  which  a 
cultivated  visitor  would  direct  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  India  or  China.  Such  a  visitor 
would  be  far  more  interested  in  the  ways 
and  mode  of  thought  of  any  native  gen¬ 
tlemen  whom  difficulties  of  language 
might  enable  him  to  become  acquainted 
with,  than  in  the  best  society  which 
Anglo-Oriental  rank  and  statesmanship 
could  give  him. 

A  great  field  of  observation  is  the 
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general  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
religious  bodies  in  America.  The  va¬ 
rious  communions  of  the  United  States 
are  the  offspring  of  the  most  rigid  of 
dissenting  bodies,  and  the  taste  for  ex¬ 
ternal  religious  observances  is  still  pow¬ 
erful.  Sunday  in  most  American  com¬ 
munities  is  observed  as  strictly  as  in  an 
English  country  village  or  in  Scotland. 
Hut  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of 
their  religious  traditions,  the  confidence 
with  which  they  claim  from  their  neigh- 
Ijors  ac(|uiescence  in  many  of  their  ob¬ 
servances  and  opinions,  the  European 
observer  is  astonished  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  seclusion  from  public  attention  of 
doctrinal  distinctions.  The  writings  of 
Dean  Stanley  are  favorite  text-books  in 
Presbyterian  schools  and  colleges.  The 
ordinary  doctrines  of  Deism,  a  respect 
for  Sunday  and  the  Bible,  are  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  all  the  Christian 
sects  are  willing  to  meet  without  troub¬ 
ling  themselves  about  details,  and  this 
latter  point  of  respect  for  the  Bible  is 
rather  a  formal  recognition  of  that  an¬ 
cient  source  of  Christian  teaching  than 
any  profession  of  personal  study  of  the 
book.  That  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
text  of  Scripture  which  we  find  so  fre¬ 
quently  among  Presbyterians  at  home, 
and  in  one  degree  or  another  among 
most  of  the  British  dissenting  communi¬ 
ties,  is  not  common  in  America.  They 
have  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of 
the  book  to  appreciate  any  amount  of 
biblical  literature,  sermons,  disquisitions 
on  the  Bible  ;  illustrations  of  it  are  fol¬ 
lowed  with  attention  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  like  the  same  familiarity  with 
the  actual  text  of  Scripture  which  we 
find  among  many  old-world  communities 
with  much  less  pretension  to  prosperity 
and  well-being.  That  this  comparative 
neglect  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible  has 
produced  the  greater  expansiveness  of 
their  religious  opinions  is  not  here  sug¬ 
gested.  In  trying  to  explain  that  larger 
freedom  of  thought,  while  we  are  struck 
on  all  sides  with  the  absence  of  higher 
speculative  activity,  we  come  round  to 
the  great  cardinal  fact  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  so  many  things  in  the  habits  and 
history  of  this  people,  their  geographical 
position.  The  masters  of  a  great  con¬ 
tinent  richly  endowed  by  nature,  they  are 
engaged  in  spreading  over  it  a  prosper¬ 
ous  humanity,  without  social  miseries, 
New  Series.— Voi~  XXXVI.,  No.  6 


without  the  bloodshed  which  mark  the 
rise  of  nearly  all  other  nations.  This 
thought  of  the  splendid  career  which 
nature  has  provided  for  the  people  fills 
the  minds  of  all  Americans,  from  the 
workman  to  the  great  financier.  This 
continentalism,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
adopt  a  term  in  contrast  with  that  insu¬ 
lar  feeling,  with  that  contentment  with  a 
restricted  idea  from  which  the  British 
mind  too  often  suffers,  finds  expression 
among  a  comparatively  unlettered  peo¬ 
ple  in  big  phrases  that  excite  our  deris¬ 
ion.  Allusions  to  the  oceans  which 
wash  their  continent,  to  the  mighty 
rivers  which  traverse  it,  to  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  to  the  expectant 
ages  awaiting  their  efforts,  sound  empty 
mouthing  to  us,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
American’s  large  and  generous  pride  in 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
is  room  for  all  in  the  great  work  which 
•nature  has  assigned  him.  No  man  who 
is  orderly  can  be  his  enemy  or  even  his 
rival.  The  great  nature  around  him 
bids  him  seek  points  of  union,  not  of 
difference.  The  newness  of  his  national 
birth,  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  his 
national  career,  the  enormous  influence 
which  the  mere  size  of  the  work  he  is 
now  doing  must  have  in  modifying  the 
future  history  of  the  world — all  those 
considerations  occupy  his  thoughts  in 
preference  to  the  subtleties  of  former 
times.  His  religion  is  an  active  moder¬ 
ating  force  upon  his  life,  but  he  expects- 
it  to  work  in  with  the  great  purposes 
which  fill  his  imagination,  rather  thaiv 
to  divert  him  from  his  proper  business. 
Last  autumn  Dr.  Beecher,  reopened  his 
church  at  Brooklyn  with  a  sermon 
which  illustrated  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  this  religious  teaching  connects 
itself  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  the 
people.  His  text  was  from  Matthew — 
“  In  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the 
temple.”  These  famous  words  have 
served  through  many  ages  for  those  who 
would  exalt  spiritual  above  material 
things.  In  the  mouths  of  the  Mystics, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Trinitarians,  they 
have  had  various  significations.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Baptist  orator  they  intro¬ 
duced  a  splendid  panegyric  upon  indi* 
viduality.  All  the  mental  habits  of 
criticism,  of  self-assertion,  of  dauntless 
antagonism  to  aggressive  authority  which 
the  practice  of  popular  liberty,  the 
48 
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struggle  of  personal  competition  had 
formed,  were  elevated  into  a  noble  creed 
of  moral  independence.  The  great 
preacher  seized  the  floating,  half-formed 
thoughts  of  his  vast  congregation  and 
gathered  them  into  a  mighty  tide  to 
carry  his  hearers  onward  toward  a 
more  exalted  idea  of  their  powers,  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  to  their 
country  and  their  age.  He  appealed  to 
their  pride,  their  habits  as  free  citizens 
of  a  great  country,  to  make  these  old 
words  from  Galilee  glow  with  a  new 
meaning  which  should  teach  his  hearers 
in  their  every-day  life  to  cherish  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  divine  things.  Before  this 
idea  of  the  great  career  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  the  energies  it  evokes, 
the  habits  of  order  and  self-denial  which 
it  inculcates,  the  sympathies  it  brings 
into  play — in  face  of  all  this  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  theology  become  questions 
of  individual  conscience.  The  general 
principle  of  liberty  secures  every  respect 
for  them,  but  still  they  are  considerations 
for  the  individual  rather  than  for  the 
community. 

This  paper  is  not  concerned  with  any 
study  of  American  politics  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  some  observations  of  the 
Americans  at  home  suggest  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  speculations  we  hear  about 
American  policy  in  Europe.  These  dis¬ 
sertations  are  largely  founded  on  a  study 
of  the  American  press,  and,  although 
newspapers  are  so  numerous  and  many 
of  them  so  able,  there  is  probably  no 
country  with  Western  institutions  where 
newspa])ers  are  so  little  influential.  One 
might  travel  all  over  the  Eastern  States 
without  finding  a  single  individual  who 
regards  a  statement  in  type  with  that 
stupid  simplicity  so  common  in  this 
country.  Belief  in  the  veracity  of  the 
newspaper  is  as  little  known  as  respect 
for  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
public  man.  The  American  is  much 
less  of  a  reader  of  books  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  suppiosed.  He  wants  his  news¬ 
paper  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
day,  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  so 
forth.  The  political  article  helps  him 
to  judge  how  certain  political  combina¬ 
tions  are  working.  If  the  papter  adds  a 
social  essay  or  a  scandalous  family  his¬ 
tory,  or  a  column  of  verse,  these  contri¬ 
butions  supply  him  some  mental  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  may  note  the  scandal. 


but  he  never  thinks  of  believing  it 
because  he  has  seen  it  in  print. 

The  language  of  the  press  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  Americans,  in  our  times  at 
least,  are  likely  to  vary  from  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  have  hitherto  marked 
them,  a  clear-sighted  common-sense  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  own  interests,  and  a  national 
pride  too  confident  and  deep-seated  to 
be  passionate.  Washington’s  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  America  was  main¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  mind,  not¬ 
withstanding  special  attributes  arising 
from  accidents  of  social  position  and 
training,  was  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  his  day,  and  it  is  not 
splendid  range  of  imagination,  generous 
enthusiasm,  which  have  made  Washing¬ 
ton  illustrious,  but  resolution,  common 
sense,  sublime  patience.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  changes  which  time  and  im¬ 
migration  have  wrought  and  are  working 
in  the  American  people,  these  are  still 
their  predominant  characteristics.  Men 
who  one  day  prophesy  great  effects  from 
the  Irish  element  among  them,  tell  us 
the  next  that  German  influence  will  be 
in  the  ascendant,  and  will  infallibly  de¬ 
stroy  American  traditions.  There  is  a 
certain  jealousy  of  German  ways  among 
New  England  populations.  In  politics, 
however,  the  German  immigrants  rapid¬ 
ly  follow  New  England  teachings,  and 
their  adoption  of  American  social  habits 
is  nearly  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
progress  in  wealth.  In  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  spreading  through  the 
States  a  most  useful  influence.  How¬ 
ever  low  we  may  place  German  stand¬ 
ards  of  taste  in  many  respects,  in 
music  they  are  supreme,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  no  natural  taste  for  music  ;  out 
German  influence  is  carrying  a  popular 
taste  for  music  far  and  wide  through 
the  population  of  the  North-West. 
With  music  will  certainly  come  an  artis¬ 
tic  spirit  which  may  give  us  great 
achievements  in  the  future,  an  art  and 
literature  springing  from  the  resources 
of  the  people  developed  in  harmony 
with  the  influences  of  climate  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  mere  imitation  of 
Europe. 

The  reader  is  not  encouraged  to  visit 
the  States  in  order  to  find  new  ideas  in 
politics,  philosophy,  or  art,  but  to  en¬ 
joy  the  intellectual  treat  of  observing 
the  growth  of  a  new  people,  and  the 
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practical  sufficiency  with  which  they 
supply  their  i>olitical  wants,  while  they 
secure  a  large  enjoyment  of  individual 
liberty.  Among  the  masses  we  find 
familiar  knowledge  of  complex  political 
ideas  and  the  most  widely  diffused  per¬ 
sonal  well-being.  Not  only  are  these 
millions  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  but 
they  understand  in  one  degree  or  another 
how  by  their  individual  industry  and 
obedience  to  law  they  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  each  other.  We  may  not 


be  able  to  carry  away  from  America  any 
social  inventions  which  we  can  apply 
elsewhere  ;  but  apart  from  one’s  natural 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  material  hap¬ 
piness  on  the  grandest  scale,  we  can  see 
with  our  own  eyes  that  the  America  of 
to-day  has  secured  for  labor  a  comfort 
and  dignity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  in  the  future  she 
may  go  on  to  show  how  the  enjoyment 
of  riches  may  be  made  more  noble  and 
beautiful. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


NOTTINGHAM  LACE:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  MANUFACTURE. 


To  say  that  the  fine  and  delicate 
machine-made  fabric  which  falls  in  soft 
folds  before  our  windows,  or  forms  the 
graceful  cloud-like  charm  of  a  ball-dress, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  useful  but  un¬ 
beautiful  stocking,  may  at  first  sight 
seem  as  absurd  as  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  descent  of  a  humming  bird  from  a 
frog  ;  but  that  hosiery  is  the  parent  of 
lace  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  It 
was  by  the  many  varied  modifications  of 
the  stocking-frame  that  machine-made 
lace  was  first  produced.  Probably  its 
earliest  form  was  that  of  a  figured  lace- 
web — no  doubt  produced  by  an  attempt 
at  open  weaving — which  was  made  on  a 
Nottingham  hosiery-frame  by  a  certain 
Robert  Frost  in  1769  ;  just  at  the  period 
when  the  rapid  introduction  of  countless 
modifications  and  improvements  in 
stocking-machines  was  inciting  Notting¬ 
ham  to  new  discoveries  which  should 
prove  profitable  to  their  authors. 

The  idea  of  manufacturing  a  machine- 
made  imitation  of  the  costly  and  beauti¬ 
ful  article  known  as  hand-made  or  cush¬ 
ion  lace  (formed  by  a  tedious  process 
involving  great  waste  of  time  and  labor), 
had  occurred  to  more  than  one  thought¬ 
ful  mind.  Else,  Hai^'ey,  Hammond, 
Lindley,  Frost,  and  several  others,  had 
been  for  many  years  exerting  great  pains 
and  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  modify 
and  add  to  the  stocking-frame  in  such 
wise  as  to  combine  the  manufacture  of 
lace  and  net  with  that  of  the  fancy  ho¬ 
siery,  which  was  then  occupying  universal 
attention.  To  their  efforts  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  the  first  beginning  of  a  trade 
whose  productions  and  effects  are  now 
known  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
even  in  many  of  the  still  barbarous  por¬ 


tions  of  the  globe  ;  but  their  chief  suc¬ 
cess  only  amounted  to  the  production  of 
looped  articles  of  considerable  merit  and 
good  quality,  and  it  was  not  until  much 
later  the  twisted  meshes  were  finally  in¬ 
troduced  and  perfected.  During  the 
latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  additional  attention  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanics  was  directed  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  process  by  which  these 
twisted  meshes,  without  which  no 
machine-made  lace  could  satisfactorily 
imitate  the  bone  or  pillow  lace,  could 
be  properly  constructed.  Very  many 
changes  and  improvements  took  place  in 
the  frames,  and  a  large  book  might  be 
filled  with  an  account  of  these,  and  of 
their  inventors.  Mr.  Felkin,  in  his  val¬ 
uable  work  on  the  subject,  endeavors  to 
give  a  clear  and  impartial  list  of  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  is  due  the  credit 
of  these  various  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  ;  but  the  task  is  a 
difficult  one,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  assign  to  many  alterations  their  real 
originator,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  mechanics  worked  out  their  plans 
together,  and  that  a  change  of  any  sort 
was  instantly  adopted  and  claimed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

Hammond,  popularly  believed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  bobbin'net,  has  no  real 
claim  to  the  honor.  His  net,  though 
very  saleable,  possessed  no  single  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  bobbin  net.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  first  idea  from  the 
huge  border  of  his  wife’s  cap,  which  met 
his  absent  and  desponding  gaze  on  an 
occasion  when  they  had  together  been 
refused  entertainment  at  a  public-house 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  money. 
Hammond,  inspired  by  a  desire  to  gain 
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enough  silver  for  the  purchase  of  his 
coveted  beer,  went  home  and  applied 
himself  eagerly  to  the  production  of 
what  he  called  “  Valenciennes  lace,” 
though  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  that 
article  ;  and  it  may  interest  promoters 
of  the  temperance  movement  to  learn 
that  it  sold  well  and  quickly,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  satisfy  the  end  for  which 
he  invented  it ;  indeed  he  spent  in  drink 
most  of  the  money  it  brought  him,  and 
by  this  means  probably  shortened  his 
days. 

The  great  aim  of  the  inventors  of  this 
period  was  to  imitate  by  machinery  the 
equal  sides  of  the  cushion-lace  mesh, 
and  upon  this  subject  much  ingenuity 
was  expended.  A  mechanician,  whose 
name  has  not  come  down  to  posterity, 
discovered  a  method  of  imitating  the 
open-work  in  pillow-lace,  by  removing 
some  stitches,  so  as  to  form  holes,  which 
were  soon  after  surrounded  by  fine  em¬ 
broidery.  Thus  began  lace-running, 
which  has  given  employment  ever  since 
to  thousands  of  women  and  girls. 
Warp-net,  about  1820,  became  also 
ornamented,  but  this  was  effected  by  the 
improved  process  of  ornamenting  the 
net  while  in  course  of  manufacture  ; 
and  spotted,  figured,  and  bullet-hole 
nets  now  came  generally  into  notice,  be¬ 
ing  rendered  fashionable  by  Queen  Ade¬ 
laide,  who  appeared  in  public  attired  in 
a  dress  of  white  silk  Nottingham  net. 
The  court  eagerly  followed  the  fashion, 
and  thus  the  demand  for  warp-net  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  the  manufacture  was 
much  benefited  and  increased,  until 
1835,  when  the  adaptation  of  bobbin- 
net  machinery  to  the  production  of  a  far 
superior  kind  of  ornamented  net  led  to 
a  heavy  fall  in  the  warp-net  trade. 

The  warp-frame  was  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  about  the  year  1775, 
and  was  of  great  importance,  from  its 
plan  of  forming  the  looped  stitches  upon 
warp-threads.  This  invention,  like 
most  of  those  in  the  lace  trade,  has 
been  claimed  by  more  than  one 
mechanic.  One  of  the  claimants  was  a 
Dutchman  named  Vandyke,  in  whose 
honor  the  name  of  “  Vandyke  warps” 
has  been  conferred  upon  a  certain  style 
of  striped  silk  hose,  made  upon  the 
warp-machine  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  real  inventor  was  a  man  named 
Crane,  who,  however,  greatly  complicat¬ 


ed  the  business  by  selling  his  discovery, 
which  was  afterward  stolen  from  the 
buyer,  and  thus  shared  by  all  three  per¬ 
sons.  The  warp-frame,  in  addition  to 
other  advantages,  possessed  large  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing  the  much-desired 
open-work  ;  and  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  since  been  made  in 
the  machinery,  have  endowed  it  with  a 
wonderful  versatility  of  production.  It 
now  manufactures  both  the  heaviest  and 
finest  goods,  and  is  equally  valuable  in 
making  the  most  delicate  articles  of  web¬ 
like  lace,  or  the  cheapest  and  coarsest 
exports  for  South  America  and  .\frica. 

In  1810,  a  certain  John  Moore  of 
Croydon  invented  a  machine  for  form¬ 
ing  a  Mechlin  mesh,  by  platting  some  of 
the  threads.  The  process  was  too  slow 
and  laborious  to  be  remunerative,  and 
the  lace  thus  manufactured  was  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  expensive  as  to  be  but  little 
improvement  in  that  respect  upon  the 
pillow-made  article — a  piece  of  plain 
net  only  forty  inches  wide  being  sold 
for  five  guineas  a  yard.  This  machine 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  with  it 
its  production,  which,  though  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  articles 
of  its  kind,  and  the  most  complete  imi¬ 
tation  ever  yet  made  of  pillow-work  in 
its  mesh,  was  far  too  costly  to  obtain  a 
general  market,  though  it  was  at  first 
employed  as  groundwork  for  Brussels 
lace  ;  but  its  place  has  for  many  years 
been  supplied  by  fine  net  of  three-twist 
meshes. 

Cotton  was  now  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  linen  thread  in  pillow-lace  mak¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  general  prejudice 
against  its  introduction  ;  but  its  far 
superior  advantages  in  the  matters  of 
elasticity  and  cheapness  overruled  the 
popular  objections  to  its  use  ;  and  in 
time  the  Buckinghamshire,  Honiton, 
and  Northamptonshire  lace-workers 
adopted  it  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  its  more  elegant  rival.  The  growth 
of  lace-manufacture  in  Nottingham  led 
to  a  demand  for  new  and  improved 
kinds  of  spun  yarns  :  and  a  rapid  im¬ 
provement  in  this  branch  of  manufact¬ 
ure  was  an  immediate  result,  giving 
employment  in  1831  to  9638  persons,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  were  at  work 
in  Nottingham  or  its  neighborhood.  The 
untiring  attempts  to  invent  a  machine 
which  would  produce  twisted  and  trav- 
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ersed  meshes  in  net  were  still  most 
active.  To  understand  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  pursuit  of  this  discovery 
was  carried  on,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  until  this  object  could  be  effected 
the  mesh  was  neither  durable  nor  secure, 
and  its  utility  was  seriously  imperilled. 
Until  a  safe  firm  mesh,  similar  to  that 
formed  upon  a  lace-pillow,  could  be 
produced  by  machinery,  the  imitation  of 
cushion-lace  by  that  made  in  the  frames 
could  never  be  really  a  success  ;  so  it  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  this  val¬ 
uable  secret  was  almost  as  earnestly 
sought  after  by  mechanicians  as  if  it  had 
been  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Nearly 
twenty  artisans  spent  the  better  part  of 
their  lives  in  this  search,  in  spite  of  the 
incredulous  scorn  with  which  their 
efforts  were  watched  by  the  unsympa¬ 
thizing  public  ;  and  several  of  the  num¬ 
ber  fell  victims  to  their  zeal  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enlightenment  —  two  dying 
from  disease  of  the  brain,  brought  on 
by  overwork,  and  many  others  wasting 
their  lives  in  that  desolation  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  discouragement,  and  long- 
deferred  hope,  which  seems  to  be  the 
inevitable  portion  bestowed  by  this 
world  upon  those  of  its  children  who 
have  really  its  benefit  at  heart,  and 
strive  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to 
further  any  advancement,  whether  of 
art,  literature,  or  science,  which  will 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

This  great  discovery,  which  had 
baffled  so  many  a  skilled  mechanician, 
was  at  last  mastered  by  a  certain  John 
Heathcoat  of  Duffield,  near  Derby,  who 
in  r8o8,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four, 
constructed  a  frame  for  making  “  bob¬ 
bin  net,”  and  so  achieved  what  for  years 
had  seemed  an  impossible  feat.  His 
first  machine  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  more  complete  and  elaborate, 
having  been  finished  and  perfected  with 
wonderful  care  and  accuracy,  and  being, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
ingenious  inventions  of  modern  times. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high 
price  of  pillow-lace  is  the  great  waste  of 
time  and  labor  involved  in  the  process 
of  making.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
a  Honiton  lace-worker  will  have  been 
struck  with  the  disproportion  between 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  hands  of  a 
practised  worker  "  shift  ”  her  bobbins, 
and  the  tedious  slowness  with  which  the 


smallest  result  is  achieved.  The  reason 
is  obvious  ;  each  plat,  cross,  or  twist 
involves  a  distinct  movement  of  the 
hands,  and  a  consequent  waste  of  time. 
To  effect  the  completion  of  an  entire 
row  or  breadth  of  lace  by  one  concerted 
movement,  was  the  aim  of  machine  lace- 
makers,  and  this  object  was  achieved 
for  the  first  time  by  John  Heathcoat’s 
first  patent  of  1808,  which,  though  only 
in  use  till  the  introduction,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  of  its  more  finished  and  im¬ 
proved  successor,  has  still  the  honor  of 
being  acknowledged  as  the  original 
bobbin  net  frame.  The  lace  manufact¬ 
ured  upon  it  was  limited  to  the  width  of 
about  three  inches — the  usual  extreme 
breadth  of  cushion-lace  ;  and  when 
wider  lace  was  required,  these  strips  of 
lace  were  stitched  together  by  means  of 
a  needle  and  thread.  Heathcoat’s  pat¬ 
ent  of  1 809  obviated  this  difficulty  by  an 
improvement  in  the  machinery,  by  which 
lace  of  greater  width  was  produced, 
thus  presenting  an  advantage  which 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  partial 
observer.  His  own  account  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  these  two  ingenious  machines, 
the  introduction  of  which  mark  an  era 
in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  may  per¬ 
haps  interest  those  who  have  not  already 
met  with  it,  as  given  in  Felkin’s  work 
on  "  Machine-wrought  Hosiery  and 
Lace  ”  : 

"When  I  was  a  boy  at  Long  Whatton.  in 
Leicestershire,  with  my  mother,  a  girl  used  to 
come  in  to  see  her,  whose  cousin  had  been 
employed  at  the  factory  of  one  Dawson,  in 
London,  whom  she  described  as  having  made 
a  fortune  by  making  lace  upon  machinery. 
On  one  of  these  calls  this  girl  turned  round  to 
me  and  said,  jocularly,  'Why  can't  you  do  so 
too,  John  ?  ’  This  fixed  my  attention  so  much, 
that  although  it  occurred  forty  years  ago,  it 
returns  to  my  recollection  even  now.  I  do  not 
mean  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this 
incident,  yet  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  in 
the  direction  of  my  thoughts  and  energies  at  a 
future  period  of  life.  Point  net  was  then 
made,  and  the  lace  trade  excited  some  inter¬ 
est.  About  the  time  I  grew  up  toward  man¬ 
hood,  warp  piece-goods  (not  lace)  were  also 
beginning  to  be  made.  I  worked  for  my  bread, 
and  I  tried  to  invent.  I  did  so  by  finding  out 
a  different  mode  of  carrying  the  thread  in  the 
warp  machine,  towrhat  was  in  ordinary  use — 
viz.,  passing  the  thread  over  the  needles  on 
which  the  loops  had  been  formed  immediately 
above  the  threads,  and  also  over  the  next 
needle,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lace.  But  I 
soon  learned  that  this  had  been  discovered  be¬ 
fore,  though  I  had  then  no  knowledge  of  it. 
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The  first  warp  machines  were  making  ‘  Berlin,* 
and  the  person  with  whom  1  then  worked 
altered  one  to  make  ‘  mitts,’  of  a  lacy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  approaching  the  lace  fabric.  A  man 
about  this  time  made  four  and  six  course  warp. 
For  a  time  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  the 
difference  between  pillow  and  machine  lace 
was  solely  in  the  material  used  ;  but  every¬ 
body  soon  knew  that  they  were  unlike  in  some 
other  respects,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
texture  was  different.  I  set  to  work  to  inform 
myself  in  what  the  peculiarity  in  the  texture 
of  pillow-lace  consisted,  and  for  this  purpose 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  process  of  making  it. 
A  pretty  heap  of  chaotic  materials  I  found  it ! 
— like  peas  in  a  frying-pan  dancing  about. 
After  watching  the  progress  of  the  work¬ 
women,  and  minutely  examining  the  lace  I 
found  much  difficulty  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  thread  which  had  been  carried  for  a  time 
lengthwise,  sometimes  became  a  traversing 
one,  and  vieeversd.  It  was  impossible,  under 
the  natural  supposition  that  this  was  a  part  of 
the  system,  and  not,  as  it  really  was,  an  irreg¬ 
ularity,  for  me  at  first  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  threads  so  as  to  understand  their  ordinary 
and  regular  progress.  At  length  I  made  out 
that  one  part  were  passed  to  the  right  hand, 
another  to  the  left,  and  a  third  seemed  to  be 
independent  of  them,  never  deviating  in  their 
course,  but  always  passing  straight  through  the 
length  of  the  piece.  This  part  of  the  threads. 
I  saw,  might  ^  put  on  a  beam  for  a  warp  ;  and 
it  was  this  discovery  that  simplified  my  subse¬ 
quent  progress  in  attempting  to  mechanize  the 
processes  of  the  pillow. 

"  In  my  first  attempt  mechanically  to  make 
bobbin-lace,  the  bobbins  were  arranged  in  a 
fan-like  order  on  pinions  ;  and  thus  radiating, 
they  were  made  to  twist  round  each  other,  and 
a  row  of  pins  forced  up  the  crossing  to  close 
the  mesh.  These  pins  were  fixed  on  a  bar,  but 
they  spread  out  and  contracted  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  work,  forcing  up  the  twist 
and  the  crossing,  until  the  meshes  became  of 
the  right  size  and  shape.  By  this  arrangement 
and  process  only  very  narrow  strips  could  be 
made.  However,  I  constructed  a  machine  to 
roduce  three  such  pieces  at  a  time.  Lord 
yndhurst,  then  Sergeant  Copley,  always  said 
that  this  machine  was  far  the  most  ingenious 
of  any  upon  which  lace  was  ever  made. 

"The  value  of  lace  is,  however,  so  much 
enhanced  by  its  being  made  of  greater  width, 
that  I  was  determined  to  make  it  even  a  yard 
wide.  At  this  time  I  had  arrived  at  the  im- 
j  portant  point,  that  having  made  lace  as  above 
described,  I  had  satisfied  myself  my  principles 
were  sound  and  well  based.  But  I  now  clearly 
found  out  that  while  half  the  threads  must  be 
active,  the  other  half  might  be  passive,  and  I 
therefore  put  the  latter  on  a  beam.  Having 
thus  fixed  the  warp,  to  accomplish  my  wish  for 
making  wider  lace,  I  tried  to  bring  the  threads 
to  twist  in  a  narrower  compass.  I  first  tried  a 
machine  with  the  bobbins  spread  out,  then  I 
tried  the  flat  bobbin.  The  first  flat  bobbin  was 
a  single  tier.  I  carried  up  the  threads  by 
means  of  a  steeple-top  on  the  carriage.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  bobbins 
and  carriages  thin  enough  ;  the  space  in  which 


they  were  to  move  being  so  limited.  At  last 
I  was  driven  to  the  double  tier,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  requisite  space. 

"  The  stocking-frame  has  certain  parts  used 
in  my  bobbin-net  machine ;  the  point-net 
frame,  the  warp  machine,  the  Vaucauson  loom, 
even  the  old  weaving-loom,  and  many  others, 
have  all  one  or  more  of  those  mechanical 
principles  or  arrangements  used  in  my 
machine.  I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  a 
bobbin  itself,  but  I  had  great  difficulties  to 
surmount  in  getting  one  thin  enough.  The 
foundation  of  my  invention  was  in  getting  rid 
of  half  the  threads  by  the  warp  beam  ;  but 
then  came  the  inquiry  how  the  rest  were  to  be 
got  to  twist  in  the  proper  space.  Were  this 
now  to  be  done,  my  impression  is  that  so  great 
was  the  difficulty,  I  should  not  attempt  its 
accomplishment.  I  admit  the  merits  of  other 
men.  ...  I  allow  them  credit  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  great  and  very  useful  ingenuity  ; 
but  they  have  only  modified  the  machine — not 
invented  it.  I  illustrate  the  case  thus  :  a  child 
in  his  first  sucessful  effort  to  walk  across  a 
room  does  all,  in  fact,  that  a  man  does — neither 
so  safely,  so  rapidly,  or  so  well ;  but  every 
element  of  locomotive  power  is  there,  and 
every  muscle  is  in  action — he  walks  as  truly 
as  a  man.” 

Nor,  indeed,  should  any  one  grudge 
to  this  ingenious  and  painstaking  invent¬ 
or  the  credit  of  having  founded  the 
manufacture  of  machine-lace,  and 
helped  to  raise  Nottingham  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  importance  among  the  manufact¬ 
uring  towns  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
construction  of  a  machine  described  by 
Ure,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Arts.”  as 
”  surpassing  every  other  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its 
machinery.  A  bobbin-net  frame  is  as 
much  beyond  the  most  curious  chro¬ 
nometer,  as  that  is  beyond  a  roasting- 
jack.” 

A  great  check  to  the  then  fast-increas¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  Nottingham  lace- 
manufacture  was  given  by  the  Luddite 
riots,  which  for  several  years  so  discour¬ 
aged  all  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
Midlands.  Most  people  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  trade-riots,  and  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  their  ring¬ 
leader,  one  Ned  Ludd,  a  Leicestershire 
stocking-maker,  who,  tradition  asserts, 
was  told  by  his  father  to  ”  square  his 
needles”  —  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  process  of  placing  them  in  a  straight 
row  before  his  machine.  Ludd,  upon 
receiving  this  order,  seized  his  hammer, 
and  beat  them  to  pieces  ;  an  act  of 
playful  humor  which  made  his  name  a 
word  for  all  frame-breaking  in  times  to 
come.  No  one  who  remembers  the 
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dreary  years  from  1811  to  1816  can  re¬ 
call  without  pain  the  utter  misery  and 
want  which  pervaded  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  that  p>eriod.  The  pro¬ 
longed  heavy  depression  of  trade  pro¬ 
duced  the  usual  results  among  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  who  were  no  more  careful  or 
provident  in  those  days  than  in  these, 
and  who,  then  as  now,  squandered 
their  earnings  in  time  of  full  work,  and 
were  startled  to  And  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  starvation  as  soon  as  work  ran 
short.  Lace  is  not  an  article  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  comfort  or  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  is  therefore  more  subject 
than  manufactures  of  a  more  strictly 
useful  character  to  the  fluctuation  of 
prosperity  or  adversity  ;  and  the  general 
want  of  ready  money  felt  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  period,  had  the  immediate 
consequence  of  reducing  the  demand 
for  manufactures  of  a  purely  luxurious 
character,  among  which  lace  holds  so 
conspicuous  a  position.  The  result  was 
disastrous  :  thousands  of  operatives  in 
and  about  Nottingham  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  consequently  de¬ 
prived  of  all  means  of  support  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  True  to  the 
celebrated  axiom  of  Dr.  Watts  concern¬ 
ing  idle  hands  and  the  author  of  all  mis¬ 
chief,  the  country  was  soon  in  a  state  of 
disorder  and  tumult.  Strikes  prevailed 
largely  both  in  the  lace  and  hosiery 
trades  of  Nottingham,  and  those  who 
would  not  work  themselves,  refused  to 
let  others  work  on  the  masters’  terms  ; 
and  now  the  force  of  Ned  Ludd’s  ex¬ 
ample  began  to  show  itself,  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  lace  and  stocking  frames 
whose  owners  persisted  in  working  them 
at  the  reduced  wages.  At  first  the  more 
harmless  method  was  adopted  of  simply 
removing  the  jack-wires  from  the 
frames,  thus  rendering  work  impossible, 
though  without  real  injury  to  the 
machine.  The  jacks  thus  abstracted 
were  generally  stored  safely  in  a  church¬ 
yard,  or  some  other  secure  hiding-place, 
and  on  their  restoration  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  frames,  work  could  at  once  be  re¬ 
sumed.  This  moderate  and  gentle 
check  upon  the  “  under-price”  workers 
soon  palled  upon  their  persecutors,  how¬ 
ever,  and  before  long  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  aggressive  system  of  total 
destruction  seems  to  have  come  into 
general  favor.  Taities  of  masked  and 


disguised  men  began  to  pervade  the 
town  and  country  round  about,  and  the 
most  open  and  audacious  attacks  were 
made  upon  private  property.  Houses 
were  entered,  and  frames  destroyed  be¬ 
yond  hope  of  repair.  No  lace  or  stock¬ 
ing  maker  was  safe  from  the  most  bold 
and  sudden  outrages  ;  and  night  after 
night  the  whole  district  was  appalled  by 
simultaneous  descents  made  upon 
parishes  miles  apart  by  bands  of  Lud¬ 
dites,  who  made  their  way  into  the 
dwellings  of  frame- workers,  and  by  force 
of  numbers  overpowered  the  inhabitants, 
and  shattered  their  machines  into  use¬ 
less  fragments.  A  terror  seemed  to 
paralyze  the  whole  country-side,  and 
render  it  powerless  to  oppose  the  terri¬ 
ble  and  mysterious  conspiracy.  The 
very  secrecy  and  silence  which  enshroud¬ 
ed  them,  rendered  them  half  supernatu¬ 
ral  to  the  simple  Nottinghamites  ;  the 
frame-breakers  were  masked,  armed,  and 
answered  to  numbers,  by  which  a  sort 
of  roll  was  called  by  the  leader  of  each 
gang  on  the  completion  of  their  work  of 
destruction. 

A  general  panic  prevailed.  No  man 
could  tell  whether  his  brother  or  son 
might  not  be  among  the  dreaded  Lud¬ 
dites.  Men  feared  to  trust  their  near¬ 
est  neighbor  or  most  familiar  friend,  and 
work  was  conducted  by  secrecy  and 
stealth,  with  locked  doors  and  trembling 
Angers,  lest  the  next  footstep  which  ap¬ 
proached  should  mean  loss  of  property 
or  life.  As  the  invaders  grew  more 
courageous  with  success,  their  desires 
were  not  satisAed  with  frame-breaking, 
but  farmhouses  were  pillaged  of  money 
and  food,  in  answer  to  the  cry,  “  Why 
should  we  starve  when  there  are  provis¬ 
ions  to  be  had  for  the  taking  ?” 

A  large  military  force  which  occupied 
Nottingham  was  utterly  powerless  to 
cope  with  so  secret  and  daring  an  organ¬ 
ization  ;  nor  were  they  materially  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  local  yeomanry.  Meetings 
were  largely  held  by  the  alarmed  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  expressed  in  abject  terms 
their  willingness  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  their  'riotous  work-people — 
i.e.y  by  a  mounted  messenger,  who  rode 
from  village  to  village  making  proclama¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  important  Arm  of  frame- 
owners,  by  a  timely  offer  of  an  advance 
in  wages,  irrespective  of  the  terms  im¬ 
posed  by  other  makers — an  offer  impart- 
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ed  in  a  style  suggestive  of  the  fiery  cross 
of  the  Highlands — saved  their  three 
thousand  machines  from  the  destruction 
which  would  otherwise  have  befallen 
them  that  very  night. 

Nottingham  is  described  as  being  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  state 
of  its  trade  may  be  imagined  ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  penalty  of  death  having  been 
passed  by  special  Act  upon  any  one 
breaking  a  frame  employed  in  any  sort 
of  manufacture,  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  stocking-frames  and  eighty 
lace-machines  were  destroyed  before  the 
capture  and  execution  of  the  ringleaders 
of  this  riotous  movement  gave  it  its 
death-blow  in  1817. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  results  of 
this  rash  and  lawless  outburst  was  the 
loss  to  Nottingham  trade  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  lace-machines  belonging  to  Mr. 
Heathcoat,  who,  after  a  daring  and 
ruinous  attack  upon  his  property  near 
Loughborough,  removed  the  whole  of 
his  manufactory  to  Devonshire,  thus 
inflicting  a  blow  to  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Nottingham  market  which 
it  has  never  since  recovered.  Mr. 
Heathcoat  died  in  1861,  after  a  career  of 
useful  industry  and  perseverance,  which 
is  beyond  praise  as  an  example  of  what 
a  man  may  make  of  his  life  by  a  well- 
directed  employment  of  his  own  talents. 
He  greatly  improved  his  original  bobbin- 
net  patent  in  later  years,  and  added  to 
it  many  inventions  for  ornamenting  and 
figuring  lace,  and  also  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  article  known  as  silk 
net. 

In  1813,  another  important  addition 
to  the  bobbin-net — or,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  the  “  Old  Loughborough  ” — 
machine,  was  introduced  by  John  Levers 
of  Sutton,  who  carried  out  Mr.  Heath- 
coat’s  idea  of  arranging  all  his  bobbins 
and  carriages  in  one  tier,  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  end,  constructing  them  and 
their  corresponding  combs  of  one-half 
their  original  thickness.  The  necessity 
of  this  minute  fineness  of  size,  which  had 
proved  so  great  a  stumbling-block  to 
Mr. Heathcoat,  was, supplied  to  Levers 
by  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  his  relations 
— a  clever  and  accomplished  worker  in 
steel,  whose  experience  and  skill  enabled 
him  to  overcome  what  had  previously 
appeared  to  be  an  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty.  This  invention  gave  a 


new  aid  and  impetus  to  the  languishing 
trade  in  Nottingham,  and  a  brilliant 
prospect  of  success  opened  before 
Levers.  He  had,  however,  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  steadiness  of  application 
needed  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage 
of  it  ;  and  intemperance — that  too  gen¬ 
eral  curse  of  the  mechanic — effectually 
prevented  his  attaining  the  position 
which  ought  to  have  been  his  by  right. 

Levers's  machine,  though  copied  in 
most  essential  respects  from  that  of 
Heathcoat,  is  far  more  delicate  and  com¬ 
plex  in  construction  ;  and.  from  its 
capacity  for  the  alteration  of  meshes, 
and  its  fine  and  finished  mechanism,  it 
is  so  suited  to  the  production  of  fancy 
and  ornamental  work  as  to  be  a  most 
valuable  invention.  Its  movements  are 
so  rapid  since  the  introduction  of  power¬ 
working.  that  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  to 
follow  its  countless  evolutions  ;  and  the 
skill  required  in  managing  it  has  caused 
it  to  pass  under  the  care  of  only  the  best 
and  most  efficient  class  of  workmen,  to 
whom  it  affords,  through  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  goods  produced,  a  comfortable 
maintenance.  A  single  machine  of  this 
kind  sometimes  produces  18,000  worth 
of  goods  in  the  course  of  the  year — on 
learning  which,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at 
the  fortunes  so  rapidly  amassed  by  the 
Nottingham  lace-manufacturers.  Mech¬ 
lin  net  has  been  made  upon  these  frames 
since  1829,  and  is  a  very  attractive  and 
favorite  article,  in  spite  of  its  fra¬ 
gility. 

The  fancy  branches  of  l^ce  goods  have, 
since  that  time,  been  steadily  increasing. 
Several  hundred  varieties  of  nets  and 
laces  have  been  produced  and  largely 
supplied  to  the  market,  sometimes  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  degree  of  public  favor  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  but 
oftener  thrown  aside  after  a  run  of  a 
few  months,  in  obedience  to  the  inexor¬ 
able  dictates  of  changing  fashion. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  lace 
trade  was  the  introduction  of  the  Pusher 
machine,  the  invention  of  three  Notting¬ 
ham  mechanics.  This  machine  differ^ 
from  the  original  bobbin-net  frame  in 
the  movement  of  the  bobbins,  which 
were  acted  on  separately  by  a  “  pusher” 
or  governor,  instead  of,  as  previously, 
being  moved  in  pairs.  This  difference, 
slight  as  it  may  appear,  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  much  greater  scope  to 
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fancy-working,  through  the  improvement 
it  occasioned  to  the  clotli-work. 

Steam-power  was  first  applied  to  lace- 
manufacture  by  John  Lindley,  another 
self-taught  genius,  whose  original  experi¬ 
ments  in  invention  were  made  with  his 
own  hair-comb  and  a  series  of  cotton 
balls  fastened  to  its  teeth.  His  patient 
and  courageous  struggle  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  position  led  to  many  im¬ 
portant  results  ;  and  his  attempt  to 
unite  the  lever  and  traverse  warp 
machines  in  one,  though  useless  in 
securing  a  co-operation  of  their  widely 
different  working-powers,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  of  great  value  in  simplifying  the 
construction  and  operation  of  each,  and 
in  reducing  their  motions. 

About  1820,  xhe  steam  and  water 
power  which  were  becoming  universally 
applied  to  bobbin-net  machinery,  had 
the  effect  of  putting  down  the  small 
frames  hitherto  worked  by  hand  jn 
laborers'  cottages,  and  bringing  the 
manufacture  to  a  centre  in  the  large  fac¬ 
tories  which  now  sprang  up  rapidly  in 
all  parts  of  Nottingham.  The  immense 
increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced  was  immediately  felt.  Money 
began  to  pour  into  the  town  like  a 
shower  of  gold,  and  the  excitement  and 
anticipation  of  the  dazzling  prospect 
opened  before  them  raised  the  minds  of 
the  masters  and  operatives  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  intoxication.  In  fact  it  was  a 
regular  mania,  locally  known  as  “  the 
twist-net  fever and  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  prudence  and  caution  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Enormous  specu¬ 
lations  were  indulged  in  ;  mechanics, 
who  had  never  studied  the  working  of  a 
lace-machine,  were  engaged  to  construct 
frames  of  the  most  complicated  charac¬ 
ter  by  eager  speculators  as  ignorant  as 
themselves  ;  and  the  large  wages  offered 
and  received  were  spent  with  a  frightful 
prodigality.  Companies  were  quickly 
formed,  and  buildings  erected,  never  to 
be  used  ;  for  when,  in  the  following  year, 
the  consequences  of  this  unnatural  in¬ 
flation  took  place,  and  the  bubble  burst, 
the  universal  despair  and  consternation 
were  very  great.  Thousands  were 
plunged  into  the  deepest  poverty  ;  many 
actually  died  of  starvation  ;  some  left 
the  country,  and  others  went  hopelessly 
insane,  or  died  by  their  own  act.  This 
sad  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some 


years,  and  it  was  long  before  the  lace- 
trade  recovered  from  the  shock,  espe¬ 
cially  as  even  those  old-established  and 
steady  houses  which  had  weathered  the 
storm,  found  their  abilities  of  swift  pro¬ 
duction  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  supply  so 
greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  that  the 
market  was  again  and  again  overstocked, 
and  the  prices  suffered  from  the  con¬ 
stant  production. 

The  year  1832  saw  another  period  of 
distress  to  Nottingham,  when  frame¬ 
breaking  was  once  more  revived,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent  ;  and  the  Reform 
riots,  and  burning  of  Nottingham 
Castle,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  capped  the  climax  of  this 
season  of  want  and  misery. 

In  1835,  however,  the  application  of 
the  Jacquard  principle  to  lace-manufact¬ 
ure  gave  it  a  fresh  start,  and  from  that 
time  until  very  lately,  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  trade  were  almost  un¬ 
interrupted.  The  Jacquard  apparatus 
is  arranged  on  a  system  of  perforated 
cards,  so  ingenious  and  elaborate  as  to 
render  a  clear  description  almost  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  probably  no  account 
could  improve  upon  that  given  by  Mr. 
Felkin,  which  is  as  follows  : 

“It  is  by  means  of  bars  attached  to  springs 
or  levers  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  machine, 
that  the  various  sets  of  warp  threads,  whether 
those  sets  be  fifty  or  five  hundred,  are  made  to 
move  laterally ;  each  bar  being  of  steel,  and 
as  long  as  the  machine  is  wide  ;  and  each 
pierced  with  holes  answering  exactly  to  the 
particular  threads  in  the  pattern,  which  are, 
by  being  passed  through  these  holes,  to  be 
guided  by  the  bars  to  take  the  place  assigned 
to  them  in  the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The 
levers  or  springs  which  pull  or  push  the  bars 
to  or  from  the  end  of  the  machine,  were  them¬ 
selves  selected  formerly  by  nobs  on  wheels 
or  cylinders  with  irregular  surfaces,  but  are 
now  almost  universally  by  a  Jacquard  appar¬ 
atus.  This  may  consist  of  a  four-  five-  or  six- 
sided  roller;  each  side  being  perforated  with 
as  many  holes  as  there  are  movable  pins  or 
levers  placed  in  a  frame  above  the  rolling 
cylinder.  A  number  of  oblong  pieces  of  card¬ 
board,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  it  may  be, 
are  connected  together  in  an  endless  chain, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  size,  that  when  one  of 
these  cards  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  the  latter  is  made  to  revolve,  the 
whole  series  will  be  brought  successively  in 
contact  with  the  cylinder,  each  one  lying  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  flat  upper  side.  Every  card 
is  pierced  with  holes  varying  in  number  and 
position,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  lace 
to  be  produced,  but  never  more  in  number 
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than  the  pins  or  levers  above,  and  these  holes 
are  so  cut  as  to  coincide  exactly  with  those  of 
the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  has  an  up-and- 
down  motion  given  to  it  on  the  presentation  of 
the  face  of  each  fresh  card,  bringing  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pins,  so  that  wherever  a  hole  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  card,  it  permits  the  pin  opposite  to 
it  to  penetrate  into  the  cylinder  ;  but  where  a 
blank  occurs,  by  the  card  not  being  perfo¬ 
rated  opposite  to  a  particular  pin,  the  pin  can¬ 
not  enter  the  cylinder,  but  is  driven  upward. 
As  the  pins  or  levers  act  on  the  bars  that 
move  the  threads  in  the  machine,  when  any 
of  the  pins  are  driven  upward,  some  bars  of 
the  thread  apparatus  are  moved  laterally  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  holes  in  the  cards  determin¬ 
ing  the  order  and  number  of  shiftings  of  the 
threads.  The  number  of  cards  employed  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  successive  move¬ 
ments  requisite  to  form  one  complete  pattern. 
In  a  store  curtain,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
cards  may  be  required.  The  arbitrary  selec¬ 
tion  of  bobbin-threads  is  brought  about  by 
acting  upon  the  angular  or  raised  parts  on  the 
surface  of  carriages  by  instruments  called, 
from  the  duty  they  perform,  pushers,  stumps, 
selectors,  etc. — and  so  moving  some  carriages 
while  others  rest,  or  causing  them  to  remain 
inactive  while  the  others  are  in  motion.  By 
these  operations,  brought  about  from  below  or 
above  the  combs,  the  power  of  the  machine  to 
diversify  the  course  of  the  threads  is  evidently 
greatly  increased.  .  .  .  So  long  as  the  ma¬ 

chinery  works  steadily  and  correctly  the  work¬ 
man  may  be  a  mere  spectator,  but  he  must  be 
a  vigilant  one.  His  eye  must  ever  and  anon 
pass  from  side  to  side  of  his  machine,  notic¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  threads,  bobbins,  car¬ 
riages,  points,  and  guides  passing  in  rapid 
motion  before  him." 

To  attempt  to  describe  or  explain  the 
whole  process  of  lace-manufacture  in 
even  one  single  branch  of  the  trade  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  From  the  long  practice  needed 
to  acquire  the  requisite  amount  of  dex¬ 
terity  at  any  one  portion  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  workmen  are  kept  so  ex¬ 
clusively  to  their  special  part  of  the  work 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  ability 
to  investigate  other  divisions  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  ;  hence  it  is  very  rarely  that  even 
the  cleverest  artisans  either  know  or 
comprehend  the  workings  of  other 
machines  than  those  upon  which  they 
are  themselves  engaged.  The  secrets  of 
the  trade  are  jealously  guarded  from 
other  manufacturers,  and  even  those 
outsiders  who  can  by  no  possible  means 
be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  injure  the 
business  by  an  appropriation  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  seldom  able  to  master  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  this  most  complicated  and 
involved  of  all  modem  manufactures. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  frequently  been  con¬ 


fessed  by  those  most  skilled  in  the  lace- 
market,  that  they  are  unable  to  explain 
in  writing  a  process  so  elaborate  and  so 
clouded  in  technicalities,  as  to  render  its 
comprehension  by  the  general  public  a 
hop>eless  attempt. 

Perhaps  the  must  intelligible  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  manufact¬ 
ure  is  the  designing-room  attached  to 
each  factory  where  the  drawings  for  new 
patterns  in  lace  are  invented  and  carried 
out.  The  fine  Government  School  of 
Art  in  the  town  affords  every  facility 
for  the  education  of  lace-designers,  for 
whom  there  are  spiecial  classes  at  a  re¬ 
duced  scale  of  payment,  and  the  effect 
of  this  wise  provision  has  made  itself  felt 
in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
taste  and  execution  of  lace-designs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  This  branch  of 
talent  commands  the  highest  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  are 
annually  earned  by  skilled  draughtsmen. 
Every  variety  of  pattern  is  produced, 
from  the  neat  dots  and  lines  of  spotted 
quillings,  to  the  masterpieces  of  curtains 
which  took  medals  at  all  the  recent  ex¬ 
hibitions.  One  of  these  latter  presented 
the  unique  design  of  a  French  window, 
from  which  the  curtains  were  gracefully 
looped  back,  displaying  a  broad  land¬ 
scape  of  sky  and  sea,  the  latter  adorned 
with  sailing  craft  —  a  realistic  pattern 
which,  however  little  it  might  commend 
itself  to  the  taste  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  was  nevertheless  a  marvel  of  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  per¬ 
fection  and  completeness  to  which  the 
lace-manufacture  of  Nottingham  has 
been  brought  since  the  days  of  Robert 
P'rost’s  first  figured  lace- web. 

In  other  lines  of  the  trade  this  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  observable  when  one 
notices  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
edgings,  insertions,  etc.,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
act  and  minute  imitation  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Valenciennes,  Brussels,  and  other 
laces.  Perhaps  the  manufacture  of 
Valenciennes  has  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  the  admirable 
taste  and  finish  of  this  class  of  goods 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  P'or  a 
long  time  the  chief  difference  between 
pillow  and  machine-made  Valenciennes 
lay  in  the  edge  or  purl  ;  cushion -lace  is 
necessarily  uneven  and  irregular  at  the 
edge,  where  the  threads  are  twisted 
around  a  border  pin  to  form  the  minute 
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loop  seen  on  almost  all  cushion-work, 
and  even  imitated  by  the  needle  in 
point-lace.  The  slight  deviations  in  the 
pricked  pattern,  a  shade  too  much  or 
too  little  tension  on  the  bobbins,  and 
various  other  causes,  all  tend  to  render 
exact  similarity  of  outline  a  matter  of 
impossibility;  while  in  the  machine,  the 
exactness  of  the  movements  and  the  un¬ 
changing  arrangement  of  the  bobbins 
and  carriages,  produce  an  accuracy  not 
to  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful  efforts 
of  “  the  free  maids  who  weave  their  web 
with  bone.”  Hence,  when  otherwise 
puzzled  to  distinguish  the  imitation  from 
its  copy,  those  learned  in  lace  had  only 
to  examine  the  edge  of  the  article  under 
inspection  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its 
value-  But  this  was  one  of  those  rare 
cases  when  accuracy  is  not  the  one  thing 
desirable  ;  and  the  crowning  stroke  of 
perfection  may  be  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  trade  when  some  inventor 
produced  a  machine  constructed  to  form 
irregularities  in  the  lace  it  supplied,  and 
to  copy  even  the  defects  of  its  original 
model.  The  effect  was  beyond  what 
could  have  been  anticipated,  and  is  such 
as  to  deceive  ail  but  the  most  competent 
judges  of  lace  goods. 

Of  course  these  irregularities  must 
have  a  certain  method  of  arrangement, 
and  a  close  scrutiny  will  betray  that  they 
occur  again  and  again  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  ;  but  they  are  so  ingeniously  dis¬ 
posed,  and  there  is  such  infinite  variety 
in  their  size  and  position,  that  not  only 
the  casual  observer,  but  the  more  expe¬ 
rienced  dealer,  is  sometimes  at  a  loss. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  by  Notting¬ 
ham  shopmen,  that  the  greatest  care  is 
required  in  keeping  their  real  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  goods  strictly  apart  from 
their  machine-made  ;  for  if,  by  any 
chance,  a  piece  of  the  latter  should  find 
its  way  among  similar  patterns  of  the 
former,  it  would  certainly  be  sold  as 
real  ;  or,  if  any  doubt  should  happen  to 
be  thrown  upon  its  true  character,  it 
would  need  the  verdict  of  a  really  com¬ 
petent  judge  of  lace  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
imitation  will  at  once  be  perceived  ;  it 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  who  make  an  enormous  proht 
out  of  lace  which  they  buy  at  almost 
fabulously  low  prices  from  the  machine, 
and  sell  as  hand-made  productions  ;  and 


there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Valenciennes  lace  sold  at  high 
sums  in  London  shops,  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  has  its  origin  in  Notting¬ 
ham  frames. 

A  very  good  story,  and,  what  is  more, 
an  authenticated  one,  is  told  of  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  and  respected  Notting.- 
ham  manufacturer,  who,  being  with  her 
husband  in  Paris,  and  occupied  with  the 
colossal  shopping  which  such  visits  seem 
inevitably  to  entail,  fell  in  love  with  a 
lace  fichu  of  exquisite  fineness  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  which  was  offered  to  her  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  240  francs.  She  would 
instantly  have  purchased  it,  had  she  not 
been  deterred  by  various  mysterious 
signs  of  dissuasion  from  her  husband, 
which  surprised  her  not  a  little,  as  she 
knew  him  to  be  a  judge  of  good  lace,  and 
wondered,  therefore,  at  his  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  beautiful  specimen. 
She  examined  the  fichu  again,  half 
doubtfully,  but  it  was  soft  in  texture  and 
beautiful  in  design — a  very  cobweb  in 
execution,  and  anything  but  dear.  She 
cast  one  beseeching  glance  at  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  he  was  grave  and  inflexible  ; 
so  with  a  sign  of  resigned  regret  she 
turned  away,  and  the  moment  they  left 
the  shop  her  disappointment  broke 
forth  : 

“  John  !  why  did  you  keep  me  from 
buying  that  lovely  thing  ?  And  only 
i.*io  ;  I  am  sure  you  could  not  think 
that  dear  ?  Why  did  you  not  let  me 
have  it  ?” 

“  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  was 
the  reply  of  the  unmoved  John.  ”  We 
consider  that  a  very  superior  article  ;  and 
the  reason  I  did  not  want  you  to  buy  it, 
is  because  it  came  from  one  of  my  own 
frames,  and  I  can  let  you  have  as  many 
of  the  same  kind  as  you  like,  for  fifteen 
shillings  apiece  !” 

The  lace  trade  in  Nottingham  gives 
rise  to  a  number  of  other  manufactures, 
all  connected  with,  and,  in  greater  or 
less  measure,  dependent  upon  it.  Cot¬ 
ton  yarn,  and  silk  spinning,  machine¬ 
making  in  all  its  branches  of  bobbin, 
carriage,  comb,  guide,  point  and  needle 
making,  and  the  setting  up  of  frames  ; 
bobbin  winding  and  clearing  ;  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paper  boxes  or  cartons ^  for  the 
reception  of  the  finished  goods  ; —  be¬ 
side  the  many  large  houses  engaged  [in 
bleaching,  dressing,  gassing  (a  curious 
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and  interesting  process,  whereby  the 
loose  threads  and  the  doss,  or  fibre,  of 
lace  goods  are  singed  away  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  flames  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas),  and  starching  and  dress¬ 
ing.  Beside  all  these  settled  lines  of 
business,  there  is  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  their  own  houses,  “  clipping  ”  lace — 
i.e.,  cutting  off  loose  threads — and 
“  drawing,”  separating  the  breadths  by 
removing  the  connecting  thread  with 
which  they  are  “  whipp^  ”  together  ; 
“scolloping,”  “carding,”  or  mending. 
Frequently  every  member  of  a  large 
family  is  engaged  in  some  part  of  the 
lace  making  or  finishing  ;  and  even  the 
younger  ones,  or  “  half-timers,”  earn 
a  few  shillings  a  week  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  for  supporting  the  household. 
The  wages  commanded  by  good  work¬ 
men  at  a  time  of  brisk  trade  sometimes 
amount  to  several  pounds  weekly,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  too  often  spent  in 
the  most  reckless  extravagance,  without 
a  thought  of  provision  for  the  hard  times 
which  are  but  too  likely  to  follow. 
During  a  season  of  prosperity,  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  these  operatives  enjoy  every  sort 
of  unwonted  luxury  :  dress  well,  and  sit 
down  daily  to  better  dinners  than  many 
poor  curates  can  afford  ;  and  it  has  been 
said  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  that 
his  best  lace-hands  drive  to  their  work 
every  morning  in  hansom  cabs,  smoking 
better  cigars  than  he  himself  can  afford. 

The  importance  of  the  artisan  class  in 
Nottingham  is  shown  very  strikingly  by 
the  variety  of  public  arrangements  for 
their  health,  instruction,  amusement, 
and  comfort  ;  such  as  the  recreation 
grounds,  free  library,  mechanics'  insti¬ 
tute,  etc.  ;  while  no  inconsiderable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  improvements  of  the  town 
is  the  branch  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  established  some  few  years 
ago  in  the  Town  Exchange,  but  recently 
removed  to  the  Castle,  which  has  been 
restored  for  that  express  purpose,  and 
forms  the  finest  provincial  museum  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Great  attention  is,  of  course, 
paid  to  the  lace  department  in  this  col¬ 
lection  ;  and  the  specimens  of  lace,  both 
pillow  and  machine-made,  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  space. 

The  lace-workers  are  noticeably  free 
from  the  stunted  and  half-fed  appear¬ 


ance  characteristic  of  operatives  in  many 
other  trades  ;  their  occupation  is  healthy 
and  light,  and  except  for  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  required  in  some  departments 
of  the  trade — such  as  lace  dressing  and 
drying — and  the  consequent  risk  to 
health  from  the  frequent  changes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
least  injurious  in  existence.  The  lace 
girls  of  Nottingham  used  to  be  a  proverb 
for  their  beauty  not  a  great  many  years 
ago  ;  and  though  no  longer  perhaps  in  a 
position  to  lay  claim  to  that  distinction, 
through  the  injury  to  the  complexion 
and  physique  arising  from  the  closer  as¬ 
sociation  in  large  factories — also  from 
continued  intermarriage  in  the  town- 
bred  mechanic  class — their  healthy  well- 
fed  appearance  and  tasteful  attire  in 
times  of  good  trade  are  proofs  of  the  high 
position  which  should  be  taken  by  so 
healthy  a  manufacture.  The  numerous 
factories  and  warehouses  in  the  town 
and  surbubs  present  a  light  and  cheerful 
appearance  in  times  of  activity,  with  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  machinery,  and  the 
streams  of  operatives  pouring  out  and 
in  at  the  hours  of  work  and  recess.  The 
strict  sanitary  laws  prevent  overwork, 
and  rigorously  confine  the  work-hours 
to  a  limited  number  ;  except  in  the  case 
of  those  factories  working,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case,  double  hours — /.c.,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  when  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  of  operatives  are  employed  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  masters  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their 
work-people  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
praiseworthy — several  warehouses  hav¬ 
ing  chapels  attached  to  them,  where  a 
short  morning  service,  specially  suited 
to  the  need  of  the  operatives,  is  held 
daily. 

This  is  the  pleasant  side  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  lace-trade.  The  other  is  more 
sternly  presented  to  view  in  times  of  bad 
trade,  when,  instead  of  working  double 
hours,  many  factories  stand  silent  and 
empty,  and  more  have  but  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  machines  working  to  fill  the  few 
orders  which  are  eagerly  sought  for  : 
when,  in  place  of  the  merry  groups  of 
work-girls,  in  their  bright  dresses,  one 
sees  anxious  serious  faces,  and  the  look 
of  hopeless  gloom  beginning  to  rest  upon 
those  whose  weary  search  for  work  from 
day  to  day  still  meets  with  the  same  lack 
of  success ;  when  some  are  growing 
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heartsick  and  discouraged,  and  some 
despairing  and  reckless,  and  the  one  cry 
in  every  mouth  is — “  Heaven  help  us 
all  !  what  shall  we  do  if. the  times  don’t 
mend  ?” 

Such  a  dark  cloud  has  but  very  re¬ 
cently  rested  upon  Nottingham  and  its 
lace-trade  ;  and  though  the  sun  has  be¬ 
gun  to  shine  again,  some  traces  of  the 
storm  still  linger.  The  terrible  crisis  of 
1876-78,  caused  partly  by  the  overstock¬ 
ing  of  the  American  market,  partly  by 
the  depression  in  trade  arising  from  a 
caprice  of  fashion,  is  still  too  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  many  to  need  recapitula¬ 
tion.  Fashion  decreed  that  lace  should 
cease  to  be  worn,  and  the  trade  was 
almost  paralyzed  ;  thousands  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  and  dozens  of 
manufacturers  ruined.  Perhaps  the 
havoc  so  made  alarmed  the  fickle  dame 
— perhaps  she  had  no  reason  at  all,  save 
whim — at  all  events,  by  as  sudden  a 


transition,  within  the  last  two  years  lace 
once  more  has  risen  high  in  public 
favor  ;  edgings,  scarfs,  etc.,  were  de¬ 
manded  in  a  quantity  which,  taxed  the 
utmost  powers  of  frames  and  workers  to 
comply  with  it,  and  the  trade  has  re¬ 
gained  a  good  measure  of  its  old  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  time  being.  That  a  fash¬ 
ion  which  finds  food  for  a  population  of 
many  thousands  of  persons  may  continue 
to  flourish,  must  be  the  wish  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Not¬ 
tingham  ;  and  to  this  end  let  us  all  join 
in  hoping  that  the  time  may  be  long  in 
coming  when  ladies  again  discard  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  favor  so  beautiful,  so 
tasteful,  so  inexpensive,  and  so  becom¬ 
ing  an  accessory  to  their  toilets,  as  that 
afforded  by  the  various  designs  and  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship  of  that  world- 
renowned  article  of  manufacture,  the 
Nottingham  lace. — Blackwood' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


A  VENETIAN  MEDLEY. 

BY  JAMES  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


I. 

First  Impressions  and  Familiarity. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  and  to  say  something 
obvious  about  Venice.  The  influence 
of  this  sea-city  is  unique,  immediate, 
and  unmistakable.  But  to  express  the 
sober  truth  of  those  impressions  which 
remain  when  the  first  astonishment  of 
the  Venetian  revelation  has  subsided, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  been 
harmonized  through  familiarity  with  our 
habitual  mood,  is  difficult. 

Venice  inspires  at  firsr  an  almost 
Cor)’bantic  rapture.  From  our  earliest 
visits,  if  these  have  been  measured  by 
days  rather  than  weeks,  we  carry  away 
with  us  the  memory  of  sunsets  embla¬ 
zoned  in  gold  and  crimson  upon  cloud 
and  water  ;  of  violet  domes  and  bell- 
towers  etched  against  the  orange  of  a 
western  sky  ;  of  moonlight  silvering 
breeze-rippled  breadths  of  liquid  blue  ; 
of  distant  islands  shimmering  in  sunlit- 
ten  haze  ;  of  music  and  black  gliding 
boats  ;  of  labyrinthine  darkness  made 
tor  mysteries  of  love  and  crime ;  of 
statue-fretted  palace  fronts,  of  brazen 
clangor  and  a  moving  crowd  ;  of  pict¬ 


ures  by  earth’s  proudest  painters,  cased 
in  gold  on  walls  of  council  chambers 
where  Venice  sat  enthroned  a  queen, 
where  nobles  swept  the  floors  with  robes 
of  Tyrian  brocade.  These  reminiscences 
will  be  attended  by  an  ever-present  sense 
of  loneliness  and  silence  in  the  world 
around  ;  the  sadness  of  a  limitless  hori¬ 
zon,  the  solemnity  of  an  unbroken  arch 
of  heaven,  the  calm  and  grayness  of 
evening  on  the  lagoons,  the  pathos  of  a 
marble  city  crumbling  to  its  grave  in 
mud  and  brine. 

These  first  impressions  of  Venice  are 
true.  Indeed  they  are  inevitable.  They 
abide,  and  form  a  glowing  background 
for  all  subsequent  pictures,  toned  more 
austerely,  and  painted  in  more  lasting 
hues  of  truth  upon  the  brain.  Those 
have  never  felt  Venice  at  all  who  have 
not  known  this  primal  rapture — or  who 
perhaps  expected  more  of  color,  more 
of  melodrama,  from  a  scene  which 
nature  and  the  art  of  man  have  made 
the  richest  in  these  qualities.  Yet  the 
mood  engendered  by  this  first  experience 
is  not  destined  to  be  permanent.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  element  of  unrest  and  unreality 
which  vanishes  upon  familiarity.  From 
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the  blare  of  that  triumphal  buordon  of 
brass  instruments  emerge  the  delicate 
voices  of  violin  and  clarinette.  To  the 
contrasted  passions  of  our  earliest  love 
succeed  a  multitude  of  sweet  and  fanci¬ 
ful  emotions.  It  is  my  present  purpose 
to  recapture  some  of  the  impressions 
made  by  Venice  in  more  tranquil  moods. 
Memory  might  be  compared  to  a 
kaleidoscope.  Far  away  from  Venice  I 
raise  the  wonder-working  tube,  allow  the 
glittering  fragments  to  settle  as  they 
please,  and  with  words  attempt  to  render 
something  of  the  patterns  I  behold. 

II. 

A  Lodging  in  San  Vio. 

I  HAVE  escaped  from  the  hotels  with 
their  bustle  of  tourists  and  crowded 
tables-d’hSte.  My  garden  stretches  down 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  closed  at  the  end 
with  a  pavilion,  where  I  lounge  and 
smoke  and  watch  the  cornice  of  the  Pre- 
fettura  fretted  with  gold  in  sunset  light. 
My  sitting-room  and  bedroom  face  the 
southern  sun.  There  is  a  canal  below, 
crowded  with  gondolas,  and  across  its 
bridge  the  good  folk  of  San  Vio  come  and 
go  the  whole  day  long — men  in  blue 
shirts  with  enormous  hats,  and  jackets 
slung  on  their  left  shoulder  ;  women  in 
kerchiefs  of  orange  and  crimson.  Bare¬ 
legged  boys  sit  upon  the  parapet,  dang¬ 
ling  their  feet  above  the  rising  tide.  A 
hawker  passes,  balancing  a  basket  full 
of  live  and  crawling  crabs.  Barges 
filled  with  Brenta  water  or  Mirano  wine 
take  up  their  station  at  the  neighboring 
steps,  and  then  ensues  a  mighty  splash¬ 
ing  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  men  with 
tubs  upon  their  heads.  The  brawny 
fellows  in  the  wine-barge  are  red  from 
brows  to  breast  with  drippings  of  the 
vat.  And  now  there  is  a  bustle  in  the 
quarter.  A  barca  has  arrived  from  S. 
Erasmo,  the  island  of  the  market- 
gardens.  It  is  piled  with  gourds  and 
pumpkins,  cabbages  and  tomatoes, 
pomegranates  and  pears — a  pyramid  of 
gold  and  green  and  scarlet.  Brown  men 
lift  the  fruit  aloft,  and  women  bending 
from  the  pathway  bargain  for  it.  A 
clatter  of  chaffering  tongues,  a  ring  of 
coppers,  a  Babel  of  hoarse  sea-voices, 
proclaim  the  sharpness  of  the  struggle. 
When  the  quarter  has  been  served,  the 
boat  sheers  off  diminished  in  its  burden. 


Boys  and  girls  are  left  seasoning  their 
polenta  with  a  slice  of  zucca,  while  the 
mothers  of  a  score  of  families  go  patter¬ 
ing  up  yonder  courtyard  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  husbands’  supper  in  their 
handkerchiefs.  .Across  the  canal,  or 
more  correctly  the  Hio,  opens  a  wide 
grass-grown  court.  It  is  lined  on  the 
right  hand  by  a  row  of  p)oor  dwellings, 
swarming  with  gondoliers’  children.  A 
garden  wall  runs  along  the  other  side, 
over  which  I  can  see  pomegranate  trees 
in  fruit  and  pergolas  of  vines.  Far  be¬ 
yond  are  more  low  houses,  and  then  the 
sky,  swept  with  sea  breezes,  and  the 
masts  of  an  ocean-going  ship  against  the 
dome  and  turrets  of  Palladio’s  Reden- 
tore.  This  is  my  home.  By  day  it  is 
as  lively  as  a  scene  in  Afasaniello.  By 
night,  after  nine  o’clock,  the  whole  stir 
of  the  quarter  has  subsided.  Far  away 
I  hear  the  bell  of  some  church  tell  the 
hours.  But  no  noise  disturbs  my  rest, 
unless  perhaps  a  belated  gondolier  moors 
his  boat  beneath  the  window.  My  one 
maid,  Catina,  sings  at  her  work  the 
whole  day  through.  My  gondolier, 
Francesco,  acts  as  valet.  He  wakes  me 
in  the  morning,  opens  the  shutters, 
brings  sea-water  for  my  bath,  and  takes 
his  orders  for  the  day.  “  Will  it  do  for 
Chioggia,  Francesco  ?  ”  “  Sissignore  ! 

The  Signorino  has  set  off  in  his  sandolo 
already  with  Antonio.  The  Signora  is 
to  go  with  us  in  the  gondola.”  ”  Then 
get  three  more  men,  Francesco,  and  see 
that  all  of  them  can  sing.” 

III. 

To  Chioggia  with  Oar  and  Sail. 

The  sandolo  is  a  boat  shaped  like  the 
gondola,  but  smaller  and  lighter,  without 
benches,  and  without  the  high  steel  prow 
or  ferro  which  distinguishes  the  gon¬ 
dola.  'Fhe  gunwale  is  only  just  raised 
above  the  water,  over  which  the  little 
craft  skims  with  a  rapid  bounding 
motion,  affording  an  agreeable  variation 
from  the  stately  swan-like  movement  of 
the  gondola.  In  one  of  these  boats — 
called  by  him  the  Fisolo  or  Sea  Mew — 
my  friend  had  started  with  Antonio,  in¬ 
tending  to  row  the  whole  way  to  Chiog¬ 
gia,  or,  if  the  breeze  favored,  to  hoist  a 
sail  and  help  himself  along.  After 
breakfast,  when  the  crew  for  my  gondola 
had  been  assembled,  Francesco  and  1 
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followed  with  the  Signora.  It  was  one 
of  those  perfect  mornings  which  occur 
as  a  respite  from  broken  weather,  when 
the  air  is  windless  and  the  light  falls  soft 
through  haze  on  the  horizon.  As  we 
broke  into  the  lagoon  behind  the  Re- 
dentore,  the  islands  in  front  of  us,  S. 
Spirito,  Povegha,  Malamocco,  seemed 
as  though  they  were  just  lifted  from  the 
sea-line.  The  Euganeans,  far  away  to 
westward,  were  bathed  in  mist,  and 
almost  blended  with  the  blue  sky.  Our 
four  rowers  put  their  backs  into  their 
work,  and  soon  we  reached  the  port  of 
Malamocco,  where  a  breeze  from  the 
Adriatic  caught  us  sideways  for  a  while. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  breaches  in  the 
Lidi,’or  raised  sand-reefs,  which  protect 
Venice  from  the  sea  ;  it  affords  an  en¬ 
trance  to  vessels  of  draught  like  the 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  We  crossed  the  dancing 
wavelets  of  the  port,  but  when  we  passed 
under  the  lee  of  Pelestrina  the  breeze 
failed,  and  the  lagoon  was  once  again  a 
sheet  of  undulating  glass.  At  S.  Pietro 
on  this  island  a  halt  was  made  to  give 
the  oarsmen  wine,  and  here  we  saw  the 
women  at  their  cottage  doorways  mak¬ 
ing  lace.  The  old  lace  industry  of 
Venice  has  recently  been  revived.  From 
Burano  and  Pelestrina  cargoes  of  hand¬ 
made  imitations  of  the  ancient  fabrics 
are  sent  at  intervals  to  Jesurun’s  maga¬ 
zine  at  S.  Marco.  He  is  the  chief  im¬ 
presario  of  the  trade,  employing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hands,  and  speculating  for  a 
handsome  profit  in  the  foreign  market 
on  the  wretched  price  he  gives  his  worl  • 
women. 

Now  we  are  well  lost  in  the  lagoons — 
Venice  no  longer  visible  behind  ;  the 
Alps  and  Euganeans  shrouded  in  a  noon¬ 
day  haze  ;  the  lowlands  at  the  mouth 
of  Brenta  marked  by  clumps  of  trees 
ephemetally  faint  in  silver  silhouette 
against  the  filmy,  shimmering  sky.  Form 
and  color  have  disappeared  in  light- 
irradiated  vapor  of  an  opal  hue.  And 
yet  instinctively  we  know  that  we  are 
not  at  sea  ;  the  different  quality  of  the 
water,  the  piles  emerging  here  and  there 
above  the  surface,  the  suggestion  of 
coast-lines  scarcely  felt  in  this  infinity 
of  lustre,  all  remind  us  that  our  voyage 
is  confined  to  the  charmed  limits  of  an 
inland  lake.  At  length  the  jutting  head¬ 
land  of  Pelestrina  was  reached.  We 


broke  across  the  Porto  di  Chioggia,  and 
saw  Chioggia  itself  ahead — a  huddled 
mass  of  houses  low  upon  the  water. 
One  by  one,  as  we  rowed  steadily,  the 
fishing  boats  passed  by,  emerging  from 
their  harbor  for  a  twelve  hours’  cruise 
upon  the  open  sea.  In  a  long  line  they 
came,  with  variegated  sails  of  orange, 
red,  and  saffron,  curiously  checkered  at 
the  corners,  and  cantled  with  devices  in 
contrasted  tints.  A  little  land-breeze 
carried  them  forward.  The  lagoon  re¬ 
flected  their  deep  colors  till  they  reached 
the  port.  Then,  slightly  swerving  east¬ 
ward  on  their  course,  but  still  in  single 
file,  they  took  the  sea  and  scattered,  like 
beautiful  bright-plumaged  birds,  who 
from  a  streamlet  float  into  a  lake,  and 
find  their  way  at  large  according  as  each 
wills. 

The  Signorino  and  Antonio,  though 
want  of  wind  obliged  them  to  row  the 
whole  way  from  Venice,  had  reached 
Chioggia  an  hour  before,  and  stood 
waiting  to  receive  us  on  the  quay.  It  is 
a  quaint  town,  this  Chioggia,  which  has 
always  lived  a  separate  life  from  that  of 
Venice.  Language  and  race  and  cus¬ 
toms  have  held  the  two  populations 
apart,  from  those  distant  years  when 
tienoa  and  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark 
fought  their  duel  to  the  death  out  in  the 
Chioggian  harbors,  down  to  these  days, 
when  your  Venetian  gondolier  will  tell 
you  that  the  Chioggoto  loves  his  pipe 
more  than  his  donna  or  his  wife.  The 
main  canal  is  lined  with  substantial 
palaces,  attesting  to  old  wealth  and 
comfort.  But  from  Chioggia,  even 
more  than  from  Venice,  the  tide  of 
modern  luxury  and  traffic  has  retreated. 
The  place  is  left  to  fishing  folk  and 
builders  of  the  fishing  craft,  whose 
wharves  still  form  the  liveliest  quarter. 
Wandering  about  its  wide  deserted 
courts  and  calli^  we  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
decadent  Venetian  nobility.  Passages 
from  Goldoni’s  and  Casanova’s  Memoirs 
occur  to  our  memory.  It  seems  easy 
to  realize  what  they  wrote  about  the 
dishevelled  gayety  and  lawless  license 
of  Chioggia  in  the  days  of  powder, 
sword-knot,  and  soprani.  Baffo  walks 
beside  us  in  hypocritical  composure  of 
bag-wig  and  senatorial  dignity,  whisper¬ 
ing  unmentionable  sonnets  in  his  dialect 
of  Xe  and  Ga.  Somehow  or  another 
that  last  dotage  of  St.  Mark’s  decrepi- 
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tude  is  more  recoverable  by  our  fancy  for  the  Chioggoti,  in  all  stages  of  de- 
than  the  heroism  of  Pisani  in  the  four-  crepitude  and  squalor,  crowded  round 
teenth  century.  From  his  prison  in  to  beg  for  scraps — indescribable  old 
blockaded  Venice  the  great  admiral  women,  enveloped  in  their  own  petti- 
was  sent  forth  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  coats  thrown  over  their  heads  ;  girls 
blocked  victorious  Doria  here  with  boats  hooded  with  sombre  black  mantles  ;  old 
on  which  the  nobles  of  the  Golden  Book  men  wrinkled  beyond  recognition  by 
had  spent  their  fortunes.  Pietro  Doria  their  nearest  relatives  ;  jabbering,  half- 
boasted  that  with  his  own  hands  he  naked  boys  ;  slow,  slouching  fishermen 
would  bridle  the  bronze  horses  of  St.  with  clay  pipes  in  their  mouths  and 
Mark.  But  now  he  found  himself  be-  philosophical  acceptance  on  their  sober 
tween  the  navy  of  Carlo  Zeno  in  the  foreheads. 

Adriatic  and  the  flotilla  led  by  Vittore  That  afternoon  the  gondola  and  san- 
Pisani  across  the  lagoon.  It  was  in  vain  dolo  were  lashed  together  side  by  side, 
that  the  Republic  ot  St.  George  strained  Two  sails  were  raised,  and  in  this 
every  nerve  to  send  him  succor  from  the  lazy  fashion  we  stole  homeward,  faster 
Ligurian  sea  ;  in  vain  that  the  lords  of  or  slower  according  as  the  breeze  fresh- 
Padua  kept  opening  communications  ened  or  slackened,  landing  now*  and 
with  him  from  the  main  land.  From  the  then  on  islands,  sauntering  along  the 
ist  of  January,  1380,  till  the  21st  of  sea-walls  which  bulwark  Venice  from  the 
June  the  Venetians  pressed  the  blockade  Adriatic,  and  singing — those  at  least  of 
ever  closer,  grappling  their  foemen  in  us  who  had  the  power  to  sing.  P'our  of 
a  grip  that  if  relaxed  one  moment  would  our  Venetians  had  trained  voices  and 
have  hurled  him  at  their  throats.  The  memories  of  inexhaustible  music.  Over 
long  and  breathless  struggle  ended  in  the  level  water,  with  the  ripple  plashing 
the  capitulation  at  Chioggia  of  what  re-  at  our  keel,  their  songs  went  abroad, 
mained  of  Doria’s  forty-eight  galleys  and  mingled  with  the  failing  day.  The 
and  fourteen  thousand  men.  These  barcaroles  and  serenades  peculiar  to 
great  deeds  are  far  away  and  hazy.  The  V'enice  were,  of  course,  in  harmony  with 
brief  sentences  of  mediaeval  annalists  the  occasion.  But  some  transcripts 
bring  them  less  near  to  us  than  the  chro-  from  classical  operas  were  even  more  at- 
niques  scandaleuses  of  good-for-nothing  tractive,  through  the  dignity  with  which 
scoundrels,  whose  vulgar  adventures  these  men  invested  them.  By  the  pecu- 
might  be  revived  at  the  present  hour  liarity  of  their  treatment  the  recitativo  of 
with  scarce  a  change  of  setting.  Such  the  stage  assumed  a  solemn  movement, 
is  the  force  of  intimite  in  literature,  marked  in  rhythm,  which  removed  it 
And  yet  Baffo  and  Casanova  are  as  from  the  commonplace  into  antiquity, 
much  of  the  past  as  Doria  and  Pisani.  and  made  me  understand  how  cultivated 
It  is  only  perhaps  that  the  survival  of  music  may  pass  back  by  natural,  un¬ 
decadence  in  all  we  see  around  us  forms  conscious  transition  into  the  realm  of 
a  fitting  framework  for  our  recollections  popular  melody. 

of  their  vividly  described  corruption.  The  sun  sank,  not  splendidly,  but 

Not  far  from  the  landing-place  a  bal-  quietly  in  banks  of  clouds  above  the 
ustraded  bridge  of  ample  breadth  and  Alps.  Stars  came  out,  uncertainly  at 
large  bravura  manner  spans  the  main  first,  and  then  in  strength,  reflected  on 
canal.  Like  everything  at  Chioggia,  it  the  sea.  The  men  of  the  Dogana  watch- 
is  dirty  and  has  fallen  from  its  first  boat  challenged  us  and  let  us  pass, 
estate.  Yet  neither  time  nor  injury  Madonna’s  lamp  was  twinkling  from  her 
can  obliterate  style  or  wholly  degrade  shrine  upon  the  harbor-pile.  I'he  city 
marble.  Hard  by  the  bridge  there  are  grew  before  us.  Stealing  into  Venice  in 
two  rival  inns.  At  one  of  these  we  that  calm,  stealing  silently  and  shadow- 
ordered  a  sea  dinner — crabs,  cuttlefishes,  like,  with  scarce  a  ruffle  of  the  water, 
soles,  and  turbots — which  we  ate  at  a  the  masses  of  the  town  emerging  out  of 
table  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  divided  darkness  into  twilight,  till  San  Giorgio’s 
us  from  the  street  except  a  row  of  gun  boomed  with  a  flash  athwart  our 
Japanese  privet-bushes  in  hooped  tubs,  stem,  and  the  gas-lamps  of  the  Piazzetta 
Our  banquet  soon  assumed  a  somewhat  swam  into  sight ;  all  this  w-as  like  a  long 
unpleasant  similitude  to  that  of  Dives,  enchanted  chapter  of  romance.  And 
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now  the  music  of  our  men  had  sunk  to 
one  faint  whistling  from  my  friend  of 
tunes  in  harmony  with  whispers  at  the 
prow. 

Then  came  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo 
Venier,  and  the  deep-scented  darkness 
of  the  garden.  As  we  passed  through  to 
supper,  I  plucked  a  spray  of  yellow 
Banksia  rose,  and  put  it  in  my  button¬ 
hole.  'rhe  dew  was  on  its  burnished 
leaves,  and  evening  had  drawn  forth  its 
perfume. 

IV. 

Morn'ing  Rambles. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Poussin,  the 
French  painter,  that  when  he  was  asked 
why  he  would  not  stay  in  Venice,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  I  stay  here,  I  shall  become  a 
colorist  !”  A  somewhat  similar  tale  is 
reported  of  a  fashionable  English  deco¬ 
rator.  While  on  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Venice  he  avoided  every  building  which 
contains  a  Tintoretto,  averring  that  the 
sight  of  Tintoretto’s  pictures  would  in¬ 
jure  his  carefully  trained  taste.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  anecdote  is  strictly 
true.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  epigram¬ 
matic  point  in  both  ;  and  I  have  often 
speculated  whether  even  Venice  could 
have  so  warped  the  genius  of  Poussin  as 
to  shed  one  ray  of  splendor  on  his  can¬ 
vases,  or  whether  even  Tintoretto  could 
have  so  sublimed  the  prophet  of  Queen 
Anne  as  to  make  him  add  dramatic  pas¬ 
sion  to  a  London  drawing-room.  Any¬ 
how,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  escape 
from  color  in  the  air  of  Venice,  or  from 
Tintoretto  in  her  buildings.  Long,  de¬ 
lightful  mornings  may  be  spent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  one  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  other  by  folk  who  have  no  classical 
or  pseudo-mediaeval  theories  to  oppress 
them. 

T'intoretto’s  house,  though  changed, 
can  still  be  visited.  It  formed  part  of 
the  Fondamenta  dei  Mori,  so  called 
from  having  been  the  quarter  assigned 
to  Moorish  traders  m  Venice.  A  spirit¬ 
ed  carving  of  a  turbaned  Moor  leading  a 
camel  charged  with  merchandise  remains 
above  the  water-line  of  a  neighboring 
building,  and  all  about  the  crumbling 
walls  spout  flowering  weeds — samphire 
and  snapdragon  and  the  spiked  campa¬ 
nula,  which  shoots  a  spire  of  sea-blue 
stars  from  chinks  of  Istrian  stone. 

I  The  house  stands  opposite  the  Church 
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of  Santa  Maria  dell’  Orto,  where  Tinto¬ 
retto  was  buried,  and  where  four  of  his 
chief  masterpieces  are  to  be  seen.  This 
church,  swept  and  garnished,  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  modern  Italian  restoration. 
They  have  contrived  to  make  it  as  com¬ 
monplace  as  human  ingenuity  could 
manage.  Yet  no  malice  of  ignorant  in¬ 
dustry  can  obscure  the  treasures  it  con¬ 
tains — the  pictures  of  Cima,  Gian  Bel¬ 
lini,  Palma,  and  the  four  Tintorettos, 
which  form  its  crowning  glory.  Here 
the  master  may  be  studied  in  four  of  his 
chief  moods  :  as  the  painter  of  tragic 
passion  and  movement,  in  the  huge  Last 
Judgment  ;  as  the  painter  of  impossi¬ 
bilities,  in  the  Vision  of  Moses  upon 
Sinai  ;  as  the  painter  of  purity  and 
tranquil  pathos,  in  the  Miracle  of  St. 
Agnes  ;  as  the  painter  of  Biblical  history 
brought  home  to  daily  life,  in  the  Pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Virgin.  Without  leav¬ 
ing  the  Madonna  dell’ ,  Orto,  a  student 
can  explore  his  genius  in  all  its  depth 
and  breadth  ;  comprehend  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  excites  in  those  who  seek,  as  the 
essentials  of  art,  imaginative  boldness 
and  sincerity  ;  understand  what  is  meant 
by  adversaries  who  maintain  that,  after 
all,  Tintoretto  was  but  an  inspired  Gus¬ 
tave  Dor6.  Between  that  quiet  canvas 
of  the  Presentation,  so  modest  in  its  cool 
grays  and  subdued  gold,  and  the  tumult 
of  flying,  ruining,  ascending  flgures  in 
the  Judgment,  what  an  interval  there 
is  !  How  strangely  the  white  lamb-like 
maiden,  kneeling  beside  her  lamb  in  the 
picture  of  St.  Agnes,  contrasts  with  the 
dusky  gorgeousness  of  the  Hebrew, 
women  despoiling  themselves  of  jewels 
for  the  golden  calf !  Comparing  these 
several  manifestations  of  creative  power, 
we  feel  ourseives  in  the  grasp  of  a 
painter  who  was  essentially  a  poet,  one 
for  whom  his  art  was  the  medium  for 
expressing  before  all  things  thought  and 
passion.  F^ach  picture  is  executed  in 
the  manner  suited  to  its  tone  of  feeling, 
the  key  of  its  conception. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  Madonna  dell’ 
Orto  there  are  more  distinguished  sin¬ 
gle  examples  of  Tintoretto’s  realizing 
faculty.  The  ’’Last  Supper”  in  San 
Giorgio,  for  instance,  and  the  “  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Shepherds”  in  the  Scuola  di 
San  Kocco  illustrate  his  unique  power 
of  presenting  sacred  history  in  a  novel, 
romantic  framework  of  familiar  things. 

49 
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The  most  commonplace  circumstances 
of  ordinary  life  have  been  employed  to 
portray  in  the  one  case  a  lyric  of  mys¬ 
terious  splendor  ;  in  the  other,  an  idyl 
of  infinite  sweetness.  Divinity  shines 
through  the  rafters  of  that  upper  cham¬ 
ber,  where  round  the  low  large  table  the 
Apostles  are  assembled  in  a  group  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  social  customs  of  the 
painter’s  days.  Divinity  is  shed  upon 
the  straw-spread  manger,  where  Christ 
lies  sleeping  in  the  loft,  with  shepherds 
crowding  through  the  room  beneath. 

A  studied  contrast  between  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  repose  of  the  central  figure 
and  the  tumult  of  passions  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  around  may  be  observed  in  the 
“  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes.”  It  is  this 
which  gives  dramatic  vigor  to  the  com¬ 
position.  But  the  same  effect  is  car¬ 
ried  to  its  highest  fulfilment,  with  even 
a  loftier  beauty,  in  the  episode  of  Christ 
before  the  Judgment-seat  cf  Pilate,  at 
San  Rocco.  Of  all  Tintoretto’s  re¬ 
ligious  pictures  that  is  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  felt,  the  most  majestic.  No 
other  artist  succeeded  as  he  has  here 
succeeded  in  presenting  to  us  God  in¬ 
carnate.  For  this  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  just  man,  innocent,  silent  before  his 
accusers.  The  stationary,  white-draped 
figure  raised  high  above  the  agitated 
crowd,  with  tranquil  forehead  slightly 
bent,  facing  his  perplexed  and  fussy 
judge,  is  more  than  man.  We  cannot 
say  perhaps  precisely  why  he  is  divine. 
But  Tintoretto  has  made  us  feel  that  he 
is.  In  other  words,  his  treatment  of  the 
high  theme  chosen  by  him  has  been  ade¬ 
quate. 

We  must  seek  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco  for  examples  of  Tintoretto’s 
liveliest  imagination.  Without  ceasing 
to  be  Italian  in  his  attention  to  harmony 
and  grace,  he  far  exceeded  the  masters 
of  his  nation  in  the  power  of  suggesting 
what  is  weird,  mysterious,  upon  the 
border-land  of  the  grotesque.  And  of 
this  quality  there  are  three  remarkable 
instances  in  the  Scuola.  No  one  but 
Tintoretto  could  have  evoked  the  fiend 
in  his  “  Temptation  of  Christ.”  It  is 
an  indescribable  hermaphroditic  genius, 
the  genius  of  carnal  fascination,  with 
outspread  downy  rose-plumed  wings, 
and  fiaming  bracelets  on  the  full,  plump 
arms,  who  kneels  and  lifts  aloft  great 
stones,  smiling  entreatingly  to  the  sad. 


gray  Christ  seated  beneath  a  rugged  pent¬ 
house  of  the  desert.  No  one  again  but 
Tintoretto  could  have  dashed  the  hot 
lights  of  that  fiery  sunset  in  such  quiv¬ 
ering  flakes  upon  the  golden  flesh  of 
Eve,  half-hidden  among  laurels,  as  she 
stretches  forth  the  fruit  of  the  Fall  to 
shrinking  Adam.  No  one  but  Tinto¬ 
retto,  till  we  come  to  Blake,  could  have 
imagined  yonder  Jonah,  summoned  by 
the  beck  of  God  from  the  whale’s  belly. 
The  monstrous  fish  rolls  over  in  the 
ocean,  blowing  portentous  vapor  from 
his  trump-shaped  nostril.  The  prophet’s 
beard  descends  upon  his  naked  breast 
in  hoary  ringlets  to  the  girdle.  He 
has  forgotten  the  past  peril  of  the  deep, 
although  the  whale’s  jaws  yawn  around 
him.  Between  him  and  the  outstretched 
finger  of  Jehovah  calling  him  again  to 
life  there  runs  a  spark  of  unseen  spirit¬ 
ual  electricity. 

To  comprehend  Tintoretto’s  touch 
upon  the  pastoral  idyl  we  must  turn  our 
steps  to  San  Giorgio  again,  and  pace 
those  meadows  by  the  running  river  in 
company  with  his  Manna-Gatherers.  Or 
we  may  seek  the  Accademia,  and  notice 
how  he  here  has  varied  the  ”  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  Adam  by  Eve,”  choosing  a  less 
tragic  motive  of  seduction  than  the  one 
so  powerfully  rendered  at  San  Rocco. 
Or  in  the  Ducal  Palace  we  may  take  our 
station,  hour  by  hour,  before  the 
” Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.” 
It  is  well  to  leave  the  very  highest 
achievements  ot  art,  untouched  by  criti¬ 
cism,  undescribed.  And  in  this  picture 
we  have  the  mo«t  penect  of  all  modern 
attempts  to  realize  an  antique  myth — 
more  perfect  than  Raphael’s  ”  Galatea” 
or  Titian’s  “  Meeting  of  Bacchus  with 
Ariadne,”  or  Botticelli’s  ”  Birth  of 
Venus  from  the  Sea.”  It  may  suffice 
to  mar*'el  at  the  slight  effect  which 
melodies  so  powerful  and  so  direct  as 
these  produce  upon  the  ordinary  public. 
Sitting,  as  is  my  wont,  one  Sunday 
morning,  opposite  the  ”  Bacchus,’’  four 
Germans  with  a  cicerone  sauntered  by. 
The  subject  was  explained  to  them. 
They  waited  an  appreciable  space  of 
time.  Then  the  youngest  opened  his 
lips  and  spake :  ”  Bacchus  war  der 
Wein-Gott.’’  And  they  all  moved 
heavily  away.  Bos  locutus  est.  ”  Bac¬ 
chus  was  the  Wine-god  !”  This,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  what  a  picture  tells  to  one  man. 
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To  another  it  presents  divine  harmo¬ 
nies,  perceptible  indeed  in  nature,  but 
here  by  the  painter-poet  for  the  first 
time  brought  together  and  cadenccd  in 
a  work  of  art.  For  another  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  hieroglyph  of  pent-up  passions 
and  desired  impossibilities.  For  yet 
another  it  may  only  mean  the  unap¬ 
proachable  inimitable  triumph  of  con¬ 
summate  craft. 

Tintoretto,  to  be  rightly  understood, 
must  be  sought  all  over  Venice — in  the 
church  as  well  as  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco ;  in  the  "  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony  ”  at  St.  Trovaso  no  less  than 
in  the  Temptations  of  Eve  and  Christ  ; 
in  the  decorative  pomp  of  the  Sala  del 
Senato,  and  in  the  Paradisal  vision  of 
the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio.  Yet,  after 
all,  there  is  one  of  his  most  characteris¬ 
tic  moods,  to  appreciate  which  fully  we 
return  to  the  Madonna  dell’  Orto.  I 
have  called  him  “  the  painter  of  impos¬ 
sibilities."  At  rare  moments  he  ren¬ 
dered  them  possible  by  sheer  imaginative 
force.  If  we  wish  to  realize  this  phase 
of  his  creative  power,  and  to  measure 
our  own  subordination  to  his  genius  in 
its  most  hazardous  enterprise,  we  must 
spend  much  time  in  the  choir  of  this 
church.  Lovers  of  art  who  mistrust  this 
play  of  the  audacious  fancy — aiming  at 
sublimity  in  supersensual  regions,  some¬ 
times  attaining  to  it  by  stupendous  effort 
or  authentic  revelation,  not  seldom 
sinking  to  the  verge  of  bathos,  and  de¬ 
manding  the  assistance  of  interpretative 
sympathy  in  the  spectator —such  men 
will  not  take  the  point  of  view  required 
of  them  by  Tintoretto  in  his  boldest 
flights,  in  the  “  Worship  of  the  Golden 
Calf”  and  in  the  “  Destruction  of  the 
World  by  Water.”  It  is  for  them  to 
ponder  well  the  flying  archangel  with  the 
scales  of  judgment  in  his  hand,  and  the 
seraph-charioted  Jehovah  enveloping 
Moses  upon  Sinai  in  lightnings. 

The  gondola  has  had  a  long  rest. 
Were  Francesco  but  a  little  more  im¬ 
patient,  he  might  be  wondering  what 
had  become  of  the  padrone.  I  bid  him 
turn,  and  we  are  soon  gliding  into  the 
Sacca  della  Misericordia.  This  is  a 
protected  float,  where  the  wood  which 
comes  from  Cadore  and  the  hills  of  the 
Ampezzo  is  stored  in  spring.  Yonder 
square  white  house,  standing  out  to  sea, 
fronting  Murano  and  the  Alps,  they  call 


the  Casa  degli  Spirit!.  No  one  cares  to 
inhabit  it  ;  for  here,  in  old  days,  it  was 
the  wont  of  the  Venetians  to  lay  their 
dead  for  a  night’s  rest  before  their  final 
journey  to  the  graveyard  of  S.  Michele. 
So  many  generations  of  dead  folk  had 
made  that  house  their  inn,  that  it  is  now 
no  fitting  home  for  living  men.  San 
Michele  is  the  island  close  before 
Murano,  where  the  Lombardi  built  one 
of  their  most  romantically  graceful 
churches  of  pale  Istrian  stone,  and 
where  the  Campo  Santo  has  for  centu¬ 
ries  received  the  dead  into  its  oozy  clay. 
The  cemetery  is  at  present  undergoing 
restoration.  Its  state  of  squalor  and 
abandonment  to  cynical  disorder  makes 
one  feel  how  fitting  for  Italians  would 
be  the  custom  of  cremation.  An  Island 
in  the  lagoons  devoted  to  funeral  pyres 
is  a  solemn  and  ennobling  conception. 
This  graveyard,  with  its  ruinous  walls, 
its  mangy  riot  of  unwholesome  weeds, 
its  corpses  festering  in  slime  beneath 
neglected  slabs  in  hollow  chambers,  and 
the  mephitic  wash  of  poisoned  waters 
that  surround  it,  inspires  the  horror  of 
disgust. 

The  morning  has  not  lost  its  fresh¬ 
ness.  Antelao  and  Tofana,  guarding 
the  vale  above  Cortina,  show  faint 
streaks  of  snow  upon  their  amethyst. 
Little  clouds  hang  in  the  still  autumn 
sky.  There  are  men  dredging  for 
shrimps  and  crabs  through  shoals  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  ebb.  Nothing  can  be  love¬ 
lier,  more  resting  to  eyes  tired  with  pict¬ 
ures  than  this  tranquil,  sunny  expanse 
of  the  lagoon.  As  we  round  the  point  of 
the  Bersaglio  new  landscapes  of  island 
and  Alp  and  low-lying  mainland  move 
into  sight  at  every  slow-  stroke  of  the 
oar.  A  luggage-train  comes  lumbering 
along  the  railway  bridge,  puffing  white 
smoke  into  the  placid  blue.  Then  we 
strike  down  Cannaregio,  and  I  muse  up¬ 
on  processions  of  kings  and  generals  and 
noble  strangers,  entering  Venice  by  this 
water-path  from  Mestre,  before  the 
Austrians  built  their  causeway  for  the 
trains.  Some  of  the  rare  scraps  of 
fresco  upon  house  fronts,  still  to  be  seen 
in  Venice,  are  left  in  Cannaregio.  They 
are  chiaroscuro  allegories  in  a  bold 
bravura  manner  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  From  these  and  from  a  few  rosy 
fragments  on  the  Fondaco  deiTedeschi, 
the  Fabbriche  Nuove,  and  precious  fad- 
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ing  fi|i;ures  in  a  certain  courtyard  near 
San  Stefano,  we  form  some  notion  how 
Venice  looked  when  all  her  palaces  were 
painted.  Pictures  by  Gentile  Bellini, 
Mansueti,  and  Carpaccio  help  the  fancy 
in  this  work  of  restoration.  And  here 
and  there,  in  back  canals,  we  come 
across  colored  sections  of  old  buildings, 
capped  by  true  Venetian  chimneys, 
which  for  a  moment  seem  to  realize  our 
dream. 

A  morning  with  Tintoretto  might  well 
be  followed  by  a  morning  with  Carpac¬ 
cio  or  Bellini.  But  space  is  wanting  in 
these  pages.  Nor  would  it  suit  the 
manner  of  this  medley  to  hunt  the  Lom¬ 
bardi  through  palaces  and  churches, 
pointing  out  their  singularities  of  vio¬ 
let  and  yellow  panellings  in  marble,  the 
dignity  of  their  wide-opened  arches,  or 
the  delicacy  of  their  shallow  chiselled 
traceries  in  cream  white  Istrian  stone. 
It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  goal  of 
many  a  pleasant  pilgrimage ;  warrior 
angels  of  Vivarini  and  Basaiti,  hidden 
in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Frari  ;  Fra 
Francesco’s  fantastic  orchard  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  distant  S.  Francesco  della 
Vigna  ;  the  golden  Gian  Bellini  in  S. 
Zaccaria  ;  Palma’s  majestic  S.  Barbara 
in  S.  Maria  Formosa ;  San  Giobbe’s 
wealth  of  sculptured  frieze  and  floral 
scroll  ;  the  Ponte  di  Paradise,  with  its 
Gothic  arch  ;  the  painted  plates  in  the 
Museo  Civico  ;  and  palace  after  palace, 
loved  for  some  quaint  piece  of  tracery, 
some  moulding  full  of  mediaeval  symbol¬ 
ism,  some  fierce  impossible  Renaissance 
freak  of  fancy. 

V. 

On  the  Lagoons. 

The  mornings  are  spent  in  study, 
sometimes  among  pictures,  sometimes  in 
the  Marcian  Library,  or  again  in  those 
vast  convent  chambers  of  the  Frari, 
where  the  archives  of  Venice  load  innu¬ 
merable  shelves.  The  afternoons  invite 
us  to  a  further  flight  upon  the  water. 
Both  sandolo  and  gondola  await  our 
choice  ;  and  we  may  sail  or  row,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  wind  and  inclination  tempt 
us. 

Yonder  lies  San  Lazzaro,  with  the 
neat  red  buildings  of  the  Armenian  con¬ 
vent.  The  last  oleander  blossoms  shine 
rosy  pink  above  its  walls  against  the  pure 
blue  sky,  as  we  glide  into  the  little  har¬ 


bor.  Boats  piled  with  coal-black  grapes 
block  the  landing-place,  for  the  Padri  are 
gathering  their  vintage  from  the  Lido, 
and  their  presses  run  with  new  wine. 
My  friend  and  I  have  not  come  to  re¬ 
vive  memories  of  Byron — that  curious 
patron  saint  of  the  Armenian  colony — 
or  to  inspect  the  printing  press,  which 
issues  books  of  little  value  for  our 
studies.  It  is  enough  to  pace  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  linger  half  an  hour  beneath  the 
low  broad  arches  of  the  alleys  pleached 
with  vines,  through  which  the  domes 
and  towers  of  Venice  rise  more  beautiful 
by  distance. 

Malamocco  lies  considerably  further, 
and  needs  a  full  hour  of  stout  rowing  to 
reach  it.  Alighting  there,  we  cross  the 
narrow  strip  of  land,  and  find  ourselves 
upon  the  huge  sea-wall — block  piled  on 
block  of  Istrian  stone  in  tiers  and  ranks, 
with  cunning  breathing-places  for  the 
waves  to  wreak  their  fury  on,  and  foam 
their  force  away  in  fretful  waste.  The 
very  existence  of  Venice  may  be  said  to 
depend  on  these  murazzi^  which  were 
finished  at  an  immense  cost  by  the  Re¬ 
public  in  the  days  of  its  decadence. 
The  enormous  monoliths  which  compose 
them  had  to  be  brought  across  the  Adri¬ 
atic  in  sailing  vessels.  Of  all  the  Lidi, 
that  of  Malamocco  is  the  weakest  ;  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  sea  might  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  lagoon.  Our  gon¬ 
doliers  told  us  of  some  places  where  the 
murazzi  were  broken  in  a  gale,  or  sciroc- 
cale,  not  very  long  ago.  Lying  awake 
in  V'enice,  when  the  wind  blows  hard, 
one  hears  the  sea  thundering  upon  its 
sandy  barrier,  and  blesses  God  for  the 
murazzi.  On  such  a  night  it  happened 
once  to  me  to  dream  a  dream  of  Venice 
overwhelmed  by  water.  I  saw  the  bil¬ 
lows  roll  across  the  smooth  lagoon  like 
a  gigantic  Eager.  The  Ducal  Palace 
crumbled,  and  San  Marco’s  domes  went 
down.  The  Campanile  rocked  and  shiv¬ 
ered  like  a  reed.  And  all  along  the 
Grand  Canal  the  palaces  swayed  help¬ 
less,  tottering  to  their  fall,  while  boats 
piled  high  with  men  and  women  strove 
to  stem  the  tide,  and  save  themselves 
from  those  impending  ruins.  It  was  a 
mad  dream,  bom  of  the  sea’s  roar  and 
Tintoretto’s  painting.  But  this  after¬ 
noon  no  such  visions  are  suggested. 
The  sea  sleeps,  and  in  the  moist  autumn 
air  we  break  tall  branches  of  the  seeded 
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yellowing  samphire  from  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  and  bear  them  homeward  in  a 
wayward  bouquet  mixed  with  cobs  of 
Indian  corn. 

Fusina  is  another  point  for  these  ex¬ 
cursions.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canal  di  Brenta,  where  the  mainland 
ends  in  marsh  and  meadows,  intersected 
by  broa(#renes.  In  spring  the  ditches 
bloom  with  fleurs  de-lys.  In  autumn 
they  take  sober  coloring  from  lilac 
daisies  and  the  delicate  sea-lavender. 
Scores  of  tiny  plants  are  turning  scarlet 
on  the  brown  moist  earth  ;  and  when 
the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  Euganean 
hills,  his  crimson  canopy  of  cloud,  re¬ 
flected  on  these  shallows,  muddy  shoals 
and  wilderness  of  matted  weeds,  con¬ 
verts  the  common  earth  into  a  fairyland 
of  fabulous  dyes.  Purple,  violet,  and 
rose  are  spread  around  us.  In  front 
stretches  the  lagoon,  tinted  with  a  pale 
light  from  the  east,  and  beyond  this  pal¬ 
lid  mirror  shines  Venice — a  long  low 
broken  line,  touched  with  the  softest 
roseate  flush.  Eie  we  reach  the 
Giudecca  on  our  homeward  way  sunset 
has  faded.  The  western  skies  have  clad 
themselves  in  green,  barred  with  dark 
fire-rimmed  clouds.  The  Euganean 
hills  stand  like  stupendous  pyramids, 
Egyptian,  solemn,  against  a  lemon  space 
on  the  horizon.  The  far  reaches  of  the 
lagoons,  the  Alps,  and  islands  assume 
those  tones  of  glowing  lilac  which  are 
the  supreme  beauty  of  Venetian  even¬ 
ing.  Then,  at  last,  we  see  the  first 
lamps  glitter  on  the  Zattere.  The  quiet 
of  the  night  has  come. 

Words  cannot  be  formed  to  express 
the  endless  varieties  of  Venetian  sunset. 
The  most  magnificent  follow  after  wet 
stormy  days,  when  the  west  breaks  sud¬ 
denly  into  a  labyrinth  of  fire,  when 
chasms  of  clear  turquoise  heavens 
emerge,  and  horns  of  flame  are  flashed 
to  the  zenith,  and  unexpected  splendors 
scale  the  fretted  clouds,  step  over  step, 
stealing  along  the  purple  caverns  till  the 
whole  dome  throbs.  Or,  again,  after  a 
fair  day,  a  change  of  weather  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  high,  infinitely  high,  the 
skies  are  woven  over  with  a  web  of  half¬ 
transparent  cirrus-clouds.  These  in  the 
afterglow  blush  crimson,  and  through 
their  rifts  the  depth  of  heaven  is  of  a 
hard  and  gem-like  blue,  and  all  the 
water  turns  to  rose  beneath  them.  I  re¬ 


member  one  such  evening  near  Torcello. 
We  were  well  out  at  sea  between  Maz- 
zorbo  and  Murano.  The  ruddy  arches 
overhead  were  reflected  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  waveless  ruddy  lake  be¬ 
low.  Our  black  boat  was  the  only  dark 
spot  in  this  sphere  of  splendor.  We 
seemed  to  hang  suspended  ;  and  such  as 
this,  I  fancied,  must  be  the  feeling  of  an 
insect  caught  in  the  heart  of  a  fiery- 
petalled  rose.  Yet  not  these  melodra¬ 
matic  sunsets  alone  are  beautiful.  Even 
more  exquisite,  perhaps,  are  the  lagoons, 
painted  in  monochrome  of  grays,  with 
just  one  touch  of  pink  upon  a  western 
cloud,  scattered  in  ripples  here  and 
there  on  the  waves  below,  reminding  us 
that  day  has  passed  and  evening  come. 
.And  beautiful  again  are  the  calm  set¬ 
tings  of  fair  weather,  when  sea  and  sky 
alike  are  cheerful,  and  the  topmost 
blades  of  the  lagoon  grass,  peeping  from 
the  shallows,  glance  like  emeralds  upon 
the  surface.  There  is  no  deep  stirring 
of  the  spirit  in  a  symphony  of  light  and 
color.  But  purity,  peace,  and  freshness 
make  their  way  into  our  hearts. 

VI. 

At  the  Lido. 

Of  all  these  afternoon  excursions,  that 
to  the  Lido  is  most  frequent.  It  has 
two  points  for  approach.  7'he  more 
distant  is  the  little  station  of  San  Nico- 
letto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Porto.  With 
an  ebb-tide,  the  water  of  the  lagoon  runs 
past  the  mulberry  gardens  of  this  hamlet 
like  a  river.  There  is  here  a  grove  of 
acacia  trees,  shadowy  and  dreamy, 
above  deep  grass,  which  even  an  Italian 
summer  does  not  wither.  The  Riva  is 
fairly  broad,  forming  a  promenade, 
where  one  may  conjure  up  the  person¬ 
ages  of  a  century  ago.  For  San  Nico- 
letto  used  to  be  a  fashionable  resort  be¬ 
fore  the  other  points  of  Lido  had  been 
occupied  by  pleasure-seekers.  An  art¬ 
ist  even  now  will  select  its  old-world 
quiet,  leafy  shade,  and  prospect  through 
the  islands  of  Vignole  and  Sant’  Erasmo 
to  snow-touched  peaks  of  Antelao  and 
Tofana,  rather  than  the  glare  and  bustle 
and  extended  view  of  Venice  which  its 
rival  Sant’  Elisabetta  offers. 

But  when  we  want  a  plunge  into  the 
Adriatic,  or  a  stroll  along  smooth  sands, 
or  a  breath  of  genuine  sea-breeze,  or  a 
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handful  of  horned  poppies  from  the 
dunes,  or  a  lazy  half-hour's  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  limitless  horizon  flecked  wdth 
russet  sails,  then  we  seek  Sant*  Elisa- 
betta.  Our  boat  is  left  at  the  landing- 
place.  We  saunter  across  the  island 
and  back  again.  Antonio  and  Francesco 
wait  and  order  wine,  which  we  drink 
with  them  in  the  shade  of  the  little 
osteria's  wall. 

A  certain  afternoon  in  May  I  well  re¬ 
member,  for  this  visit  to  the  Lido  was 
marked  by  one  of  those  apparitions 
which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  welcome  to 
the  artist's  soul.  I  have  always  held 
that  in  our  modern  life  the  only  real 
equivalent  for  the  antique  mythopoeic 
sense — that  sense  which  enabled  the 
Hellenic  race  to  figure  for  themselves 
the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  streams  and 
forests,  and  the  presiding  genii  of  places, 
under  the  forms  of  living  human  beings 
— is  supplied  by  the  appearance  at  some 
felicitous  moment  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  impersonates  for  our  imagination 
the  essence  of  the  beauty  that  environs 
us.  It  seems,  at  such  a  fortunate  mo¬ 
ment,  as  though  we  had  been  waiting 
for  this  revelation,  although  perchance 
the  want  of  it  had  not  been  previously 
felt.  Our  sensations  and  perceptions 
test  themselves  at  the  touchstone  of  this 
living  individuality.  The  keynote  of 
the  whole  music  dimly  sounding  in  our 
ears,  is  struck.  A  melody  emerges, 
clear  in  form  and  excellent  in  rhythm. 
The  landscapes  we  have  painted  on  our 
brain  no  longer  lack  their  central  figure. 
The  life  proper  to  the  complex  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  studied  is  discovered,  and 
every  detail,  judged  by  this  standard 
of  vitality,  falls  into  its  right  rela¬ 
tions. 

I  had  been  musing  long  that  day  and 
earnestly  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
lagoons,  their  opaline  transparencies  of 
air  and  water,  their  fretful  risings  and 
sudden  subsidence  into  calm,  the  treach¬ 
erousness  of  their  shoals,  the  sparkle 
and  the  splendor  of  their  sunlight.  I 
had  asked  myself  how  would  a  Greek 
sculptor  have  personified  the  elemental 
deity  of  these  salt-water  lakes,  so  differ¬ 
ent  in  quality  from  the  .^gean  or  Ionian 
sea  ?  What  would  he  find  distinctive  of 
their  spirit?  The  Tritons  of  these 
shallows  must  be  of  other  form  and  line¬ 
age  than  the  fierce-eyed  youth  who  blows 


his  conch  upon  the  curled  crest  of  a 
wave,  crying  aloud  to  his  comrades,  as 
he  bears  the  nymph  away  to  caverns 
where  the  billows  plunge  in  tideless  in¬ 
stability. 

We  had  picked  up  shells  and  looked 
for  sea-horses  on  the  Adriatic  shore. 
Then  we  returned  to  give  our  boatmen 
wine  beneath  the  vine-clad  ♦pergola. 
Four  other  men  were  there,  drinking, 
and  eating  from  a  dish  of  fried  fish  set 
upon  the  coarse  white  linen  cloth.  Two 
of  them  soon  rose  and  went  away.  Of 
the  two  who  stayed,  one  was  a  large, 
middle-aged  man  ;  the  other  was  still 
young.  He  was  tall  and  sinewy,  but 
slender,  for  these  Venetians  are  rarely 
massive  in  their  strength.  Each  limb  is 
e(}ually  developed  by  the  exercise  of 
rowing  upright,  bending  all  the  muscles 
to  their  stroke.  Their  bodies  are  elasti¬ 
cally  supple,  with  free  sway  from  the 
hips  and  a  Mercurial  poise  upon  the 
ankle.  Stefano  showed  these  qualities 
almost  in  exaggeration.  The  type  in 
him  was  refined  to  its  artistic  perfection. 
Moreover,  he  was  rarely  in  repose,  but 
moved  with  a  singular  brustjue  grace. 
A  black  broad-brimmed  hat  was  thrown 
back  upon  his  matted  xatzera  of  dark 
hair  tipped  with  dusky  brown.  Its 
flakes,  cut  s<iuare,  and  falling  wilfully, 
reminded  me  of  the  lagoon  grass  when 
it  darkens  in  autumn  upon  uncovered 
shoals,  and  sunset  gilds  its  sombre 
edges.  Fiery  gray  eyes  beneath  it  gazed 
intensely,  with  compulsive  effluence  of 
electricity.  It  was  the  wild  glance  of  a 
Triton.  Short  blonde  mustache,  daz¬ 
zling  teeth,  skin  bronzed,  but  showing 
white  and  healthful  through  open  front 
and  sleeves  of  lilac  shirt.  The  dashing 
sparkle  of  this  animate  splendor,  who 
looked  to  me  as  though  the  sea-waves 
and  the  sun  had  made  him  in  some  hour 
of  secret  and  unquiet  rapture,  was  some¬ 
how  emphasized  by  a  curious  dint  divid¬ 
ing  his  s<]uare  chin — a  cleft  that  harmo¬ 
nized  with  smile  on  lip  and  steady  flame 
in  eyes.  I  hardly  know  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  a  reader  to  compare 
eyes  to  opals.  Yet  Stefano’s  eyes,  as 
they  met  mine,  had  the  vitreous  inten¬ 
sity  of  opals,  as  though  the  color  of 
Venetian  waters  were  vitalized  in  them. 
This  noticeable  being  had  a  rough  hoarse 
voice,  which,  to  develop  the  parallel 
with  a  sea-god,  might  have  screamed  in 
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storm,  or  whispered  raucous  messages 
from  crests  of  tossing  billows. 

I  felt,  as  I  looked,  that  here,  for  me 
at  least,  the  mythupoem  of  the  lagoons 
was  humanized  ;  the  spirit  of  the  salt¬ 
water  lakes  had  api>eared  to  me  ;  the 
final  touch  of  life  emergent  from  nature 
had  been  given.  I  was  satisfied  ;  for  1 
had  seen  a  poem. 

Then  we  rose,  and  wandered  through 
the  Jews’  cemetery.  It  is  a  quiet  place, 
where  the  flat  gravestones,  inscribed  in 
Hebrew  and  Italian,  lie  deep  in  Lido 
sand,  waved  over  with  wild  grass  and 
poppies.  I  would  fain  believe  that  no 
neglect,  but  rather  the  fashion  of  this 
folk,  had  left  the  monuments  of  genera¬ 
tions  to  be  thus  resumed  by  nature. 
Yet,  knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of 
this  burial  ground,  I  dare  not  affirm  so 
much.  There  is  one  outlying  piece  of 
the  cemetery  which  seems  to  contradict 
my  charitable  interpretation.  It  is  not 
far  from  San  Nicoletto.  No  enclosure 
marks  it  from  the  unconsecrated  dunes. 
Acacia  trees  sprout  amid  the  monuments, 
and  break  the  tablets  with  their  thorny 
shoots  upthrusting  from  the  soil.  Where 
patriarchs  and  rabbis  sleep  for  centuries 
the  fishers  of  the  sea  now  wander,  and 
defile  these  habitations  of  the  dead — 

Corruption  most  abhorred 
Mingling  itself  with  their  renown&d  ashes. 

Some  of  the  grave-stones  have  been  used 
to  fence  the  towing-path  ;  and  one  I 
saw,  well  carved  with  letters  legible  of 
Hebrew  on  fair  Istrian  marble,  which 
roofed  an  open  drain  leading  from  the 
stable  of  a  Christian  dog. 

VII. 

A  Venetian  Restaurant.  • 

At  the  end  of  a  long  glorious  day, 
unhappy  is  that  mortal  whom  the 
Hermes  of  a  cosmop>olitan  hotel,  white- 
chokered  and  white- wastcoated,  marsh¬ 
als  to  the  Hades  of  the  tabU-cT hote. 
The  world  has  often  been  compared  to 
an  inn  ;  but  on  my  way  down  to  this 
common  meal  I  have,  not  unfrequently, 
felt  fain  to  reverse  the  simile.  From 
their  separate  stations,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  guests  like  ghosts  flit  to  a 
gloomy  gas-lit  chamber.  They  are  of 
various  speech  and  race,  preoccupied 
with  divers  interests  and  cares.  Neces¬ 


sity  and  the  waiter  drive  them  all  to  a  se¬ 
pulchral  syssition,  whereof  the  cook  too 
frequently  deserves  that  old  Greek  comic 
epithet — ^ov  fjiayeipog — cook  of  the  In¬ 
ferno.  And  just  as  we  are  told  that  in 
Charon’s  boat  we  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  pick  our  society,  so  here  we  must 
accept  what  fellowship  the  fates  provide. 
An  English  spinster  retailing  paradoxes 
culled  to-day  from  Ruskin’s  handbooks  ; 
an  American  citizen  describing  his  jaunt 
in  a  gonddla  from  the  railway  station  ; 
a  German  shopkeeper  descanting  in  one 
breath  on  Baur’s  Bock  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Marcusplatz  ;  an  intelligent 
aesthete  bent  on  working  into  clearness 
his  own  views  of  Carpaccio’s  genius  ; 
all  these  in  turn,  or  all  together,  must 
be  suffered  gladly  through  well-nigh 
two  long  hours.  Uncomforted  in  soul 
we  rise  from  the  expensive  banquet  ; 
and  how  often  rise  from  it  unfed  ! 

Far  other  be  the  doom  of  my  own 
friends — of  pious  bards  and  genial  com¬ 
panions,  lovers  of  natural  and  lovely 
things  !  Nor  for  these  do  I  desire  a 
seat  at  Florian’s  marble  tables,  or  a 
perch  in  Quadri’s  window,  though  the 
former  supply  dainty  food,  and  the  latter 
command  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Piazza.  Rather  would  I  lead  them  to  a 
certain  humble  tavern  on  the  Zattere. 
It  is  a  quaint,  low-built,  unpretending 
little  place,  near  a  bridge,  with  a  garden 
hard  by  which  sends  a  cataract  of  honey¬ 
suckles  sunward  over  a  too- jealous  wall. 
In  front  lies  a  Mediterranean  steamer, 
which  all  day  long  has  been  discharging 
cargo.  Gazing  westward  up  Giudecca, 
masts  and  funnels  bar  the  sunset  and  the 
Paduan  hills  ;  and  from  a  little  front 
room  of  the  trattoria  the  view  is  so 
marine  that  one  keeps  fancying  one’s  seif 
in  some  ship’s  cabin.  Sea-captains  sit 
and  smoke  beside  their  glass  of  grog  in 
the  pavilion  and  the  caffe.  But  we  do 
not  seek  their  company  at  dinner-time. 
Our  way  lies  under  yonder  arch,  and  up 
the  narrow  alley  into  a  paved  court. 
Here  are  oleanders  in  pots,  and  plants 
of  Japanese  euonymus  in  tubs  ;  and  from 
the  walls  beneath  the  windows  hang 
cages  of  all  sorts  of  birds — a  talking 
parrot,  a  whistling  blackbird,  gold¬ 
finches,  canaries,  linnets.  Athos,  the 
fat  dog,  who  goes  to  market  daily  in  a 
barchetta  with  his  master,  snuffs  around. 
“  Where  are  Porthos  and  Aramis,  my 
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friend  ?”  Athos  does  not  take  the  joke  ; 
he  only  wags  his  stump  of  tail,  and 
pokes  his  nose  into  my  hand.  What  a 
Tartufe’s  nose  it  is  !  Its  bridge  displays 
the  full  parade  of  leather-bound  brass- 
nailed  muzzle.  But  beneath,  this  muz¬ 
zle  is  a  patent  sham.  The  frame  does 
not  even  pretend  to  close  on  Athos’  jaw, 
and  the  wise  dog  wears  it  like  a  decora¬ 
tion.  A  little  further  we  meet  that 
ancient  gray  cat,  who  has  no  discover¬ 
able  name,  but  is  famous  for  the  spright¬ 
liness  and  grace  with  which  she  bears 
her  eighteen  years.  Not  far  from  the 
cat  one  is  sure  to  find  Carlo — the  bird¬ 
like,  bright-faced,  closed-cropped  Vene¬ 
tian  urchin,  whose  duty  it  is  to  trot  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  between  the  cellar 
and  the  dining-tables.  At  the  end  of 
the  court  we  walk  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  black  capped  little  padrone^ 
and  the  gigantic  white-capped  chef  are 
in  close  consultation.  Here  we  have  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  larder — fish 
of  various  sorts,  meat,  vegetables, 
several  kinds  of  birds,  pigeons,  tordi, 
beccafichi,  geese,  wild  ducks,  chickens, 
woodcock,  etc.,  according  to  the  season. 
We  select  our  dinner,  and  retire  to  eat 
it  either  in  the  court  among  the  birds 
beneath  the  vines,  or  in  the  low  dark 
room  which  occupies  one  side  of  it. 
Artists  of  many  nationalities  and  divers 
ages  frequent  this  house  ;  and  the  talk 
arising  from  the  several  little  tables  turns 
upon  points  of  interest  and  beauty  in 
the  life  and  landscape  of  Venice.  There 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  excellence  of  the  cuisine,  or  about 
the  reasonable  charges  of  this  trattoria. 
A  soup  of  lentils,  followed  by  boiled 
turbot  or  fried  soles,  beefsteak  or  mut¬ 
ton  cutlets,  tordi  or  beccafichi,  with  a 
salad,  the  whole  enlivened  with  good  red 
wine  or  Florio's  Sicilian  Marsala  from 
the  cask,  costs  about  four  francs.  Gas 
is  unknown  in  the  establishment.  There 
is  no  noise,  no  bustle,  no  brutality  of 
waiters,  no  ahurissement  of  tourists. 
And  when  dinner  is  done  we  can  sit 
awhile  over  our  cigarette  and  coffee,  talk¬ 
ing  until  the  night  invites  us  to  a  stroll 
along  the  Zattere  or  z.giro  in  the  gondola. 

VIII. 

Night  in  Venice. 

Night  in  Venice  !  Night  is  nowhere 
else  so  wonderful,  unless  it  be  in  winter 


among  the  high  Alps.  But  the  nights  of 
Venice  and  the  nights  of  the  mountains 
are  too  different  in  kind  to  be  compared. 

There  is  the  ever  recurring  miracle  of 
the  full  moon  rising,  before  day  is  dead, 
behind  San  Giorgio,  spreading  a  path  of 
gold  on  the  lagoon  which  black  boats 
traverse  with  the  glow-worm  lamp  upon 
their  prow  ;  ascending  the  cloudless  sky 
and  silvering  the  domes  of  the  Salute  ; 
p>ouring  her  vitreous  sheen  upon  the  red 
lights  of  the  Piazzetta ;  flooding  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  lifting  the  Rialto 
higher  in  ethereal  whiteness  ;  piercing 
but  penetrating  not  the  murky  labyrinth 
of  rio  linked  with  rio,  through  which  we 
wind  in  light  and  shadow,  to  reach  once 
more  the  level  glories  and  the  luminous 
expanse  of  heaven  beyond  the  Miser- 
icordia. 

This  is  the  melodrama  of  Venetian 
moonlight,  and  if  a  single  impression  of 
the  night  has  to  be  retained  from  one 
visit  to  Venice,  those  are  fortunate  who 
chance  upon  a  full  moon  of  fair  weather. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  some  quieter 
and  soberer  effects  are  not  more  thrill¬ 
ing.  To-night,  for  example,  the  waning 
moon  will  rise  late  through  vails  of 
scirocco.  Over  the  bridges  of  San 
Crisostomo  and  San  Gregorio,  through 
the  deserted  Calle  di  Mezzo,  we  walk  in 
darkness,  pass  the  marble  basements  of 
the  Salute,  and  push  our  way  along  its 
riva  to  the  point  of  the  Dogana.  We 
are  out  at  sea  alone,  between  the  Cana- 
lozzo  and  the  Giudecca.  A  moist  wind 
ruffles  the  water  and  cools  our  forehead. 
It  is  so  dark  that  we  can  only  see  San 
Giorgio  by  the  light  reflected  on  it  from 
the  Piazzetta.  The  same  light  climbs 
the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  and  shows 
the  golden  angel  in  a  mystery  of  gloom. 
The  only  noise  that  reaches  us  is  a  con¬ 
fused  hum  from  the  Piazza.  Sitting 
and  musing  there,  the  blackness  of  the 
water  whispers  in  our  ears  a  tale  of 
death.  And  now  we  hear  a  plash  of 
oars,  and  gliding  through  the  darkness 
comes  a  single  boat.  One  man  leaps 
upon  the  landing-place  without  a  word 
and  disappears.  There  is  another 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  asleep.  I 
see  his  face  beneath  me,  pale  and  quiet. 
The  barcaruolo  turns  the  pK)int  in 
silence.  From  the  darkness  they  came. 
Into  the  darkness  they  have  gone.  It 
is  only  an  ordinary  incident  of  coast- 
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guard  service.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
night  has  made  a  poem  of  it. 

Even  tempestuous  and  rainy  weather, 
though  melancholy  enough,  is  never 
sordid  here.  There  is  no  noise  from 
carriage  traffic  in  Venice,  and  the  sea- 
wind  preserves  the  purity  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  atmosphere.  It  had 
been  raining  all  day,  but  at  evening 
came  a  partial  clearing.  I  went  down 
to  the  Molo,  where  the  large  reach  of 
the  lagoon  was  all  moon-silvered,  and 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  dark  against  the 
blueish  sky,  aird  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  domed  with  moon-irradiated 
pearl,  and  the  wet  slabs  of  the  Riva 
shimmering  in  moonlight,  the  whole 
misty  sky,  with  its  clouds  and  stellar 
spaces,  drenched  in  moonlight,  nothing 
but  moonlight  sensible  except  the  tawny 
flare  of  gas-lamps  and  the  orange  lights 
of  gondolas  afloat  upon  the  waters.  On 
such  a  night  the  very  spirit  of  Venice  is 
abroad.  We  feel  why  she  is  called 
Bride  of  the  Sea. 

Take  yet  another  night.  There  had 


been  a  representation  of  Verdi’s  Forza 
del  Destine  at  the  Teatro  Malibran. 
After  midnight  we  walked  homeward 
through  the  Merceria,  crossed  the 
Piazza,  and  dived  into  the  narrow  Calle 
which  leads  to  the  Traghetto  of  the 
Salute.  It  was  a  warm  moist  starless 
night,  and  there  seemed  no  air  to 
breathe  in  those  narrow  alleys.  The 
gondolier  was  half  asleep.  We  called 
him  as  we  jumped  into  his  boat,  and 
rang  our  soldi  on  the  gunwale.  Then 
he  arose  and  turned  the  ferro  round, 
and  stood  across  toward  the  Salute. 
Silently,  insensibly,  from  the  oppression 
of  confinement  in  the  airless  streets,  to 
the  liberty  and  immensity  of  the  water 
and  the  night,  we  passed.  It  was  but 
two  minutes  ere  we  touched  the  shore, 
and  said  good-night,  and  went  our 
way,  and  left  the  ferryman.  But  in 
that  brief  passage  he  had  opened  our 
souls  to  everlasting  things — the  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  brooding,  all-enfolding 
night  above  the  sea. — Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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There  is  no  series  of  actions  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  physical  world  around  us  of 
greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
geologist  than  the  work  of  rivers.  The 
high  value  which  science  is  led  to  place 
upon  the  action  of  running-water  as  a 
geological  agent,  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  understand.  We  require  firstly  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  geologist  en¬ 
deavors  to  explain  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  by  an  appeal  to  its  existing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  present  of  the  earth  is,  in 
his  view,  the  key  to  its  past.  This  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  every  detail 
of  modern  geology ;  and  it  is  this 
method  of  explaining  the  past  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
earth,  that  constitutes  what  is  known 
in  geology  as  “  uniformity.”  The  geol¬ 
ogist  thus  assumes  that  the  actions  and 
operations  of  nature  have  been  of  uni¬ 
form  character,  and  that  when  differ¬ 
ences  have  existed  between  the  earth’s 
past  and  its  present,  they  can  be  proved 
to  be  differences,  not  of  kind,  but 
merely  of  degree.  Thus  he  maintains, 
and  with  every  show  of  reason,  that 
rivers  have  always  acted  in  the  past  as 


they  act  now  ;  that  rain  and  the  sea 
have  worn  and  wasted  the  land  in  the 
aeons  of  long  ago,  as  they  wear  and 
waste  it  still  ;  and  that  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions,  earthquake-action,  and  the  rise 
and  sinking  of  land,  have  served  to 
modify  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  past,  as 
they  are  certainly  seen  to  alter  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  to-day. 

In  the  work  of  modifying  the  earth, 
rivers  have  always  held  a  prominent 
place.  The  early  geologists  invariably 
assumed  that  rivers  were  powerful 
agents  in  producing  change,  although 
they  did  not  credit  them  with  their  full 
power  as  disclosed  by  modem  research. 
Even  Job  speaks  of  the  ”  waters  wear¬ 
ing  the  stones,”  and  of  the  ”  mountain 
being  moved  out  of  his  place  and  the 
observation  shows  us  that  in  patriarchal 
days,  the  power  of  running-water  to 
“  erode,”  or  to  eat  out  and  wear  away  the 
earth’s  crust,  was  a  recognized  feature 
of  physical  history.  But  it  has  certain¬ 
ly  been  left  for  the  modern  geologist  to 
show  the  full  capabilities  of  rivers  to 
effect  changes  upon  the  earth’s  surface  ; 
and  to  note  the  part  they  play  in  that 
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well-nigh  universal  action,  named  “  den¬ 
udation.”  This  action,  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates,  is  one  of  ”  laying 
bare  ”  the  surfaces  of  the  earth.  But 
it  is  likewise  something  more.  The 
”  laying  bare”  of  rock  surfaces  is  only 
the  prelude  to  them  being  wasted  and 
worn,  and  to  their  being  carried  off, 
slowly  or  the  reverse,  to  the  sea  and  to 
lakes,  there  to  form  the  rocks  and 
foundations  of  the  future. 

In  this  work  of  denudation,  there  are 
employed  a  large  number  of  natural 
agencies,  which  act  ceaselessly  upon  the 
world’s  substance.  There  is  hardly  a 
feature  of  the  land — hill,  valley,  river- 
course,  basin,  cliff — which  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  either  the  direct  or  indirect  re¬ 
sult  of  the  process  of  denudation.  In 
this  work  of  “  wear  and  tear,”  the  sea, 
of  course,  plays  an  important  part. 
The  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves  affects 
the  coasts,  occasionally  in  an  alarming 
fashion,  by  sweeping  away  large  tracts 
of  valuable  land.  The  atmosphere  also 
is  ever  at  work,  denuding  the  land  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  it  contains  ;  while  ice, 
frost,  and  snow  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  earth,  whether  in  loosen¬ 
ing  the  soils  by  the  action  of  frost,  or  in 
the  shape  of  the  glacier,  slowly  cutting 
and  carving  its  way  from  the  mountain- 
tops  to  the  valley  below. 

To  rivers,  however,  must  be  ascribed 
the  chief  part  in  this  action  of  “  den¬ 
udation,”  which  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  is  hardly  a  phase  of  pure  “  waste,” 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  worn  away  from 
the  land  is  being  re-formed  into  rocks 
in  the  quietude  of  the  lake-beds  and  in 
the  abysses  of  ocean.  Geologists  have 
made  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
amount  of  waste  matter  which  various 
rivers  wear  and  bring  down  from  the 
lands  through  which  they  flow,  to  the  sea 
which  receives  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  power  of  any  river,  however,  will 
depend  upon  a  variety  and  combination 
of  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  needful  to 
take  these  into  account  in  estimating  the 
river’s  work.  For  example,  the  river 
that  has  to  0{>erate  upon  soft  material 
will  naturally  possess  a  more  evident 
effect  on  the  district  through  which  it 
runs,  than  that  which  flows  over  a 
rocky  course.  And  similarly,  the  river 
which  has  a  steep  and  precipitous 


course,  interspersed  with  waterfalls, 
must  act  more  powerfully  on  the  land 
than  the  winding  and  slow-flowing  river, 
whose  meanderings  are  in  fact  due  to 
the  lack  of  force  to  sweep  obstacles 
away. 

On  the  basis  afforded  by  such  consid¬ 
erations,  calculations  of  a  river’s  work 
may  be  made  with  some  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Mississippi  reduces  the  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows  at  the  rate 
of  one  foot  in  six  thousand  years.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  this  rate  of  wear  and  tear 
could  be  made  to  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  of  North  America,  the  average 
height  of  which  is  seven  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet,  the  continent  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  in  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  years.  This  lat¬ 
ter  period,  which  seems,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing.  of  well-nigh  inconceivable  duration, 
is,  in  geological  eyes,  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  estimated  total  duration  of  the  earth 
itself.  V'arious  rivers  are  found  to  wear 
the  land  at  a  greater  rate  than  others, 
according  to  the  circumstances  detailed 
above.  In  the  case  of  the  Po  of  Europe, 
for  example,  the  wear  and  tear  are  nine 
times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  in  the  Mississippi,  the 
rate  is  only  one-third  of  that  exercised 
by  the  seething  and  tumultuous  Rhone. 
The  latter  river,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  removes  one  foot  of  rock 
in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years ;  the  same  work 
being  accomplished  by  the  Ganges  in 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years  :  by  the  Po  in  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years  ;  by  the  Danube 
in  SIX  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years ;  and  by  the  Nith  in  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years.  At  the  above  rate,  the 
Ganges  would  remove  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent  in  five  millions  of  years  ;  assum¬ 
ing  the  average  height  of  the  continent 
above  sea-level  to  be  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  Similarly, 
Europe  would  be  worn  down  by  the  Po 
to  the  water-level  in  less  than  a  million 
of  years,  provided  the  whole  continent 
were  denuded  as  rapidly  as  the  Po-valley 
is  worn  to-day. 

Some  highly  interesting  statistics  have 
been  given  regarding  the  amount  of 
water  and  of  sediment  of  all  kinds  which 
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various  rivers  bring  down  to  the  sea. 
In  the  Tay  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  area  of  drainage  is 
two  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  ; 
the  annual  discharge  of  water  being  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  billions  of  cubic 
feet ;  and  the  sediment  amounting  to 
nearly  fifty  millions  of  cubic  feet  per 
year.  The  Clyde  is  credited  with 
bringing  down  nearly  nine  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  sediment  per  annum  ; 
while  the  Forth,  with  a  drainage  area 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles, 
is  estimated  to  carry  to  the  sea  nearly 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
Our  own  British  Islands  are  estimated 
to  possess  an  average  height  above  the 
sea  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ;  and  it 
has  been  calculated  that  as  things  are,  our 
rivers  will  have  worn  our  territory  down 
to  sea-level  in  about  five  and  a  (quarter 
millions  of  years.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
calculated  that  the  amount  of  matter 
brought  down  by  the  Ganges  in  one  year 
would  “  raise  a  surface  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  square 
miles,  or  a  square  space,  each  side  of 
which  should  measure  fifteen  miles,  a 
height  of  one  foot.”  Another  estimate 
gives  the  work  of  the  Ganges  as  equal 
to  the  collection  of  an  amount  of  matter 
which  would  exceed  in  weight  and 
bulk  forty-two  of  the  great  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  'I'o  transi)ort  a  mass  of  solid 
matter  from  the  higher  country  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  sea,  equal  to  that  brought 
down  by  the  river  in  the  four  months  of 
the  wet  season,  would  require  a  Heet  of 
over  eighty  ships,  each  carrying  four¬ 
teen  hundred  tons  ;  the  whole  fleet  sail¬ 
ing  “  down  the  river  every  hour  of  every 
day  and  night  for  four  months  continu¬ 
ously.”  'I'hese  calculations,  based  on 
data  which  cannot  be  questioned,  serve 
to  show  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
earth’s  surface  is  being  worn  down  by 
the  rivers  of  the  world.  And  the  action 
loses  nothing  of  its  significance  when 
we  reflect  that  the  action  of  the  merest 
brook  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  largest  river.  For  brook  and 
tiver  alike  run  seaward  or  lakeward  ; 
each  laden  with  matter  from  the  land, 
and  each  in  its  own  way  serving  to 
alter,  modify,  and  reduce  the  land-sur¬ 
faces  to  which  it  serves  as  a  drain. 

The  influence  of  waterfalls,  as  serv¬ 
ing  to  aid  the  wearing  action  of  the 


river  through  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  water,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  most  notable  example  of  the  effects 
of  running-water  when  associated  with 
cascades,  is  found  in  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Niagara.  These  consist,  as 
most  readers  know,  of  two  cascades, 
having  a  small  island  (Goat  Island)  in¬ 
tervening,  and  presenting  a  total  breadth 
of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The 
height  of  the  falls  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
respectively.  About  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  tons  of  water  are  shot 
over  the  verge  of  Niagara  every  minute. 
The  river  itself  flows  over  a  compara¬ 
tively  flat  table-land,  in  the  course  of 
which  Lake  Erie  forms  a  well-marked 
basin.  Near  the  Falls,  it  rushes  over  an 
uneven  and  rocky  bed  of  limestone,  and 
exhibits  a  striking  difference  from  its 
comparatively  quiet  and  even  upper 
course.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  every  waterfall  tends  to 
cut  its  way  backward  or  toward  the 
source  of  the  river  ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  shows  that  the 
water  after  leaving  the  Falls  passes 
through  a  comparatively  narrow  lime¬ 
stone  gorge,  extending  to  Queenstown, 
where  this  limestone  overlooks  a  plain. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  calculated  that  Niag¬ 
ara  wears  away  the  limestone  cliff  over 
which  it  falls  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 
yearly  ;  hence,  as  Queenstown  lies  some 
thirty-five  thousand  feet  down  the  river, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has  taken 
that  number  of  years  for  the  Falls  to  cut 
their  way  backward  from  their  original 
position  at  Queenstown  to  their  present 
site.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show 
traces  of  river-action  at  a  height  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  ravine  in  which  the  Niagara 
flows.  Hence  Sir  Charles  Lyell  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  river  once  ran  between 
the  present  Falls  and  Queenstown  at  a 
height  of  some  three  hundred  feet  above 
its  present  level — that  is,  before  the 
gorge  was  excavated,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Falls  were  situated  at  the  latter 
place. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  river-action,  both  as  regards  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  water’s  work  and  its  uniform¬ 
ity,  is  found  in  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the 
Western  American  States.  I'his  area 
has  been  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
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explored  by  the  Survey  of  the  United 
Stales  Government,  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  testify  anew  to  the 
power  of  running-water  as  an  agent  in 
modifying  the  earth’s  crust.  In  part 
of  its  course  the  Rio  Colorado  runs 
through  rocky  ravines  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent  named  “canons.”  The  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  in  itself  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  It  is  a  chasm 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  and  with  an  average  depth  of 
one  mile,  or  five  thousand  two  hundred 
feet.  This  canon  cut  through  rocks,  is 
only  one  among  many  through  which 
the  river  finds  its  way,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  it  appears  to  the  observer 
above  as  a  mere  silver  streak.  What, 
let  us  ask,  would  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  geologists  of  former  years,  had 
the  query  been  put  to  them  concerning 
the  means  whereby  these  great  gorges 
have  been  excavated  ?  The  answer  would 
have  borne  that  the  river  merely  occu¬ 
pied  the  gorges  which  had  been  formed 
for  it  by  some  eruptive  force.  But  an 
examination  of  the  canons  shows  this 
opinion  to  be  untenable  in  the  face  of 
facts.  Everywhere  there  are  to  be  seen 
traces  of  the  river-action  on  the  sides  of 
the  canons  ;  at  ail  points,  the  geologist 
is  met  by  evidences  of  the  plain  fact 
that  the  river  has  actually  eroded  and 
worn  out  the  gorges  it  has  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  - 

Are  there  any  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rio  Colorado  River,  it 
might  be  asked,  w’hich  serves  to  explain 
the  powerful  nature  of  its  action  on  the 
rocks  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
of  the  most  interesting  kind,  since  it 
serves  to  illustrate  a  new  circumstance 
in  river-action,  and  one  which  renders  it 
highly  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  Colorado  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fierce  torrent.  Within  the 
canons  it  has  a  fall  or  slope  of  between 
seven  and  eight  feet  per  mile,  which  is 
twenty  tiroes  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  But  running- 
w'ater  alone  will  hardly  accomplish  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Colorado  has  evidently  been  able  to 
effect.  Hence,  when  the  geologist  sur¬ 
veys  the  Colorado  more  closely,  he  notes 
that  its  work  and  power  are  largely  due 
to  the  quantity  of  sand  and  like  debris 
it  carries  down,  and  which  borne  along 


with  its  currents,  serve  like  a  natural 
saw  or  file,  to  wear  and  eat  out  the 
rocks  over  which  it  runs.  The  immense 
power  of  sand  borne  by  running-water, 
as  an  agent  in  eroding  rocks,  is  thus 
clearly  demonstrated.  But  the  sand 
must  be  present  in  proper  quantity,  that 
its  work  may  be  thoroughly  accom¬ 
plished.  There  must  neither  be  too 
much  nor  too  little  sand  in  the  river,  if 
its  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  performed. 
Too  much  sand  will  block  up  its  cur¬ 
rents  and  impede  its  work,  will  lie  in  its 
bed,  and  will  thus  protect  the  rocks,  in¬ 
stead  of  contributing  to  their  wear. 
Too  little  sand  will  be  swept  onward 
and  leave  no  impression  on  the  river- 
course.  Hence,  it  is  when  the  river,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Colorado,  pos¬ 
sesses  just  that  modicum  of  sand  which 
it  can  keep  moving  with  dire  effect  to 
the  rocks,  that  the  wear  and  tear  pro¬ 
ceed  most  quickly,  and  that  the  work  of 
water  is  seen  at  its  best.  Curiously 
enough,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  il¬ 
lustrates  the  case  of  a  river  which  can¬ 
not  erode  its  course  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  sand  which  it  carries.  This 
is  the  river  Platte,  which  has  a  fall  equal 
to  that  of  the  Colorado,  but  which  is 
overloaded  with  sand.  Hence  its  action 
on  its  course  is  feeble  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Colorado,  and  its  work  can 
never,  as  things  are,  compare  with  that 
of  its  neighbor-stream,  which  has  silent¬ 
ly  but  effectually  hewn  out  the  land  into 
the  great  gorges,  which  are  among  the 
most  wonderful  of  nature’s  gigantic 
works. 

It  is  evident  that  rivers,  entering 
lakes  and  seas,  will  deposit  therein  the 
debris  and  waste  derived  from  the  land. 
As  has  already  been  shown,  this  waste 
matter  will  be  deposited  as  sediment,  to 
form  the  rocks  of  the  future  ;  but  when 
it  is  placed  in  lakes  or  in  shallow  waters 
anywhere,  its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
“  silting”  or  filling-up  of  lakes,  and  in 
the  formation  by  rivers  of  tongues  of 
land,  which  may  jut  out  to  sea  for  long 
distances.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  Rhone  has  formed  new  land  in  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  river-estuary,  by 
the  deposition  of  solid  matter  in  the 
lake.  An  old  town,  called  Port  Val- 
lais,  which  about  eight  hundred  years 
ago  was  situated  close  by  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  is  now  placed  a  mile  and  a 
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half  inland,  through  the  river-deposits 
having  come  to  intervene  between  it  and 
the  lake.  So  also  the  Italian  Adria, 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  a  sea- 
p)ort — giving,  in  fact,  the  name  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea — “  is  now,”  says  Lyell, 

”  about  twenty  Italian  miles  inland. 
Ravenna  was  also  a  seaport,  and  is  now 
about  four  miles  from  the  main  sea.” 
Hut  by  far  the  most  interesting  case  of 
the  formation  of  river-land  is  that  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of 
North  America,  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
the  “  delta  ”  of  the  Mississippi  stretch¬ 
ing  seaward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
as  a  long  tongue  of  land  through  which 
flows  the  river,  and  which  allows  the 
river  to  pass  to  the  sea  by  three  chief 
mouths.  The  South-West  Pass  is  the 
broadest  and  deepest  mouth  ;  Pass  i 
L'outre  points  eastward ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  the  South  Pass.  This  river 
brings  down  debris  in  a  year  sufficient  to 
build  a  mass  one  mile  square,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  thick. 
Each  “pass”  has  a  “bar”  at  its 
mouth,  and  the  obstruction  to  traffic 
which  once  existed  may  be  conceived, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1859  fifty- 
five  vessels  were  blocked  at  the  South¬ 
west  Pass,  the  freight  of  those  bound 
outward  being  seven  million  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds  ;  while 
several  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  in  the 
hope  of  getting  to  sea.  It  was  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  commerce  of 
New  Orleans  was  found  to  be  seriously 
impeded  by  the  state  of  matters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  advance 
of  the  tongue  of  land  it  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  takes  place  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  per  annum  at  the  South 
Pass  ;  whereas  at  the  South-west  Pass, 
which  latter  is  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
river,  the  river-sediment  gains  at  the 
rate  of  three  hundred  feet  yearly. 

The  problem  how  to  keep  one  or  more 
of  the  ”  passes”  open  for  traffic,  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  to  enter  or  leave  the  river 


at  all  states  of  the  tide,  has  been  solved 
by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  an 
American  citizen.  Captain  James  B. 
Eads,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  posterity  as  a  true  benefac¬ 
tor  of  his  own  and  other  lands.  Seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  idea  that  the  river  keeps 
its  own  course  clear  so  long  as  the  rush 
of  water,  confined  between  banks,  is 
great.  Captain  Eads  resolved  to  simply 
extend  the  banks  of  the  South  Pass,  so 
as  to  secure  the  requisite  flow  and  force 
of  water.  After  much  opposition,  Eads 
at  length  obtained  government  consent 
and  permission  in  1875  to  carry  out  his 
scheme.  He  thereupon  constructed  a 
series  of  ”  jetties  ”  or  extensions  of  the 
river-banks  of  the  South  Pass,  by  means 
of  willow-frames,  which  were  duly  sunk 
in  the  river,  and  which  the  river  itself 
filled  and  coated  with  sediment,  thus 
rendering  the  whole  structure  solid. 
The  work  was  completed  on  July  9, 
1879,  with  the  result  that  a  new  channel 
thirty  feet  deep,  seven  hundred  feet 
wide  at  its  surface,  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  had  been  construct¬ 
ed.  This  channel  is  kept  clear  by  the 
”  scour  ”  of  the  river  itself  ;  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  has  thus  been  rendered  navigable 
at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  success  has  been  attained 
through  a  persevering  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  wherewith  nature  secures  her 
own  ends  in  the  matter  of  river-ac¬ 
tion. 

The  study  of  rivers  is  thus  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  instruction  and  interest, 
not  only  for  the  general  reader,  but  for 
the  student  of  the  earth’s  structure  and 
history.  Many  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  world’s  history  can  be  written  by 
aid  of  the  geological  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  river  and  its  work  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better  introduction  to 
geological  science  itself  than  a  study  of 
river-action,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  some  of  the  changes 
which  this  world  of  ours  is  ever  under¬ 
going. — Chambers  s  Journal. 


MOSLEM  PIRATES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi-  Spain,  France,  Italy  ;  to  the  south, 
terranean  Sea  two  irreconcilable  enemies,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli.  The 
Moslem  and  Christian,  have  glared  at  waves  that  wash  those  shores  have  many 
each  other  for  centuries  ;  to  the 'north  a  time  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
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valiant  and  the  helpless,  the  strong 
soldier  and  the  trembling  child.  They 
have  been  the  liquid  battle-plain  for 
belted  knight  and  turbaned  Turk  during 
many  troubled  years,  and  alongthe  coasts 
of  Italy  from  Villafranca  to  &cily  there 
are  few  miles  of  territory  which  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  been  scorch¬ 
ed  and  ravaged  by  African  hre  and 
sword. 

There  are  no  pages  of  European  his¬ 
tory  more  full  of  wild  romance  and  stir¬ 
ring  adventure  than  those  which  record 
the  deeds  of  the  Moslem  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  of  all  these  pages 
those  which  embrace  the  period  from 
1500  to  1560  are  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting.  Not  that  a  fierce 
maritime  warfare  between  the  Turks  and 
Christians  did  not  exist  long  before  ; 
but  during  this  period  piracy  on  the  part 
of  the  former  took  a  more  powerful  de¬ 
velopment,  by  reason  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  these  lawless  marauders  by 
the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  who  invested 
sundry  of  them  with  imp>ortant  dignities, 
and  even  with  sovereignty.  Within 
those  sixty  years  the  Ottoman  emperors 
made  use  of  the  pirate  chiefs  to  forward 
their  own  ambitious  aims  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  to  drive  out  the  native  Arab 
dynasties.  But  they  proved  to  be  im¬ 
plements  which  as  often  cut  the  hand 
that  wielded  them  as  those  against  whom 
they  were  directed. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  singular  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  the  piratical  wars 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  fact  that 
their  latest  and  ablest  historian  is  a 
Roman  Dominican  monk.  Padre 
Alberto  Guglielmotti,  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
valuable  works  all  dealing  with  marine 
matters,  and  especially  and  peculiarly 
with  the  Papal  navy.  Perhaps  to  the 
general  reader  the  very  phrase  “  Papal 
navy  ”  may  appear  almost  incongruous. 
Yet  a  Papal  navy  once  existed,  and  its 
captains  and  sailors  were  among  the 
most  valiant  and  skilful  of  all  those  who 
manned  and  navigated  the  fleets  of  the 
,  Mediterranean.  Still  more  incongruous 

does  it  appear  to  think  of  a  cowled  friar 
in  his  cell  inditing  treatises  and  narra- 
(  tives  about  naval  doings,  which  not  only 

manifest  the  most  complete  mastery  of 
,  technical  details,  but  have  as  breezy  a 

^  salt  savoE  of  the  sea  in  them  as  Dibdin’s 


songs  !  The  phenomenon  is  partly  ac¬ 
counted  for  when  we  learn  that  Padre 
Guglielmotti  is  a  native  of  Civita  Vec- 
cbia,  and  that  his  boyish  reminiscences 
include  listening  with  eager  delight  to 
the  yams  of  an  old  sailor  who  was  wont 
to  sit  on  the  quay  on  holiday  afternoons 
and  recount  his  adventures.  But  Padre 
Guglielmotti's  natural  bent  and  aptitude 
for  maritime  things  have  been  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  assiduous  and  intelligent  study. 
On  navigation,  gunnery,  and  fortifica¬ 
tion,  on  marine  topography  and  meteor¬ 
ology  (especially  as  regards  the  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  observed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean),  this  Dominican  monk  speaks 
with  science  and  authority.  One  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  fine  sailor 
wasted  !”  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  thousands  of  stout  fellows  able 
to  take  part  in  doughty  deeds  afloat,  all 
the  seaports  in  Italy  could  perhaps  not 
furnish  one  other  able  to  chronicle  them 
as  the  Padre  Alberto  has  done  for  us. 
He  brings  to  the  performance  of  his  task 
some  valuable  elements  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  learned  leisure  of  a  cloister¬ 
ed  life  ;  and  a  mass  of  very  varied  eru¬ 
dition  is  fused,  so  to  speak,  into  homo¬ 
geneity  by  the  glow  of  a  strong  and 
steady  enthusiasm. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  piratical 
warfare  waged  by  the  Mussulmen  against 
the  Christians  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
to  be  met  with  scattered  throughout  the 
pages  of  many  chroniclers  and  historians. 
Jacopo  Bosiu  in  his  well-known  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,* 
— known  later  as  the  Knight  of  Malta — 
records  many  of  them  ;  as  does  Agos- 
tino  Giustiniani  in  his  “  Annals  of 
Genoa,”  Pietro  Hembo  in  his  ”  Rerum 
Venetarum  Historiae,”  Guerrazzi  in  his 
“  Life  of  Andrea  Doria  ”  (the  latter,  de¬ 
spite  its  power  and  eloquence,  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  relied  on  in  detail),  and 
many  others.  But  Padre  Guglielmotti 
has  for  the  first  time  collected  and  co¬ 
ordinated  these  scattered  records 
into  a  historic  whole,  and  has  added 
to  them  much  valuable  original  thought, 
and  many  hitherto  inedited  documents, 
the  fruit  of  his  diligent  researches.  The 
work  we  are  now  alluding  to  is  entitled 
”  La  Guerra  dei  Pirati,  e  la  Marina 

*  Storia  della  sacra  religione  et  illustrissima 
militia  di  San  GiavaHHi  Gerosolimitano.  In  fol. 
Roma,  1594-1602. 
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Pontificia,  dal  1500  al  1560.”  It  is 
rare  to  meet  with  a  book  so  interesting 
at  once  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
author’s  character  and  tone  of  mind 
might  furnish  as  valuable  a  study  to  the 
psychologist  as  his  facts  afford  to  the 
historian.  He  is  endowed  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  imagination  which 
enables  him  to  realize  to  his  own  mind 
the  events  he  chronicles,  almost  as  forci¬ 
bly  as  if  lie  had  witnessed  them.  One 
result  of  this  power  is  that  he  writes  of 
distant  incidents  with  a  lively  person¬ 
al  interest,  which  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  are  unable  to  feel  even  for  the 
passing  life  around  them.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  have  not  fossilized 
the  men  of  the  Cinque  Cento  for  Padre 
Gnglielmotti.  He  loves  and  hates  them 
with  the  heartiness  worthy  of  Doctor 
Johnson.  As  a  counterpoise,  he  has  a 
genuine  love  of  truth,  and  would  not 
willingly  misrepresent  even  a  Barbary 
pirate  !  But  his  manifestations  of  im¬ 
partiality  are  such  as  an  honest  man 
might  display  toward  his  neighbor  and 
contemporary  in  the  flesh  ;  and  they 
neither  have,  not  affect  to  have,  any 
Jove-like  air  of  serene  tolerance,  or 
scientific  imperturbability.  For  him 
humanity  is  still  warm  and  palpitating 
in  parchment  chronicles  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

The  year  15C0  of  our  era  was  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  year.  Rome  was  full  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  h^urope.  Her  hostel- 
ries  were  overflowing  ;  the  ports  of  her 
maritime  territory  were  populous  with 
foreign  vessels  ;  the  sea  in  those  days 
was  a  more  frequented  highway  than  the 
land  ;  and  the  concourse  of  travellers 
arriving  from  the  different  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  accumula¬ 
ted  a  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  vexa¬ 
tions,  injuries,  and  alarms  inflicted  on 
their  respective  countries  by  the  Mus- 
sulmen  pirates.  At  the  same  time,  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  crusades  against 
the  infidel  were  revived  and  warmed  by 
all  the  religious  exercises,  the  public 
preachings,  and  the  visits  to  famous 
sanctuaries,  which  belonged  to  the  Jubi¬ 
lee  year.  The  Borgia  Pope,  Alexander 
VI.,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter’s,  proposed  an  alliance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  and  peoples  against  the 
Turk.  Almost  every  European  nation 
had  vital  cause  to  desire  the  overthrow 


of  the  Mussulman  power.  The  shores 
of  France  and  Spain  were  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  piratical  ravages.  Venice 
waged  a  fierce  war  in  the  waters  of  the 
Levant  to  defend  her  possessions. 
Even  the  inland  countries  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  the  hordes  of  Bajazet.  Italy, 
from  Genoa  to  Reggio  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  from  Venice  to  Taranto  on 
the  Adriatic,  had  suffered  by  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  barbaiians.  The  most 
sanguine  hopes  were  excited  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  by  the  announcement  that  the 
sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  (at  that 
date  Louis  XIL,  and  Ferdinand  V., 
surnamed  the  Catholic)  were  about  to 
put  out  all  their  strength  against  the 
common  foe.  Matters  went  so  far  in 
the  councils  of  Rome,  that  the  Pope 
nominated  as  Captain-General  of  the 
Christian  armies  Pierre  d’Aubusson, 
Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  ;  and  the 
Papal  master  of  the  ceremonies  compos¬ 
ed  the  formula  of  prayers  to  be  recited 
on  the  distribution  of  the  crosses,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  common  standard  of 
the  league. 

At  the  same  time  active  preparations 
went  on  to  provide  the  contingent  of 
twenty  galleys  which  the  Pope  had  prom¬ 
ised  as  his  contribution  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet.  The  captain  of  the  Papal 
navy  at  this  time  was  Lodovico  del  Mos- 
ca,  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  For  a  long  period  it  had  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  Papal  Government  to  keep 
a  squadron  of  war  galleys  cruising  along 
the  coast  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
Maremraa,  and  a  considerable  way  to 
the  south  toward  Naples,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Italian  commerce  against  the 
pirates.  The  number  of  these  vessels 
was,  in  1500,  increased  from  three  to 
twelve  ;  namely,  three  galleys,  three 
brigantines,  three  low  coasting  barges, 
two  galleons,  and  a  vessel  called  balniere 
or  baloniere^  which  was  a  long  rowing 
boat,  something  like  the  canoes  used  by 
the  natives  in  Siam.  Thanks  to  the 
seamanship  and  vigilance  of  Captain  del 
Mosca,  and  his  colleague,  Lorenzo 
Mutino  (also  a  Roman),  the  great  mass 
of  pilgrims  who  came  by  sea  reached 
Rome  without  accident  or  spoliation  ; 
and  there  was  abundance  of  provisions 
in  the  ports  of  the  State  and  the  hostel- 
ries  of  the  city.  During  the  whole  time 
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of  the  Jubilee,  Mosca’s  little  squadron 
was  incessantly  cruising  along  the  coast 
from  Cape  Argentaro  to  the  Circaean 
Promontory,  and  among  the  little  isl¬ 
ands  off  the  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan 
shores.  The  name  of  Mosca  was  a 
word  of  fear  to  the  pirates,  who  pru¬ 
dently  kept  out  of  his  way,  and  left  the 
seas  free  to  peaceable  folks  bent  on  piety 
or  profit.  Beside  fulfilling  these,  his 
normal  duties,  Lodovico  del  Mosca 
busied  himself  in  preparations  for  the 
great  allied  campaign  against  the  Turk, 
which  was  then  in  prospect.  Under  his 
supervision  six  new  galleys  were  at  once 
put  on  the  stocks  in  Civita  Vecchia. 
Moreover,  he  was  quick  and  vigilant 
enough  to  make  an  excellent  bargain  for 
his  sovereign  the  Pope  by  buying,  at  a 
very  low  price,  all  the  artillery  which 
King  Frederick  of  Naples,  then  flying 
from  his  kingdom,  had  collected  at 
Ischia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worth 
fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  was  purchas¬ 
ed  for  thirteen  thousand  ! 

The  two  captains,  Mosca  and  Mutino, 
shipped  the  guns  and  munitions  at 
Ischia,  and  brought  them  up  the  Tiber 
to  the  Ripa,  whence  they  were  convey¬ 
ed  by  land  through  the  Campo  di  Fiori 
to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  pro¬ 
cession  greatly  excited  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  curiosity,  and  the  line  of  march 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  “  There 
were  thirty-six  great  bombards,  with 
eighty  carts  pertaining  to  them  ;  some 
drawn  by  horses,  some  by  buffaloes, 
harnessed  singly,  or  two,  four,  and  even 
six  together  ;  two  wagons  laden  with 
arquebusses  for  ship’s  boats  ;  nine  with 
about  forty  smaller  bombards  {bombar- 
delle)  placed  three,  four,  or  six  on  each 
wagon  ;  twelve  with  ordinary  pieces 
of  artillery  ;  as  many  more  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  twelve  big  guns  ;  thirty-seven 
carts  with  iron  balls  ;  three  with  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and,  finally,  five  laden  with 
nitre,  darts,  and  bullets.  Splendid 
artillery  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
great  power,  escorted  by  2000  men  un¬ 
der  arms,  without  mentioning  the  com¬ 
panies  who  marched  before  and  after 
each  wagon.”  Thus  Padre  Guglielmotti. 
He  points  out  that,  according  to  this 
irrefragable  evidence,  the  ancient  bom¬ 
bards  were  still  highly  valued  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  this  was  about  their  latest  period. 


Thence  forward,  cannon  bored  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weight  of  the  balls  came 
into  use.  And  while  on  the  subject  of 
mediaeval  artillery,  we  may  mention  a  cu¬ 
rious  etymology  maintained  by  our  au¬ 
thor.  In  a  previous  work  he  mentions  the 
first  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  mi- 
traille — in  Italian  nutraglia — to  express  a 
quantity  of  projectiles  fired  off  together, 
in  the  year  1453.  Guerrazzi  writes  it 
in  Italian  with  an  /,  and  it  i^  precisely 
this  orthography  which  has  blinded  him 
to  the  true  etymology  of  the  word.  In 
his  ”  Life  of  Andrea  Doria  ”  Guerrazzi 
writes  :  ”  Cartouches  filled  with  ball  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  mitraglia,  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  which  word  is  unknown  to 
us.”  Had  he  written  metraglia  he 
would  more  easily  have  perceived  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Italian 
verb  mettere,  to  send,  to  emit.  Of 
course  its  ancestor  a  little  further  re¬ 
moved  is  the  Latin  mittere.  But,  as 
Padre  Guglielmotti  well  observes,  the 
desinence  in  aglia  is  not  Latin,  but 
belongs  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Italian 
language,  which  as  other  examples  of 
it ;  as  pedonaglia,  foot-soldiery,  nuvolag- 
lia,  a  mass  of  clouds,  expressing  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  a  number  of  similar  ob¬ 
jects. 

With  all  these  preparations,  and 
others  on  a  great  scale  made  by  Louis 
XII.,  King  of  France  and  Seigneur  of 
Genoa,  and  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
King  of  Spain,  mighty  results  were  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Christian  alliance 
against  the  Turk.  The  French  King 
had  prepared  a  fine  fleet  and  army  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Count  Philip  of 
Cleves  Ravenstein  ;  while  the  troops  of 
his  Most  Catholic  majesty  were  led  by 
the  famous  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  sur- 
named  the  Great  Captain.  But  these 
Christian  princes  were  more  intent  on 
their  own  aggrandizement  than  on 
effectually  protecting  their  peaceable 
subjects  from  piracy  and  rapine.  Both 
looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  Naples  ;  and 
both  used  the  war  against  the  Turks  as 
a  pretext  for  collecting  sea  and  land 
forces,  and  taking  Frederick  of  Naples 
by  surprise.  In  fact.  Count  Philip  of 
Cleves  Ravenstein,  without  taking  coun¬ 
sel  either  with  the  Venetians,  or  with 
the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  entered 
the  Archipelago,  making  a  mere  pre¬ 
tence  of  waging  war  on  the  Ottoman 
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Government.  He  assaulted  Mitylene, 
bombarded  it  without  effect,  put  about 
to  the  westward,  and  lost  on  the  voyage 
the  flagship  on  which  he  himself  was, 
and  soon  afterward  another  of  his  big¬ 
gest  ships  with  nearly  all  her  crew. 
Similarly  the  army  of  the  Spanish  king, 
under  the  command  of  Gonsalvo,  hav¬ 
ing  united  itself  with  the  Venetians  off 
Cephalonia,  disembarked,  and  made  a 
great  shoW  of  besieging  the  chief  fortress 
of  the  island  ;  but  always  half-hearted¬ 
ly,  and  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor  and 
make  off  at  a  moment’s  notice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
Spanish  Court.  The  flight  of  King 
Frederick  from  Naples,  and  the  quarrel 
between  France  and  Spain  as  to  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  are  well  known, 
and  form  no  part  of  our  present  sub¬ 
ject,  except  in  so  far  as  they  offer  irre¬ 
fragable  proof  of  the  real  ends  covered 
by  the  pretext  of  war  against  the  Turks 
and  the  pirates.  Even  Caesar  Borgia 
used  the  same  pretence  to  cloak  for  a 
moment  his  ambitious  aims  in  Tuscany. 
He  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  col¬ 
lect  forces,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the 
Moslems  ;  and  he  was  the  more  readily 
believed  because  all  the  littoral  popula¬ 
tions  knew  by  bitter  experience  how 
needful  such  an  enterprise  was.  But, 
instead  of  succoring  the  dwellers  on 
the  Maremman  coast,  Caesar  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Valentino,  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Papal  armies,  used  both  men 
and  ships  to  despoil  the  Lord  of 
Piombino  of  his  territories,  including 
the  island  of  Elba.  In  June,  i5ot,  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Mosca 
was  summoned  from  Civiti  Vecchia  to 
blockade  Piombino  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  August,  Giacopo  d’Appiano,  Lord 
of  Piombino,  fled  to  France,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  Borgia. 

And,  meanwhile,  what  were  the  foes 
to  whose  tender  mercies  the  commerce, 
the  property,  the  liberties,  and  the  lives 
of  inoffensive  populations  were  left  al¬ 
most  defenceless  ?  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
period  from  a.d.  1500  to  1560  was  the 
elevation  of  pirate  chiefs  by  the  Porte  to 
positions  of  great  i>ower  and  dignity. 
They  were  made  rulers  over  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Tangiers,  Alexandria,  and  over 
the  larger  islands  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to 
Jerba  ;  and  were,  moreover,  appointed 
Nxw  Sbuxs.— Vou  XXXVI.,  No.  6 


admirals,  or  commanders  of  squadrons’ 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  men 
were  almost  without  exception  the  most 
truculent  ruffians  imaginable,  recruited 
from  the  scum  of  the  galleys.  Some  of 
them  were  renegades,  and  all  were 
treacherous  and  rapacious,  to  the  injury 
of  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian,  when  it 
suited  their  purpose.  The  names  by 
which  many  of  them  were  known  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  whose  very  sound 
struck  the  inhabitants  of  its  smiling 
shores  with  panic  terror,  are  curious  and 
suggestive.  Among  them  were  Barba- 
rossa,  or  Redbeard  ;  II  GiudeOy  the  Jew  ; 
Scirocca,  Southeaster  (a  jtormy  wind  in 
those  waters,  the  creber  procellis  Africus 
of  Virgil);  II  More,  the  Moor  ;  Caccia- 
diavoliy  Hunt-the-devils,  etc.  Except 
when  these  names  describe  personal 
qualities  or  peculiarities — as  in  the  case 
of  II  Giudeo  and  Barbarossa — they  were 
corruptions  of  Moslem  appellations. 
Thus  Camali  was  the  Italian  version  of 
Kamal-rais  ;  CurtogaR  was  Kurd-ogly  ; 
the  terrible  title  of  Cacciadiavoli  was, 
thinks  De  Hammer,  partly  corrupted 
from  Cassim  or  Qu^sim  ;  Oruccio  was 
OUrudje ;  Ariadeno  (Barbarossa)  a 
transformation  of  Kair-ed-Din  ;  Dragut 
was  Torghfld  ;  Lucciali,  Uluge-Aly,  etc. 

That  these  desperadoes  should  for 
more  than  half  a  century  have  infested 
the  waters  and  desolated  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Ionian 
seas,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  dis¬ 
cords  and  jealousies  which  divided’ 
Christian  princes  and  rulers.  France 
and  Spain  played  off  the  Turk  against 
one  another  in  their  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  Mean¬ 
while  ruin  and  misery  befel  the  littoral 
populations,  and  thousands  of  Christian 
men,  women,  and  children  languished  in 
cruel  captivity.  Their  ’’  Most  Chris¬ 
tian”  and  ”  Most  Catholic”  Majesties- 
were,  indirectly,  purveyors  of  slaves  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  to  all  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Northern  Africa.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  facta  et  gesta  of  some  of 
the  leading  pirates  will  be  the  best 
means,  compatible  with  the  space  at  our 
command,  of  illustrating  what  an  intol¬ 
erable  scourge  Moslem  piracy  had  be¬ 
come  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Kamal-rais,  called  by  the  Italians 
Camali,  in  the  year  1502,  ruled  over 
Santamaura  or  Leucadia,  one  of  the 
50 
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most  important  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  from  that  centre,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  devastated  the  neighboring  shores, 
and  crippled  maritime  commerce.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  metropolis  of  the  island  (to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  Santa  Maura)  was  a 
strongly  fortified  place.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  strong  wall,  flanked  by 
massive  turrets,  furnished  with  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery,  and  strengthened 
Inside  by  a  rectangular  castle  of  ob¬ 
long  shape,  protected  by  five  large  round 
towers,  and  four  smaller  square  ones. 
At  the  foot  of  the  escarpments  were 
deep  moats  filled  with  sea-water. 
Between  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Acamania  there  is  only  a  very  narrow 
canal,  over  which,  by  means  of  sundry 
little  islets  and  rocks,  a  bridge  was  car¬ 
ried,  connecting  it  with  the  mainland. 
A  curious  memorial  of  the  condition  of 
the  fortress  of  Santamaura  in  those  days 
exists  in  the  church  of  the  Frari  at 
Venice,  where,  on  the  monument  to 
Benedetto  Capello,  a  view  of  it  is  sculpt¬ 
ured  in  bas-relief.  In  the  same  church, 
too,  the  commandant  of  the  Papal  fleet 
who  directed  the  expedition  against 
•Camali,  which  we  are  about  to  describe, 
lives  again  on  the  canvas  of  Titian. 
The  commandant,  or  Commissary,  as 
was  his  official  title,  was  no  other  than 
Giacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Pafo  ;  and 
he  is  represented  in  Titian's  magnifi¬ 
cent  picture  as  kneeling  before  St.  Peter, 
who  regards  him  benevolently  for  his 
services  to  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  The  custom  of  employing  ec¬ 
clesiastics  in  military  enterprises  was  not 
.peculiar  to  the  Papal  Court.  As  late 
as  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  Bishops  and 
Cardinals  commanded  French  ships  of 
•war. 

Bishop  Pesaro,  then,  having  joined 
‘his  forces  with  those  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  proceeded  to  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Camali. 
The  General  of  the  Venetian  forces  was 
Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Bishop’s  brother. 
It  was  desired  to  surround  the  island  of 
Santamaura  by  the  combined  fleets ; 
but  this  being  impossible  by  reason  of 
the  bridge  already  described,  the  two 
commanders  agreed  that  the  Roman  ves¬ 
sels  should  hold  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland,  cutting  off 
all  communication  on  that  side,  and  that 


the  Venetians  should  invest  the  place 
from  the  side  of  the  open  sea  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Demata.  On  August,  23d, 
1502,  the  Roman  Commissary,  with 
twelve  galleys,  favored  by  a  south  wind, 
glided  in  rapidly  between  the  island  and 
mainland,  until  they  came  to  the  shallow 
water  at  the  extremity  of  the  narrow 
canal.  Here  twelve  pirate  galleys 
awaited  them,  hoping  either  to  take 
them  by  surprise,  or  at  least  to  conquer 
them  singly  as  they  issued  into  the  nar¬ 
row  channel.  But  the  Romans,  pru¬ 
dent  as  well  as  valorous,  came  on 
cautiously,  taking  frequent  soundings, 
and  keeping  close  together  in  a  double 
line.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  they  pushed  forward  with 
such  vigor  of  oars  and  such  a  furious 
fire  from  their  big  guns,  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  galleys  fled  precipitately  toward  the 
shore  ;  the  pirates,  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water,  escaped  by  swimming  or 
wading  ;  and  their  twelve  ships  were 
abandoned  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.  On 
the  other  side  the  Venetians  came  up 
and  landed  their  infantry  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery  of  large  calibre ; 
while  the  Romans,  who  had  also  landed 
after  securing  the  pirate  galleys,  attack¬ 
ed  the  castle  and  cut  the  water  conduits. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  400  Spahis, 
too  Janissaries,  and  2000  natives,  near¬ 
ly  all  pirates,  made  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  On  the  mainland,  on  the  side 
of  the  Epirus,  appeared  1000  cavalry 
soldiers  with  a  handful  of  infantry, 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  by 
the  Turkish  governor.  But  no  sooner 
did  they  show  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  across  the  canal,  than  they 
were  assailed  by  such  a  tremendous  Are 
of  grape-shot  from  the  Roman  ships  as 
compelled  them  to  make  off  precipitate¬ 
ly,  and  they  were  seen  no  more.  This 
circumstance  discouraged  the  garrison, 
and  after  a  seven  days’  siege,  and  the 
making  of  an  important  breach  in  the 
fortress,  they  came  out  to  the  gate  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
place  could  no  longer  defended,  and 
must  be  yielded  up  ;  but  they  demanded 
to  go  out  with  their  lives  and  property. 
The  Venetian  general  was  willing  to 
give  fair  terms  to  the  regular  soldiery  of 
the  fortress  ;  but  considering  the  pirates 
to  be  outside  the  pale  of  honorable  war¬ 
fare,  he  desired  they  should  be  left  to 
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be  dealt  with  at  his  discretion.  The 
pirates,  being  almost  as  furious  against 
the  regular  Turkish  soldiers  as  against 
the  enemy,  began  to  make  a  tumult,  and 
threatened  to  proceed  to  violent  excess¬ 
es  ;  whereupon,  exasperated  by  their 
insolence,  the  Christian  soldiery  rushed 
past  the  gate  and  took  the  place  by 
storm.  A  number  of  Christian  prison¬ 
ers — natives  of  Puglia,  Sicily,  and  Cala¬ 
bria — found  within  it  were  released 
from  their  chains,  and  the  leading 
pirates  were  hanged  by  the  neck  from 
the  battlements  ;  among  them  was 
KamdI-rais,  called  by  the  Italians 
Camali.  “  So  much  for  the  first !” 
says  Padre  Guglielmotti. 

But  poetical  justice  of  this  striking 
sort  by  no  means  overtook  all  the  Mos¬ 
lem  Corsairs.  Curtogali  (Kurd-ogly), 
for  example,  met  with  a  different  fate. 

In  1516  there  reigned  over  the 
country  called  by  the  Romans  Byzacena 
(part  of  Tunis  '  from  Algiers  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Tripoli,  Abu-Abd-Allah-Mo- 
hammed,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Hafsit, 
a  Moslem  of  Berber  race,  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  prince  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Genoese.  He  had  signed  treaties  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  them, 
and  favored  their  trade,  their  coral-fish¬ 
eries,  their  storehouses,  because  they 
brought  important  revenues  to  his  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  helped  to  supply  his 
markets  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
native  population.  Things  being  thus, 
Curtogali,  with  a  piratical  squadron,  ap¬ 
pears  on  Abdallah’s  coasts,  and  de¬ 
mands  hospitality.  Now  Curtogali  was 
a  notorious  pirate  ;  but  he  was  also, 
none  the  less  for  that,  in  favor  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  by  whom  he  was  sub¬ 
sequently  advanced  to  high  honors. 
.\Mallah  received  him  very  willingly  for 
several  reasons  :  because  he  was  a  Mus¬ 
sulman,  because  be  was  welcomed  by 
the  populace,  and  because,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  pirate 
delivered  up  to  him,  as  ruler  of  the 
country,  a  clear  fifth  part  of  the  spoi  1 
wrested  from  Christian  vessels.  Cur¬ 
togali  was  soon  established  at  Biserta 
(the  ancient  Hippo-Zarythus,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Benzert)  almost  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  prince,  with  thirty  ships  and  a 
horde  of  nearly  six  thousand  robbers  at 
his  command.  Benzert  is  situated  on  a 


promontory  of  the  Tunisian  coast  just 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.  From  this  point  Curtogali  could 
strike  with  his  right  hand  at  Trapani  in 
Sicily,  with  his  left  at  Cagliari  in  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  swoop  straight  forward  upon 
the  Tiber,  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and 
Liguria.  Within  three  months  he  had 
already  seized  upon  a  Genoese  guard- 
ship,  devastated  a  part  of  the  Ligurian 
coast,  taken  eighteen  Sicilian  vessels 
laden  with  com,  and  threatened  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  with  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  swarm  of  galleys  manned  by  the 
most  formidable  and  desperate  corsairs. 
Pope  Leo  X.  issued  stringent  orders  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  Papal  provinces 
to  raise  troops,  occupy  roads  and 
bridges,  patrol  the  shore,  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  by  day  and  night 
between  the  points  most  open  to  attack, 
and,  in  short,  take  the  most  active 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  their  dreaded  foes.  Dreaded  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  they  were. 
The  mere  menace  of  their  coming  suf¬ 
ficed  to  keep  whole  provinces  in  agita¬ 
tion.  The  city  of  Rome  itself  was 
alarmed  ;  prayers  were  put  up  in  all  the 
churches,  and  the  Pontiff  with  his  court, 
and  a  large  body  of  secular  and  regular 
clergy  carrying  the  most  sacred  relics, 
went  on  foot  in  public  processions  from 
church  to  church  to  implore  the  divine 
protection  against  the  pirates. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Abdallah,  ruler 
of  Tunis,  continued  to  harbor  and  favor 
Curtogali.  Padre  Guglielmotti  has  an 
amusing  description  of  Abdallah’s  con¬ 
duct  and  state  of  mind.  “  He  desired,” 
says  our  author,  “peace  with  all,  and 
prosperity  for  his  own  interests.  Friend¬ 
ly  to  the  merchants  with  their  com¬ 
merce,  friendly  to  the  pirates  with  their 
spoils.  Let  all  hold  firmly  by  the  law  ;  the 
former  contentedly  paying  the  custom 
dues,  the  latter  cheerfully  handing  over 
a  fifth  part  of  their  robberies,  and  Abdal¬ 
lah,  their  common  friend,  would  ever 
continue  in  peace  with  them  all.  Out¬ 
side  of  his  ports  the  merchants  and  the 
pirates  might  fall  together  by  the  ears  if 
they  would  ;  that  was  no  reason  for  him 
to  trouble  his  head.  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  joyfully  await  them  on  their 
return  either  with  custom  dues,  or 
tribute  of  the  fifth,  as  the  case  might 
be."  A  delightful  programme;  only 
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that  the  Genoese,  with  whom,  as  has  mind,  by  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and 
been  said,  Abdallah  had  made  solemn  fishing,  which  he  pursued  throughout 
treaties,  did  not  wholly  appreciate  this  the  country  and  on  the  shore.  One  of 
lofty  impartiality  to  the  detriment  of  his  favorite  resorts  for  this  purpose  was 
their  commerce.  They  consequently  the  Castle  of  the  Magliana,  five  miles 
resolved  to  assail  Curtogali  under  cover  distant  from  Rome  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  the  Papal  banner,  and  so  as  not  open-  Tiber.  It  is  now  a  squalid  and  deserted 
ly  to  manifest  hostility  against  the  ruler  ruin.  .  .  .  But  in  the  days  of  Pope  Leo 
of  Tunis.  Their  ships,  together  with  it  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  as  I  have 
those  of  the  Pope  and  a  strong  contin-  seen  for  myself  in  the  designs  of  San- 
gent  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  gallo,  and  as  all  may  read  in  the  docu- 
John,  attacked  Biserta  on  August  4th,  ments  of  that  time  .  .  .  From  thence 
1516,  set  free  a  number  of  Christian  the  Pope  was  wont  to  ride  out  privately 
prisoners,  and  gained  a  rich  booty  from  to  Porto,  Ostia,  Ardea,  or  Laurento,  to 
the  pirate  ships,  which  were  found  laid  descend  to  the  shore,  and  embark  in  a 
up  in  the  port,  the  crews  having  taken  little  fishing-boat,  and  to  divert  himself, 
themselves  off  at  the  approach  of  the  now  at  sea  with  net  or  hook,  now  on 
allied  fleet.  Thence  the  latter  cruised  land  with  hound  and  hawk.  In  this 
along  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Jerba  ;  year  (1516)  he  left  Rome  on  the 
and  having  burned  many  of  the  enemies’  eighteenth  of  September,  and  remained 
vessels,  taken  a  large  share  of  spoil,  and  out  of  it  two  months,  visiting  the  cities 
captured  three  brigantines,  they  re-  of  the  Maremma  and  hawking  and  fish- 
turned  triumphantly  at  the  end  of  the  ing  in  various  places.”  (Roscoe  in  his 
month  to  the  Italian  harbors.  “  Life  of  Leo  X."  falls  into  some  inac- 

The  result  of  these  exploits  was  that  curacies  respecting  this  excursion.  In 
Abdallah,  perceiving  that  his  policy  of  the  first  place  he  says  that  the  Pope, 

”  each  of  you  for  yourselves,  and  all  of  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
you  for  me,”  was  no  longer  tenable,  brother,  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  at  Flor- 
made  fresh  treaties  with  the  Genoese,  ence,  “  retired  to  Civiti  Lavinia,”  as 
promising  to  favor  their  commerce,  and  though  seeking  privacy  in  his  grief ;  and 
to  protect  their  merchant  vessels  against  secondly  he  asserts  that  the  Pope  left 
all  and  sundry,  along  the  coasts  of  Rome  ”a  few  days  after  he  had  re- 
Tunis.  And  so  Genoa  gained  some  ad-  ceived  intelligence  of  this  event,”  which 
vantage  from  her  spirited  effort.  Not  occurred  in  March.  Now  we  have  the 
so  Rome,  Curtogali,  finding  that  Abdal-  irrefragable  testimony  of  Paris  de  Grassis 
lah’s  interests  were  seriously  involved  in  his  diary  that  the  Pope  left  Rome  on 
in  keeping  faith  with  the  Genoese,  re-  September  i8th.)  Padre  Guglielmotti 
linquished  all  present  hope  of  attacking  goes  on  :  ”  Leo  proceeded  to  Palo,  and 
their  vessels  from  Tunisian  ports.  But  along  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of  the 
all  the  more  ferociously  did  he  direct  his  Tiber,  and  to  the  suburban  cities,  as  far 
projects  of  vengeance  against  Rome,  as  the  Laurentian  coast  below  Civiti 
To  this  end  he  conceived  a  plan  of  Lavinia.  At  this  latter  place  Curtogali 
singular  audacity,  and  one  which,  if  lay  in  ambush  awaiting  him,  with  eigh- 
carried  out,  might  strangely  have  teen  ships,  and  his  men  partly  on  board, 
changed  several  pages  of  European  his-  and  partly  ashore,  to  catch  the  Pope  be- 
tory.  This  plan  was  nothing  less  than  tween  them.  By  good  fortune  some  one 
to  kidnap  the  Pope,  and  carry  him  off  got  scent  of  the  plot,  and  the  whole 
prisoner  !  And  it  was,  moreover,  with-  company  drew  bridle  in  time,  turned 
in  an  ace  of  succeeding.  Here  is  about,and  tied  at  full  gallop  to  Rome, 

.  Padre  Guglielmotti’s  account  of  the  which  they  reached  in  safety  on  October 
matter,  founded  on  contemporary  docu-  28th.  Paris  de  Grassis,  who  knew  all,  al- 
ments  :  though  he  was  not  of  the  hunting-party, 

”  Pope  Leo,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  says  no  explicit  word  of  this  adventure. 
Magnificent,  and  still  a  young  man,  was  He  merely  writes  of  hunting,  fishing, 
accustomed  every  autumn  to  leave  and  a  sudden  return  to  the  city.  This 
Rome  with  a  /ew  familiar  frieuds  and  was  then  a  cowardly  and  vile  plot, 
followers,  and  to  put  aside  grave  Such  it  is  proved  to  be  by  the  testi- 
thoughts,  and  give  rest  to  his  weary  mony  of  sundry  historians,  and  by 
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the  conspiracy  discovered  six  months 
later.”* 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Cur- 
togall  had  a  secret  understanding  with 
some  traitor  or  traitors  in  the  Papal 
Court.  Nor  is  this  at  all  inconceivable 
to  those  who  know  how,  as  Padre 
Guglielmotti  says,  the  most  ardent  pas¬ 
sions,  the  fiercest  struggles  between 
France  and  Spain,  independence  and 
servitude,  nobles,  and  populace,  Sienna 
and  Florence,  and  many  more,  all  were 
focussed,  so  to  speak,  around  the 
“fatal  house  of  Medici.”  Curtogali 
disappointed  in  his  enterprise  of  kidnap¬ 
ping  the  Pope,  vented  his  fury  on  the 
surrounding  country. 

Six  years  later  we  find  this  pirate 
chief  commanding  a  division  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  which  was  sent  against 
Rhodes,  then  the  seat  and  stronghold  of 
the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  Guglielmot- 
ti’s  account  of  that  famous  siege — al¬ 
though  necessarily  much  compressed — 
is  very  interesting.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it  here. 
Our  present  business  is  with  Curtogali. 
On  December  20,  1522,  the  place  capit¬ 
ulated,  on  the  24th  the  Turks  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Rhodes.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  Soliman  rode  a  magnificent  courser, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff 
with  all  imaginable  “  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance.”  But  the  Moslem  sover¬ 
eign  was  not  insensible  to  the  sorrowful 
position  of  his  vanquished  adversaries. 
As  he  rode  on  to  take  possession  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Grand  Master,  Prince 
Philippe  Villiers  Pile  Adam,  had  so  long 
ruled  over  and  so  valiantly  defended, 
Soliman  said  in  a  low  voice  to  those 
nearest  to  him,  ”  It  weighs  upon  me 
somewhat  that  I  should  be  coming  hither 
to-day  to  chase  this  aged  Christian  war¬ 
rior  from  his  house.”  The  two  great 
antagonists  desired  to  see  each  other. 
They  met,  Philip  surrounded  by  his 
knights,  and  Soliman  by  a  guard  of 
Janissaries.  The  old  Christian  and  the 
young  Turkish  warrior  were  so  struck 
and  impressed  by  each  other’s  aspect, 
and  doubtless  by  the  rush  of  thoughts 
which  their  meeting  under  such  circum- 


*  The  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci  and 
others  of  the  Roman  Curia  to  poison  Leo, 
and  for  which  Petrucci  and  some  subordinate 
instruments  of  his  attempted  crime  suffered 
death. 


stances  gave  rise  to,  that  for  a  few  j 
moments  they  remained  silent,  gazing  at 
each  other  without  uttering  a  word. 
The  first  to  break  this  singular  and  im¬ 
pressive  pause  was  our  acquaintance 
Curtogali,  and  thereupon  ensued  the 
usual  speeches,  and  compliments,  and 
ceremonies  between  the  Turkish  and 
Christian  leaders.  But  although  cloak¬ 
ed  with  some  chivalric  courtesy,  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  knights  was  none  the  less 
hard  and  bitter  to  endure.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  they 
left  the  island,  never  to  return.  The 
last  to  embark  was  the  old  Prince 
Philippe  Villiers.  He  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  herald,  who,  at  a  sign  from 
the  Grand  Master,  raised  his  trumpet  to 
his  mouth  and  blew  the  strain  familiar 
to  the  knights  called  “  Salute  and  Fare¬ 
well.”  That  very  same  trumpet  of  the 
last  adieu  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Malta,  mute  for  evermore. 
Of  Curtogali  we  here  take  leave.  Our 
last  view  of  him  is  as  Prince  or  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Rhodes,  triumphant  over  his 
Christian  enemies,  and  high  in  power 
among  his  Moslem  countrymen. 

The  story  of  ”  II  Giudeo,”  the  Jew, 
contains  some  touches  of  humanity  rare 
in  these  bloody  chronicles,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  strangely  pathetic.  This  man 
was,  as  his  name  implies,  a  Jewish  rene¬ 
gade.  He  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  riches  by  his  piracies.  The 
Arabs  called  him  Sin^m,  the  Turks 
Ciefut  Pasha,  and  the  Italians  II  Giudeo. 
After  the  conquest  of  Rhodes,  the 
pirates  infested  the  Mediterranean  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves ;  and  II  Giudeo 
surpassed  them  all  in  astuteness  and  in 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  creek 
and  hiding-place  along  the  coasts  and 
among  the  islands.  Monte  Argentaro, 
Elba,  Ponza,  he  knew  them  all,  and 
could  play  at  hide-and-seek  among  them 
with  his  swift,  treacherous  galleys.  He 
had  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  of  them,  and 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  Naples,  and 
the  Roman  Stales.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  successful  and  almost  unmolest¬ 
ed  in  his  marauding  expeditions.  But 
once  three  ships  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Paolo  Vettori,  made  a  raid  upon 
the  robbers  and  captured  some  pirate 
galleys  off  Gianutri,  a  tiny  islet  of  the 
Tuscan  Archipelago.  But  this  was  a 
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comparatively  inimportant  check  to  II  and  of  Tunis,  he  was  nominated 
Giudeo.  None  the  less  for  it  did  he  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
scour  the  Mediterranean  to  his  own  the  principal  scope  of  which  was  to 
great  profit  and  the  terror  of  the  littoral  harass  and  oppose  the  Portuguese,  whose 
populations.  In  1533  we  find  him  progress  in  the  Indies  was  giving  urn* 
triumphantly  carrying  off  from  near  brage  to  Soliman.  II  Giudeo’s  head* 
Messina  three  vessels  belonging  to  quarters  were  at  Suez.  He  was  enor- 
Andrea  Doria,  laden  with  silk — a  very  mously  wealthy,  j>owetful,  and  honored, 
rich  prize.  In  1535  he  defended  La  But  the  terrible  pirate  had  a  heart.  It 
Goletta  with  a  body  of  6000  picked  is  evident  that  his  apostasy  had  not  can* 
Turkish  troops  against  the  Christian  celled  the  strong  parental  affection  so 
armies  commanded  by  Charles  V.  in  characteristic  of  his  race,  and  of  the 
person.  The  Moslems  made  a  valorous  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  religion  ;  and 
defence,  but  were  overpowered  and  he  never  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  of 
compelled  to  fly  to  Tunis,  where  Bar*  his  son.  Nearly  ten  years  after  the  dis* 
barossa  was  then  reigning,  having  forci*  aster  of  Tunis,  Barbarossa — another 
bly  seized  that  kingdom  from  the  de*  celebrated  and  especially  truculent  Mos* 
scendant  of  the  ancient  Berber  dynasty  lem  pirate — attacked  the  island  of  Elba, 
of  the  Hafsi.  Within  the  city  of  Tunis  which  was  a  possession  of  the  Prince  of 
at  that  time  were  upward  of  10,000  Piombino.  Barbarossa  threatened  to 
Christian  slaves  taken  by  the  pirates,  ravage  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  if 
These  were  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  II  Giudeo's  son  were  not  given  up  to 
and,  more  numerous  than  all,  Italians  ;  him.  This  act  appears  to  have  been 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  dictated  less  by  friendship  for  his  com* 
conditions,  merchants,  soldiers,  knights,  rade  in  piracy  than  by  greed  of  gain, 
sailors,  priests.  These  unfortunates.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  expected 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  Christian  the  prince  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for 
army,  had  been  huddled  into  some  un*  the  youth  to  whom  he  had  become  at* 
derground  caverns  called  the  Gunf,  orig*  tached.  Only  a  short  time  previous, 
inally  intended  for  storing  grain.  Bar*  the  Republic  of  Genova  had  been  com* 
barossa,  seeing  the  fortune  of  war  go  pelled  to  the  humiliation  of  buying  him 
against  him,  absolutely  proposed  to  mas*  off  from  destroying  Savona.  However, 
sacre  all  these  helpless  wretches,  and  the  young  man  at  once  declared  himself 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  his  willing  to  go  and  see  his  father,  as  was 
atrocious  intention.  II  Giudeo  chiefly  right  and  dutiful,  but  stipulated  spon- 
opposed  it,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  taneously  that  the  dominions  of  his 
his  intercession  that  the  prisoners’  lives  benefactor,  the  Prince  of  Piombino, 
were  saved.  This  of  La  Goletta  was  a  should  be  respected.  Accordingly  the 
great  and  important  victory  for  the.  baptized  son  of  11  Giudeo  set  out  for 
Christian  arms.  Beside  putting  the  en-  Egypt  where  his  father  anxiously  await* 
emy  to  flight  and  confusion,  the  Chris*  ed  him.  But  when  one  day  he  appeared 
tians  captured  all  the  Moslem  ships,  before  him,  a  handsome,  elegant  cava- 
without  losing  one  on  their  side.  Among  lier,  richly  attired,  and  surrounded  by  a 
the  prisoners  taken  was  11  Giudeo's  train  of  servants  and  attendants,  the  old 
favorite  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  man  embraced  his  long-lost  son  in  such 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  serving  a  paroxysm  and  transport  of  joy,  that 
as  a  sort  of  cabin-boy  on  board  one  ”  his  heart  burst  and  he  fell  dead.” 
of  the  captured  Moorish  vessels.  The  The  circumstance  is  well  attested  by 
child  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Prince  of  Bosio,  Mambrino,  Jovius,  etc.  And,  as 
Piombino,  who  caused  him  to  be  ba]>*  Padre  Guglielmotti  remarks,  11  Giudeo 
tized,  had  him  educated  in  all  the  ac*  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  dread* 
complishments  of  a  gentleman  of  that  ed  company  of  Moorish  pirates  to  w'hom 
day,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  it  could  possibly  have  happened, 
house,  ”  where  he  lived  honored  and  Barbarossa’s  adventures  were  perhaps 
beloved  by  all.”  more  varied  and  startling  than  those  of 

Meanwhile  II  Giudeo  was  advanced  to  any  of  his  compeers,  or  at  least  more  of 
even  greater  honors  by  the  Sultan.  Es*  them  have  been  chronicled  and  particu* 
caped  from  the  disaster  of  La  Goletta  larized.  But  he  was  also  superior  to 
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the  majority  of  his  compeers  in  intelli¬ 
gence  as  well  as  daring.  The  son  of  a 
renegade  Greek  of  Mitylene,  he  and  his 
brother  Oiirudge  early  embarked  in  the 
career  of  piracy,  beginning  in  great  pov¬ 
erty — so  much  so  that  their  first  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  in  a  wretched  little 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  armed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  speculator  (perhaps  we 
should  now  say  “contractor”)  in  that 
line  of  business  ;  they  speedily  amassed 
riches,  and  made  themselves  feared  and 
famous.  Kair  ed-Din,  corrupted  by  the 
Italian  cint/uecentisti  into  Ariadeno,  and 
nicknamed  from  the  color  of  his  hair 
Barbarossa,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
two.  He  was  of  middle  height  and 
herculean  strength,  with  a  red  and  very 
thick  beard.  His  lower  lip  hung  down 
and  made  him  lisp  in  his  speech.  He 
was  proud,  vindictive,  and  treacherous. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  on  occasion  as¬ 
sume  considerable  affability  of  manner, 
and  his  smile  is  said  to  have  been  pecul¬ 
iarly  sweet.  He  spoke  several  langua¬ 
ges  with  fluency,  and  Spanish  by  pref¬ 
erence.  At  once  courageous  and 
cautious,  he  had  a  penetrating  eye  for 
the  choice  of  his  subordinates,  among 
whom  were  numbered  at  various  times 
such  ornaments  of  the  piratical  profes¬ 
sion  as  Cacciadiavoli,  II  Giudeo,  Hassan 
Aga  (a  Sardinian  renegade),  etc.  He 
made  a  careful  and  fruitful  study  of  the 
naval  constructions  of  his  time,  and 
greatly  improved  the  build  and  armament 
of  the  corsair  vessels,  making  them 
lighter  and  fleeter  than  heretofore  ;  for, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  to  his 
lieutenants,  a  greyhound  is  better  for 
the  chase  than  a  mastiff.  In  short, *he 
was  evidently  no  vulgar  desperado,  in¬ 
tent  on  petty  plunder,  but  a  leader  of 
men,  endowed  with  keen  perceptions, 
cool  daring,  and  Napoleonic  unscrupu¬ 
lousness.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  made  any  pretence  of  carrying 
Mussulman  “civilization”  into  Chris¬ 
tian  countries.  He  simply  robbed  and 
ravaged  because  he  wanted  booty  and 
slaves.  But  the  world  has  progressed 
since  a.d.  1530,  or  so.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Republic  of  Genova  la  Superba 
was  induced  to  buy  him  off  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  He  plundered  Calabria,  Cam¬ 
pania,  and  Nice  ;  and  in  1536  {regnante 
Pope  Paul  III.  Farnese)  he  caused  such 
a  panic  along  the  whole  of  the  Italian 


Mediterranean  coast,  that  the  Pontiff 
made  a  journey  in  person  to  hasten  the 
armaments  and  defences  of  the  Marem- 
ma,  to  visit  the  citadels,  to  comfort  the 
people,  and  to  encourage  the  troops  and 
their  leaders.  In  twenty-seven  days  he 
visited  Nepi,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone, 
Orvieto,  Gradoli,  Capodimonte,  Acqua- 
pendente,  Toscanella,  Corneto,  Civiti 
Vecchi,  and  Cere.  And  then  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Guglielmotti  maintains  that  the  modem 
fortifications  of  Rome  and  the  works  of 
Sangallo  and  Castriotto,  in  the  part  of 
the  city  called  the  Borgo,  and  at  the 
Vatican,  had  their  origin  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  being  prepared  against  the 
Turks,  and  especially  against  the  terri¬ 
ble  Barbarossa.  One  of  Barbarossa’s 
exploits  was  to  disembark  in  the  Island 
of  Procida,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
from  thence  to  bum,  harry,  and  ravage 
the  mainland  in  all  directions.  He 
bombarded  Gaeta,  he  destroyed  Sper- 
longa,  he  seized  Fondi,  a  town  in  the 
present  province  of  Caserta  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  And  at  this  latter  place 
he  nearly  succeeded  in  a  pet  plan  of  his, 
which  was  to  carry  off  Giulia  Gonzaga, 
widow  of  Vespasian  Colonna,  and  re¬ 
puted  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Italy,  and  make  a  present  of  her  to  Sul¬ 
tan  Soliman  !  The  lady  had  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escape  possible,  being  one  of  the 
first  persons  in  the  town  to  be  aroused 
from  sleep  by  the  approach  of  the 
pirates,  and  hurrying  away  half-dressed. 
The  town  was  sacked,  and  later  the 
pirates  burned  Terracina,  and  finally 
they  appeared  on  the  Roman  shores  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the 
terror  of  the  populations  that  contem- 
piorary  writers  are  almost  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  Barbarossa  might  have 
captured  Rome  itself  had  he  made  the 
attempt.  This,  however,  was  not  in  his 
schemes.  Having  taken  in  stores  of  fresh 
water,  and  wood  from  the  neighboring 
forests,  he  made  oflF  straight  for  Tunis. 
Here  Muley-Hassan,  the  legitimate  sov¬ 
ereign,  was  very  far  from  suspecting 
what  awaited  him.  But  Barbarossa, 
with  perfect  frankness  and  absence  of 
any  diplomatic  fashions  whatsoever, 
turned  the  Tunisian  monarch  out  of  his 
dominions,  and  installed  himself  as  ruler 
instead  !  After  twelve  years  more  of  a 
brilliant  and  prosperous  career,  this  re- 
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markable  personage  died  in  his  bed  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  buried  (July 
1546)  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  at 
Therapia.  To  this  day  the  ruins  of  his 
tomb  are  to  be  seen  there,  picturesquely 
overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  brief  pages 
from  the  varied  chronicles  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  piracy,  which  are  curiously  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
European  politics  throughout  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  And  in  our  own  times 


the  geographical  Qpsition  of  that  famous 
Barbary  coast  has  again  made  it  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Nay, 
to  go  further  back  by  many  centuries, 
the  Italians  of  to-day  discover  that 
Cato’s  warning  about  Carthage  is  not 
yet  obsolete ;  and  that  the  fresh  figs 
from  Tunis  are  more  quickly  transport¬ 
ed  to  their  coasts  by  steam  navies  now¬ 
adays  than  they  could  be  carried  in  the 
Roman  galleys  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


ATHEISTIC  SCIENTISTS. 

BY  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  whose  faith  is  all 

In  their  five  fingers,  and  what  fingering  brings, 

With  all  beyond  of  wondrous  great  and  small. 

Unnamed,  uncounted  in  their  tale  of  things  ; 

A  race  of  blinkards,  who  peruse  the  case 
And  shell  of  life,  but  feel  no  soul  behind. 

And  in  the  marshalled  world  can  find  a  place 
For  all  things,  only  not  the  marshalling  Mind. 

'Tis  strange,  'tis  sad  ;  and  yet  why  blame  the  mole 
For  channelling  earth  ? — such  earthy  things  are  they  ; 

E’en  let  them  muster  forth  in  blank  array. 

Frames  with  no  pictures,  pictures  with  no  soul. 

I,  while  this  daedal  dome  o’erspans  the  sod. 

Will  own  the  builder’s  hand,  and  worship  God. 

Good  Words. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

I  WAS  awakened  by  Hunter.  It  was 
quite  dark,  for  the  moon  had  gone.  I 
rose  and  went  into  the  op>en  air,  and 
found  the  sky  cloudless  as  I  had  left  it, 
and  the  stars  shining  brightly.  Some 
of  the  stars  upon  the  horizon  were  so 
large  and  clear  that  they  looked  like  the 
riding-lamps  of  ships  lying  close  off 
shore,  or  lighthouse  lamps.  There 
was  breeze  enough  to  keep  the  water 
shivering,  and  the  temperature  was  as 
chilly  as  an  October  night  in  England. 

After  a  while  I  felt  the  darkness  and 
the  silence  very  oppressive.  The  sea 
made  a  peculiar  moaning  noise  at  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  the  wind 
murmured  with  a  complaining  note 
among  the  trees  where  the  hut  stood.  I 


felt  then,  as  I  had  often  felt  before  when 
on  board  ship,  that  at  sea  loneliness  is 
never  a  keener  sense  than  on  a  quiet, 
fine  night.  Wrapped  in  shadow,  the 
deep  is  a  mysterj',  and  the  glorious 
stars,  instead  of  cheering,  chill  the  mind 
by  their  measureless  distance,  and  by 
the  soul-subduing  wonder  of  the  black 
and  spacious  heights  they  illustrate. 

Along  the  beach  where  the  breakers 
ran  were  thin  lines  of  blue  fire,  and  be¬ 
yond,  again,  the  phosphorus  Bashed 
and  faded  in  the  invisible  swell  as  it 
coiled  noislessly  along  the  ebony  surface 
of  the  water.  However,  I  fixed  my 
thoughts  upon  the  work  that  the  sun 
would  rise  upon,  and  while  I  moved  to 
and  fro,  plotting  and  planning  and 
thinking  over  our  wants  when  in  the 
boat,  and  on  what  course  I  should  steer 
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her,  the  east  grew  pale,  and  very  quick¬ 
ly  the  dawn  came.  In  *that  ashen  light 
the  sea  and  the  island  and  the  gray 
heaven  of  fainting  stars  made  an  inde¬ 
scribably  melancholy  spectacle.  But 
soon  the  east  became  of  a  delicate  rose- 
color,  that  swiftly  brightened  into  a 
radiant  pink ;  and  then,  as  with  a 
bound,  the  sun  soared  out  of  the  sea, 
the  heavens  grew  blue,  the  water  spark¬ 
led  like  silver,  and  another  brilliant, 
beautiful  tropical  day  was  born. 

My  spirits  revived  with  the  sun,  and 
after  glancing  at  the  boat  to  see  that  she 
was  all  right,  and  running  my  eye  over 
the  beach  to  observe  if  any  more  wreck¬ 
age  had  washed  up,  I  set  to  work  to  col¬ 
lect  a  quantity  of  brushwood,  and  piling 
a  portion  of  it  in  the  fireplace  that  had 
been  built,  I  unscrewed  one  of  the  mag¬ 
nifying  lenses  in  the  telescope,  and  very 
soon  had  a  blaze.  Then,  to  economize 
time,  I  went  down  to  the  boat,  taking 
with  me  the  shells  we  had  used  as  drink¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  baled  her  out.  When 
she  was  dry  I  thoroughly  overhauled 
her,  and  found  her  perfectly  sound,  with 
those  exceptions  I  have  elsewhere  men¬ 
tioned.  I  returned  to  the  beach,  and 
having  selected  a  piece  of  planking  tit  to 
serve  for  a  rudder,  I  fetched  the  chop¬ 
per  and  a  knife,  and  fell  blithely  to 
work  to  fashion  a  rudder  This,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  very  trifling  job,  and  I  had 
finished  it,  and  was  turning  over  the 
spikes  in  the  carpenter’s  chest,  to  select 
a  couple  of  them  to  bend  into  pintles, 
when  Tripshore  and  Hunter  came  out 
of  the  hut,  and  before  they  reached  me 
all  the  others  appeared. 

Hunter  had  forgotton  what  his  work 
was,  and  when  I  reminded  him,  he  at 
once  returned  to  the  hut  and  set  to 
work  to  empty  the  beef-cask. 

Tripshore  and  1  then  started  upon 
rigging  the  boat.  First  we  carried  the 
topsail-yard  down  to  her,  fitted  it  with 
stays,  and  shaped  one  end  of  it  with  the 
chopper,  so  as  to  step  it.  The  yard-arm 
sheave-hole  was  the  very  thing  for  hall¬ 
iards,  and  happily  plenty  of  gear  had 
washed  ashore  with  the  sails  and  yards 
to  serve  us  with  material  for  stays  and 
digging.  When  we  stepped  the  yard  we 
found  it  suited  the  boat  to  a  hair.  We 
securely  set  it  up,  meaning  to  rig  the 
boat  with  a  single  lug,  which,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hoist  of  her  mast,  ^yould  be 
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sail  enough,  and  returned  to  the  wreck¬ 
age  on  the  beach,  to  choose  a  piece  of 
timber  that  we  could  split,  and  then  fish 
the  pieces,  to  form  a  gaff  or  yard. 

However,  feeling  very  hungry,  we 
knocked  off  before  tackling  this  job,  and 
went  up  to  the  hut  for  breakfast.  I 
shook  hands  with  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the 
ladies,  and  looking  about  me,  asked 
where  Hunter  was. 

“Why,”  said  the  baronet,  “he  has 
rolled  the  beef-cask  to  the  well,  to  test 
it  by  filling  it.” 

“  Couldn’t  he  have  done  that  with 
salt  water  ?’’  I  asked. 

“  He  asked  me  to  explain,”  continu¬ 
ed  the  baronet.  “  He  said  that  after 
washing  the  salt  out  of  the  cask  he  would 
fill  it.  If  it  didn’t  leak,  then,  by  lash¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  planks  or  spars,  one  cn 
each  side,  to  it,  you  and  Norie  and  he 
and  Tripshore  could  carry  the  cask  full 
of  water  across  the  island,  which  would 
save  the  delay  and  labor  of  going  to  and 
fro  to  fill  it  with  the  kettle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  leaked,  then  he  said  he 
could  repair  it  as  well  there  as  here.’’ 

“  The  man’s  no  fool,”  said  I. 
“  That  notion  of  carrying  the  cask  full, 
direct  from  the  well,  shows  forethought, 
for  it  certainly  would  take  us  all  day, 
journeying  to  and  fro,  to  fill  it  with  the 
kettle.  But  how  is  he  going  to  fill  it  ? 
He’s  left  the  kettle  behind.”  And  I 
pointed  to  the  kettle,  that  stood  near 
the  hut. 

“  He  emptied  Carey’s  work-box,  say¬ 
ing  that  would  do  to  bale  out  the  water 
from  the  well.” 

I  burst  into  a  laugh.  “  After  that,” 
said  I,  “  who  will  doubt  that  neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ?” 

As  I  said  this  I  caught  sight  of  Hun¬ 
ter  coming  round  by  the  bushes.  He 
was  purple  in  the  face  with  heat,  and 
flourished  the  work-box  as  he  came. 

“  Well,  Hunter,”  I  cried,  “  how  have 
you  got  on,  my  man  ?” 

“  The  cask’s  sound,”  he  replied. 
“  It's  full  o’  water,  and  don’t  drain  a 
drop.” 

“  Capital  !”  I  exclaimed. 

“There’ll  be  northen  to  do,”  said 
he,  “  but  to  lash  a  piece  o’  timber  on 
either  side,  and  bring  the  cask  along, 
full,  as  it  is.  And  the  supporters  ’ll  do 
to  fix  it  in  the  boat  with ;  ye’ll  have  to 
keep  it  end  up,  and  a  few  planks  and  a 
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piece  o’  sail-cloth  '11  save  it  from  slop- 
ping.” 

We  all  heartily  praised  his  foresight. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stretton  if  we  could  have 
breakfast. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  in  her  simple 
way,  and  her  fine,  rich  voice.  “  That 
kettle  is  full  of  turtle,  Mr.  Walton, 
ready  to  eat.” 

But  before  breaking  our  fast  we  knelt 
down,  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God  for  his 
merciful  protection.  I  make  no  excuse 
for  recording  these  prayers.  They 
cheered  us  greatly.  They  reminded  us 
of  the  Friend  to  whom  we  had  been 
taught  all  our  lives  that  no  appeal  is 
ever  made  in  vain.  They  made  us  look 
up  and  feel  that,  desolate,  shipwrecked, 
destitute  as  we  were,  yet  with  God  to 
help  us  we  should  be  as  strong,  our 
prospects  as  bright  and  sure,  as  though 
we  were  in«  situation  to  supply  all  the 
means  necessary  to  liberate  us  from  this 
imprisonment.  I  particularly  noticed 
that  none  of  us  were  more  earnest  at 
these  times  than  Tripshore.  He  had 
been  an  ocean  sailor,  and  in  spite  of 
landsmen's  theories  alxiut  Jack,  1  never 
knew  a  real  sailor — I  mean  a  genuine 
seaman,  who  has  knocked  about  in  big 
ships  and  looked  danger  in  the  eye,  and 
knows  the  sea  as  a  child  knows  its 
mother’s  face — who  had  not  a  venera¬ 
tion  for  God  in  his  soul,  who  Jiad  not  in 
his  heart  all  the  makings  of  an  honest 
religous  man,  no  matter  how  he  covered 
up  his  instincts  and  assumed  the  indif¬ 
ference  which  he  dropped  when  alone, 
or  when  a  call  was  made  upon  his  inner 
nature. 

We  made  a  good  breakfast,  for  the 
turtle  was  excellent  eating,  though  for 
salt  we  had  nothing  better  than  the  brine 
in  which  the  beef  was  pickled.  We 
wanted  water,  however,  and  drew  lots 
who  should  fill  the  kettle.  It  fell  to 
Norie,  who  trudged  off  cheerfully,  and 
was  back  before  we  had  finished  our 
meat. 

If  I  was  sure  of  finding  no  other  au¬ 
dience  than  sailors,  I  would  go  closely 
into  the  preparations  we  made  for  leav¬ 
ing  the  island  ;  but  landsmen  cannot  fol¬ 
low  sea  terms,  and  there  is  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  a  man  can  write  about 
the  sea  than  the  language  sailors  them¬ 
selves  use. 

As  regards  the  rigging  of  the  boat,  we 


had  pretty  well,  all  we  wanted  to  our 
hands.  Hunter  joined  us,  having  done 
with  his  cask,  and  before  the  sun  had 
reached  the  meridian  we  had  fitted  the 
boat  with  a  rudder  and  tiller,  shaped 
some  planks  into  the  likeness  of  oars, 
fashioned  a  yard  and  bent  a  sail  to  it, 
and  knocked  the  started  thwart  into  its 
place. 

This  brought  us  to  the  dinner  hour, 
and  when  we  went  to  the  hut  to  get 
something  to  eat,  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Stretton  had  cooked  several  pieces  of 
beef,  and  that  Miss  Tuke  and  Carey 
had,  between  them,  packed  the  biscuits 
in  the  maid’s  box,  and  stored  all  the 
best  of  the  flour  in  the  tinned-meat 
cases,  which  receptacles  were  compact, 
and  to  our  purpose.  I  forgot  Norie’s 
share  until  we  had  done  dinner,  when 
Sir  Mordaunt,  taking  my  arm,  led  me 
round  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  I 
saw  a  rude  cross  firmly  set  up  over  the 
grave,  and  upon  the  cross-piece,  in 
bold  letters,  “  Agnes  Brookes,”  with  the 
date  of  her  death.  I  put  my  hand  upon 
the  cross,  and  found  it  as  firm  as  a  tree. 

“  Norie  has  done  his  work  very  well,” 
said  I. 

”  He  has,  and  I  am  deeply  obliged  to 
him,”  replied  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  The 
task  has  occupied  him  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  tedious  work.  He  was 
forced  to  use  a  piece  of  rock  for  a  ham¬ 
mer,  as  the  chopper  was  constantly  in 
use  among  you  on  the  beach.  I  shall 
quit  this  island  with  a  very  different 
heart  from  what  I  should  have  left  it 
had  we  sailed  away  and  left  her  lying 
as  she  was  first  buried,  without  a  stone 
to  mark  her  grave.” 

He  spoke  with  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  and  grasping  my  hand, 
he  thanked  me  for  the  sympathy  I  had 
shown  him,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  I  had  complied  with  his  wishes. 

I  left  him  while  he  knelt  down  to 
say  a  short  prayer,  for  the  time  of  our 
embarkation  was  close  at  hand,  and  I 
hoped  to  have  put  the  island  out  of  sight 
before  the  sun  was  gone.  I  called  to 
Norie  and  the  men,  and  told  them  that 
our  next  business  was  to  go  across  the 
island  and  fetch  the  beef-cask.  They 
were  ready  to  accompany  me,  so  arming 
ourselves  with  some  seizings  and  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  timber,  we  marched 
across  the  island  to  the  well. 
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We  found  the  cask  standing  full  of 
water  as  Hunter  had  left  it.  It  was  as 
tight  as  a  shell,  and  on  tasting  the 
water  I  perceived  that  Hunter  had 
carefully  cleansed  the  cask  of  the  salt. 
We  lashed  the  pieces  of  timber  to  it, 
and  the  four  of  us  stooping  at  once,  we 
got  the  bars  upon  our  shoulders  and 
raised  the  cask,  and  away  we  went  with 
it,  keeping  step,  and  presently  landed 
the  cask  on  the  beach  close  to  the  boat. 

But  after  we  had  put  the  cask  down, 
and  1  had  looked  from  it  to  the  boat,  I 
found  myself  glancing  at  the  sherry- 
cask  under  the  trees.  It  was  a  smaller 
cask  by  several  gallons,  but  much 
stronger,  and  fitter  for  the  storage  of 
water. 

“  I  doubt,”  said  I  to  the  others,  ”  if 
there’ll  be  room  in  the  boat  for  both 
casks.  Yonder  cask  should  hold  as 
much  water  as  we  are  likely  to  need.” 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  too, 
sir,”  said  Tripshore.  “  The  little  ’un 
MI  be  the  better  cask  for  us.” 

Both  Hunter  and  Norie  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

“  Then,”  said  I,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what 
we’ll  do.  M'his  rain-water  is  not  over 
sweet :  we’ll  leave  about  a  third  of  the 
sherry  in  the  cask  there,  and  fill  it  up 
with  water,  and  that  will  make  a  re¬ 
freshing  drink.” 

This  was  thought  a  good  notion  ;  so 
we  went  to  work  and  let  run  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  sherry,  filled  up  the  cask 
with  water,  and  fitting  in  the  head  of  it, 
which  had  been  knocked  out,  got  the 
cask  into  the  boat,  and  securely  lashed 
it  amidships.  We  then  brought  down 
all  the  provisions  we  meant  to  take 
with  us  ;  fixed  the  little  tell-tale  com¬ 
pass  to  the  after-thwart,  put  the  tele¬ 
scope  into  the  boat,  took  in  some 
cloths  of  canvas  to  serve  as  a  spare  sail, 
and  all  being  ready,  we  hauled  the  boat 
round  to  a  point  where  the  women 
could  step  aboard. 

Chapter  XIX. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  sun  fiercely  hot,  and  a 
little  breeze  blowing  from  the  east¬ 
ward.  After  the  women  were  in,  we 
put  the  dog  aboard,  and  then  the  rest  of 
us  entered.  I  had  been  greatly  afraid 
that  all  this  freight  would  sink  the  boat 
very  deep  ;  but  when  we  were  all  in  I 


was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  boat's  beam,  the  point  of 
immersion  was  not  so  high  by  a  streak  as 
I  had  feared. 

I  took  the  tiller,  and  on  either  side  of 
me  sat  Miss  Tuke  and  Mrs.  Stretton. 
Sir  Mordaunt  sat  next  his  niece,  and 
Norie  next  the  widow.  Carey  occupied 
a  thwart  just  abaft  the  mast.  M'he 
dog  was  in  the  bows,  and  the  men  for¬ 
ward,  working  the  paddles  to  bring  us 
clear  of  the  reef. 

In  this  manner  we  went  along  until 
we  had  got  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
reef  under  our  stem.  The  men  then 
threw  in  their  paddles  and  hoisted  the 
sail.  There  was  a  pleasant  little  breeze, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  moment  the  boat 
felt  the  pressure,  she  began  to  run, 
making  a  pretty  tinkling  sound  of  water 
along  her  sides,  and  leaving  two  thin 
lines  of  foam  and  bubbles  astern  of  her, 
and  rolling  over  the  swell  very  buoy¬ 
antly. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  at  starting 
to  try  for  the  land  that  was  in  sight,  and 
accordingly  headed  the  boat  for  the 
direction  in  which  it  bore,  steering  by 
the  compass,  for  the  land  was  invisible 
from  the  level  of  the  water.  I  then 
asked  Norie  to  lend  me  his  pencil,  and 
being  without  paper,  drew  a  rude  chart 
upon  the  after  thwart ;  that  is,  I  made 
a  mark  to  signify  the  island  we  were 
leaving,  and  set  down  N.  E.  S.  and  W. 
around  it,  according  to  the  indication 
of  the  compass. 

Miss  Tuke  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing. 

”  We  shall  require  to  know  the 
bearings  of  the  island  we  were  wrecked 
on,”  I  replied  ;  “for  unless  we  get 
them  it  will  be  a  thousand  to  one  if  ever 
we  shall  be  able  to  recover  the  remains 
of  Lady  Brookes.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  instantly  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

“How  will  that  help  us,  Walton?” 
he  asked  eagerly. 

“  If  I  mark  off  our  courses,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  then,  should  we  be  picked  up 
by  a  vessel,  or  make  inhabited  land,  we 
shall  be  able  to  calculate  by  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  vessel,  or  the  land, 
whereabouts  our  island  is.  Of  course 
we  cannot  hope  to  be  quite  accurate, 
because  we  shall  have  to  guess  our  rate 
of  sailing.  But  we  shall  be  sufficiently 
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near  the  mark  to  render  the  search  for 
the  island  easy  to  any  vessel  you  may 
send  for  the  coffin.” 

He  was  much  touched  by  this  proof 
of  my  anxiety  to  help  the  wish  that  lay 
so  close  to  his  heart.  But  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  Brookes  was  a  man  for  whom  I 
had  a  sincere  affection,  and  there  was 
little,  indeed,  I  would  not  have  done  to 
serve  him. 

After  I  had  made  my  scrawl  on  the 
thwart,  we  sat  all  of  us  for  a  while  in 
silence,  looking  at  the  receding  island 
and  the  passing  water.  It  was  a  most 
perfect  tropical  day,  both  sea  and  sky 
of  a  dark,  unspeakably  pure  azure,  and 
wind  enough  to  propel  the  boat  along  at 
about  four  land-miles  an  hour.  But  the 
sun  was  terribly  fierce,  and  scarcely  en¬ 
durable.  Sir  Mordaunt  wore  Trip- 
shore’s  hat,  and  Tripshore  had  on  a 
woman's  straw  hat  that  had  come  ashore 
in  Carey’s  box,  Norie  had  twisted  a 
kind  of  a  turban  cap  for  himself  out  of 
a  piece  of  canvas,  and  was  the  best  off 
of  Us  all,  as  the  stuff  was  white,  and 
kept  his  head  cool.  But  to  sit  in  that 
boat  without  any  protection,  for  the  sun 
was  almost  directly  overhead,  was  like 
leaving  ourselves  to  be  slowly  roasted 
alive  ;  and  unable  to  stand  the  heat  any 
longer,  I  called  Hunter  and  Tripshore 
aft,  to  spread  the  spare  sail  as  an  awn¬ 
ing,  which,  after  some  trouble,  they 
succeeded  in  doing,  by  setting  up  a 
couple  of  paddles  as  stanchions,  and 
making  the  clews  of  the  sail  fast  to 
them. 

This  shade  afforded  us  indescribable 
relief,  and  helped  us  to  pluck  up  our 
spirits,  which  really  swooned  in  us  with 
the  heat. 

”  Look  what  a  little  bit  of  a  rock  that 
island  is  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke,  pyoint- 
ing  astern.  "  What  a  hard  destiny, 
that  with  all  this  wide  sea  around  us,  we 
should  have  struck  upon  that  tiny  spot !” 

“  Ay,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  “  but  it 
would  have  been  a  harder  destiny  had 
we  struck  without  being  able  to  land 
upon  it.” 

“Are  you  pretty  comfortable.  Mrs. 
Stretton  ?”  said  I,  turning  to  the  poor 
woman  by  my  side,  who  sat  with  her 
hands  on  her  lap,  and  her  fine  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  sea. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Walton,”  she 
answered.  “Will  you  let  me  ask,  if 


the  island  you  are  aiming  for  is  not  in¬ 
habited,  how  you  will  steer  ?” 

“  To  the  southward  and  eastward,”  I 
said  ;  “  because  we  were  bound  to  be 
well  to  the  north  when  we  struck,  and 
by  steering  south  and  east  we  can  hardly 
fail,  even  if  we  miss  the  populated 
islands,  to  drive  into  the  channels  where 
we  shall  encounter  ships.” 

“  Which  channel  do  you  suppose  will 
be  the  nearest  ?”  asked  Norie. 

“  I  wish  I  knew.  I  have  the  names 
of  three  channels  in  my  head — Crooked 
Island  Passage,  Mariguana  Passage, 
and  the  Caicos  Passage — but  how  they 
bear,  and  which  one  is  nearest,  I  have 
no  more  idea  than  that  dog.” 

“  By  heading  as  you  propose,  Wal¬ 
ton,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  “is  there  not 
a  chance  of  your  missing  the  land,  or 
drifting  out  of  the  track  of  ships  ?” 

“  No,”  said  I,  “  because  by  so  steer¬ 
ing  we’re  bound,  if  we  keep  going  on 
long  enough,  to  run  down  one  of  the 
West  India  islands.” 

Foot  by  foot  as  we  went,  the  island 
we  were  quitting  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  its  features  became  indis¬ 
tinguishable  in  a  kind  of  hazy  yellow. 
The  land  for  which  we  were  trying  was 
visible  over  our  bows,  but  it  was  still  too 
far  off  to  make  sure  of,  even  with  the 
glass,  though  my  belief  was,  after  a  long 
inspection  of  it,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  cay,  similar  to  the  one  we  had 
left,  but  bolder  and  larger. 

Such  minute  objects  as  those  two 
specks  of  land  presented  heightened 
rather  than  impaired  our  sense  of  the 
vast  surface  of  water  on  which  we 
floated.  In  such  weather  as  this  we 
were  no  doubt  as  safe  in  that  boat  as  if 
we  had  been  aboard  a  thousand-ton 
ship  ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  water  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  gunwale,  and  then  follow 
the  mighty  space  of  gleaming  blue  to 
where  it  met  the  heavens,  without  a 
shudder  at  the  nearness  of  the  great 
deep.  I  remember  saying  to  Tripshore, 
who  sat  forward.  I  could  not  imagine 
that  these  wide  waters  were  never 
traversed  by  vessels. 

“  But,  sir,”  said  he,  ”  if,  as  you  have 
all  along  reckoned,  we’re  in  the  thick  of 
the  Bahama  clusters,  there’s  ne’er  a  ves¬ 
sel  as  ’ud  have  any  business  here.” 

This  was  true,  and  very  soon  after  he 
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had  made  that  answer,  the  reason  why 
this  sea  was  desolate  was  vigorously 
brought  home  to  me  by  an  exclamation 
from  Hunter,  who  had  been  hanging 
his  head  over  the  side  ;  for  looking  to 
see  what  had  made  him  call  out,  I 
found  that  the  boat  was  at  that  moment 
gliding  over  a  reef  that  might  have  been 
one  or  ten  fathoms  below  us,  for  aught 
I  could  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  be 
within  arm's  length,  so  exquisitely 
transparent  was  the  blue  water.  The 
reef  was  white,  and  gleamed  like  silver 
set  in  dark  blue  glass.  It  was  evidently 
very  precipitous,  and  no  more  than  a 
narrow  shelf,  for  when  we  had  passed  it 
by  a  boat’s  length  we  could  see  nothing 
but  the  fathomless  blue  under  the  side. 
In  the  course  of  time  that  submerged 
reef  would  raise  its  head  and  become  an 
island,  with  trees  and  vegetation.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  land,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  very  making  of  it. 

The  sun  was  fast  approaching  the  sea 
by  the  time  we  had  neared  the  island 
we  were  heading  for  ;  but  long  since  we 
had  discovered  with  the  help  of  the 
glass  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  cay, 
uninhabited,  with  a  high  rise  of  land, 
hard  upon  forty  feet  tall,  at  the 
northernmost  point  of  it.  We  could  see 
the  sandy  beach  and  the  flat  land 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  rise, 
covered  with  brushwood  and  trees  ;  and 
what  was  more,  we  could  perceive  the 
water  all  round  it  studded  with  reefs, 
upon  which  the  swell  broke  in  flashing 
floods  of  foam,  that  were  blood*red  in 
the  rich  evening  sunshine. 

"  There’s  no  use  going  any  nearer,” 
said  I. 

”  No,  sir,  we’re  near  enough,”  cried 
Tripshore.  “  Any  one  of  them  reefs 
would  rip  the  bottom  of  this  boat  out  of 
her.” 

Without  another  word  I  eased  off  the 
sheet  and  put  the  helm  up,  and  pres¬ 
ently  we  had  the  island  on  our  quarter, 
and  the  sun  beyond,  a  great  red  shield 
going  down  without  a  cloud,  and  the 
water  beneath  it  a  sheet  of  molten  gold, 
the  extremity  of  which  seemed  to  touch 
our  boat’s  side. 

Whilst  daylight  remained  we  served 
out  supper.  We  also  took  down  the 
sail  we  had  used  as  an  awning,  and 
spread  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for 
the  women  to  lie  on  when  they  felt  dis¬ 


posed  to  sleep.  Before  I  ate  my  allow¬ 
ance  of  food  I  gave  the  tiller  to  None, 
and  stood  up  against  the  mast  with  the 
glass,  with  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  singular  brightness  and  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  hour  of  sundown, 

I  carefully  swept  the  water  line,  but 
failed  to  detect  any  other  object  than 
the  island  astern  and  a  fragment  of  the 
island  we  had  quitted  quivering  on  the 
horizon  in  the  north-east.  '  The  others 
watched  me  eagerly  as  I  ran  the  glass 
round  the  sea,  but  nothing  was  said 
when  I  exclaimed  that  there  was  no  ves¬ 
sel  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  if  I  could  judge 
their  feelings  by  mine,  they  were  too 
deeply  glad  to  be  in  this  boat,  and  sail¬ 
ing  away  from  the  island,  to  find  a 
cause  in  the  vacant  sea-line  for  worry¬ 
ing  their  hearts.  Only  a  few  hours  ago 
our  prospects  were  horribly  dark.  We 
were,  so  to  say,  locked  up  on  a  desolate 
rock.  In  their  misery  and  abandon¬ 
ment  my  companions  had  sanctioned 
Hunter’s  mad  scheme  ;  and  now  here 
we  were  in  a  brave  stout  boat,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  heaven  above  us ;  we  were  well 
stocked  with  provisions,  and  in  respect 
of  accommodation,  not  much  more  in¬ 
convenienced  than  in  the  hut. 

We  watched  in  silence  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  It  was  a  noble  sight,  and 
full  of  unspeakable  pathos  to  people  in 
our  situation,  and  to  the  half-despond¬ 
ent,  half-hopeful  temper  we  w’ere  then 
in.  The  breeze  followed  us,  and  the 
sun  was  on  our  right.  I  wondered  when 
that  sun  set  again  where  we  should  be. 
It  had  shone  that  day  over  our  beloved 
country,  it  had  looked  upon  dear  friends 
and  dear  scenes,  and  now  it  was  going 
down  upon  our  little  boat,  a  speck,  un¬ 
seen  by  any  eye  but  God’s,  upon  the 
golden  surface  of  this  glorified  western 
ocean.  I  believe  all  our  thoughts  ran 
somewhat  in  this  way,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  none  of  us'  spoke  whilst  the  orb 
was  sinking.  Even  the  two  seamen 
looked  toward  it  in  rapt  postures,  and 
when  the  last  flashing  fragment  of  it 
vanished,  we  all  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  turned  to  gaze  at  one  another,  and 
I  observed  that  Mrs.  Stretton  was  cry¬ 
ing,  but  very  silently,  and  in  a  way  that 
made  us  see  that  any  notice  taken  of 
her  would  pain  her. 

“  We  shall  have  the  moon  with  us  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,”  said  I  ; 
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“  and  that  beautiful  sky  cannot  deceive 
us.  It  is  full  of  good  promise.” 

”  How  fast  are  we  sailing,  Mr. 
Walton  ?”  asked  Miss  Tuke. 

I  answered  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour. 

“  How  short  the  twilight  is  !”  cried 
Norie.  ”  Look  behind  you,  Walton. 
The  sky  is  full  of  stars.  The  darkness 
in  the  east  and  that  brightness  in  the 
west  give  you  night  and  day  side  by 
side.” 

”  Couldn’t  you  spin  a  yam,  Mr. 
Walton  ?”  said  Tripshore.  "  There’s 
northen  like  stories  and  songs  to  keep 
the  heart  up.” 

“  But  our  hearts  are  not  down.  Trip- 
shore,”  I  replied.  “  Our  chances  are 
too  good  for  that.  Can  you  sing  ?” 

“  A  trifle,”  he  said.  ”  But  if  it’s  to 
be  singing.  I’d  rather  not  be  first.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  break  ground  by  telling 
an  adventure,”  said  I  ;  "  and  when  I’m 
done  you’ll  give  us  a  song.” 

“  Right,  sir.” 

I  reflected  a  bit,  and  then  spun  them 
a  yam  about  an  adventure  I  met  with  at 
a  little  Chinese  village  up  the  Yellow 
River.  Three  or  four  of  us,  being 
ashore,  had  missed  our  way,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  this  village,  endeavored  to  obtain 
beds  for  the  night,  but  were  everywhere 
repulsed.  Being  determined  not  to  lie 
in  the  fields,  we  forcibly  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  little  house,  and  went  to  bed  in 
it.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  and 
one  of  my  companions,  who  lay  with 
me  on  the  top  of  a  mattress,  felt  it 
moving,  and  getting  up  and  tumbling  it 
over,  we  found  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  his  wife  under  it,  half  dead  with 
fear  and  suffocation. 

When  we  dragged  them  out,  they 
made  such  a  noise  that  a  crowd  of  the 
villagers  came  to  the  house.  We  feared 
for  our  lives,  but  there  was  no  light, 
and  we  had  to  grope  our  way.  I  miss¬ 
ed  the  way,  and  coming  to  a  door, 
opened  it,  and  put  out  my  hand  to  feel, 
and  stroked  my  fingers  down  a  China¬ 
man’s  face,  the  door  I  had  opened  being 
a  cupboard,  and  the  man  in  it  hiding 
there  in  terror  of  us.  I  made  them 
laugh  with  my  description  of  the  horror 
I  felt  when  I  stroked  down  this  naked 
face.  I  took  it  to  be  a  dead  man,  but 
not  being  sure,  half  closed  the  door  to 
prevent  him  coming  out,  and  felt  for 


him  again,  till  I  came  to  his  bit  of  a 
nose,  which  I  pulled  until  he  screeched 
out,  on  which  1  scrambled  across  the 
room,  and  coming  to  a  door,  made  out 
of  the  house  by  a  back  way,  and  ran  for 
my  life. 

This  story  put  Norie  in  mind  of  a 
hospital  adventure,  and  when  he  was 
done  Tripshore  sang.  He  had  a  strong 
voice  and  a  correct  ear,  and  his  song 
WMS  a  sailor’s  song,  the  melody  of  which 
was  the  windlass  chorus,  ”  Across  the 
Western  Ocean.”  Hunter  and  I  knew 
the  air,  and  guessing  at  the  words,  we 
helped  Tripshore  by  joining  in  at  the 
end  of  every  verse. 

By  this  time  the  night  was  all  about 
us,  the  moon  brightly  shining,  and  the 
great  stars  flaking  the  sea  with  their 
trickling  silver.  These  crystalline  re¬ 
flections  were  made  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful  by  the  play  of  the  phosphorus  in  the 
sea.  The  mysterious  fires  rolled  with 
the  swell,  and  resembled  puffs  of  green 
steam.  The  water  broken  by  the  boat’s 
stem  tinkled  through  our  voices  like  the 
bubbling  of  a  fountain,  but  so  strongly 
phosphorescent  was  the  sea  that  our 
wake  was  a  line  of  fire  ;  and  when  Miss 
Tuke  leaned  over  to  look  at  it,  I  saw  it 
shining  in  her  eyes  and  shimmering 
upon  her  face,  as  though  phosphorus 
had  been  rubbed  over  her  skin. 

Our  story-telling  and  singing  not  only 
killed  the  time,  but  did  us  good  by  dis¬ 
tracting  our  thoughts  from  our  position. 
I  kept  the  ball  spinning  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  then  we  fell  into  general 
conversation,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and 
whilst  the  seamen  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  boat  were  arguing  upon  the  bearings 
of  the  island  we  had  left,  and  whilst 
Norie,  who  had  taken  a  seat  next  to 
Miss  Tuke,  was  talking  with  her  in  low 
tones,  I  found  myself  asking  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton  what  would  be  her  plans  when  she 
arrived  at  Kingston 

“  I  hardly  know,  Mr.  Walton.  I  feel 
like  an  ocean  stray.  Besides,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  get  to  Kingston,  for, 
should  we  be  picked  up  by  a  vessel,  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  she  will  be 
bound  to  that  place.” 

“  Have  you  no  friends  in  Ireland  ?” 
I  asked. 

“Yes,  but  they  are  poor.  They  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  for  me.” 

"You  have  other  friends  who  are 
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not  poor,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  gently. 

“  Your  future  need  give  you  no  anx¬ 
iety.” 

She  held  her  peace,  perhaps  scarcely 
understanding  him.  But  I  did.  In¬ 
deed,  I  had  all  along  suspected  that  if 
our  lives  were  preserved  my  great¬ 
hearted  friend  would  stand  by  this  poor 
woman  whom  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  rescuing  from  a  horrible  death. 

I  thought  the  hour  would  now  be 
about  nine,  or  even  later,  and  counsel¬ 
led  the  women  to  lie  down  and  take  rest 
whilst  the  boat  ran  quietly.  There  was 
room  for  all  three  of  them  to  lie  upon 
the  sail  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
as  Miss  Tuke  hung  back,  1  got  Carey  to 
set  the  example.  She  crouched  down 
and  got  under  the  thwarts,  and  when 
she  had  stretched  herself  along  the  sail 
she  said  she  was  very  comfortable. 
Then  Mrs.  Stretton  lay  down,  and,  after 
a  little  persuasion  from  her  uncle.  Miss 
Tuke  crept  under  the  thwarts.  So  there 
were  the  three  of  them,  snug  enough. 
The  end  of  the  sail  rolled  up  furnished 
them  with  a  pillow,  and  the  other  end 
was  turned  over  them.  The  thwarts, 
overshadowing  their  faces,  protected 
them  from  the  moonlight  and  the  dew. 

As  for  us  men,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  sleep  as  we  could.  The  sea¬ 
men  and  I  divided  ourselves  into 
watches,  as  we  had  done  on  the  island, 
it  being  arranged  that  1  should  steer  and 
keep  a  lookout  for  the  first  two  hours. 
These  fellows  made  no  trouble  about 
sleeping.  Tripshore  put  his  back 
against  the  mast,  folded  his  arms, 
dropped  his  head,  and  was  asleep  in  a 
few  moments.  Hunter  was  bothered  at 
first  to  pose  himself,  comfortably.  He 
tried  first  one  place,  then  another,  until 
at  last  he  hit  upon  a  posture  that 
pleased  him — in  the  eyes,  with  his  face 
looking  aft,  and  the  dog  bolstering  him 
on  the  right  side,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  as  motionless  as  the  other. 

But  neither  Sir  Mordaunt  nor  Norie 
could  go  to  sleep  for  some  time,  though 
the  doctor  closed  his  eyes  and  kept  his 
head  hung.  Sir  Mordaunt,  indeed,  did 
not  try  to  sleep  for  a  while,  but  sat 
close  against  me,  speaking  in  whispers. 
We  had  much  to  talk  about — our  cruise, 
our  shipwreck.  Lady  Brookes’  death, 
our  present  position,  and  our  chances 
of  preservation.  At  last  weariness  mas¬ 


tered  him,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
began  to  nod,  and  soon,  by  his  regular 
breathing,  I  knew  he  was  asleep. 

The  breeze  held  steady  ;  a  little  more 
weight  had  come  into  it  before  Sir 
Mordaunt  fell  asleep,  and  the  sail  pull¬ 
ed  well.  The  narrow  furrows  of  the 
sea  ran  in  short  flashes  of  foam  and 
broke  up  the  starlight  in  the  water,  but 
gave  instead  a  brilliant  surface  of  phos¬ 
phoric  radiance.  On  our  starboard 
beam  the  ocean  was  a  tremulous  field  of 
moonlight,  but  the  horizon  in  the  north 
was  very  dark,  though  the  lustre  of  the 
moon  made  the  sky  pale  to  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  zenith.  The  water 
seethed  at  the  boat’s  stem,  and  the  sob¬ 
bing  sounds  caused  by  the  eddies  in  the 
wake  were  very  mournful  for  me,  a  soli¬ 
tary  listener,  to  hearken  to.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  solemn  time.  It  was  not  only  the 
thoughts  of  the  narrow  planks  which  lay 
between  us  and  eternity,  nor  the  sf>ec- 
ulation  as  to  the  future,  that  was  for¬ 
ever  active  in  me.  It  was  the  being 
surrounded  by  sleepers  ;  it  was  looking 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  seeing 
the  glimmering  faces  of  the  women  in 
the  darkness  there  ;  on  one  side  of  me 
the  baronet,  with  the  moonlight  shining 
on  his  hollow  countenance,  in  which  all 
the  anguish  of  the  past  few  days  had  left 
an  imprint  cruelly  visible,  even  in  that 
colorless  light ;  on  the  other  side 
Norie,  who  had  met  misfortune  as  a 
gallant  man  should,  helping  us  all  as 
heartily  as  was  in  his  power,  peacefully 
resting,  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast 
and  his  arm  hanging  idly  down  ;  and 
forward  the  figures  of  the  two  men  and 
the  dog,  dark  as  bronze  statues,  and  as 
motionless.  I  say,  it  was  the  looking 
first  at  those  silent  and  unconscious 
beings,  and  then  away  at  the  leagues  of 
sea,  and  the  serene  stars,  and  the  silver 
moon,  poised  in  the  silvery  blue  ether, 
that  made  this  watch  of  mine  as  solemn 
to  me  as  a  long  prayer.  The  sense  of 
loneliness  no  pen  could  express.  The 
slumber  of  the  people  about  me  height¬ 
ened  it.  Now  and  again  one  would 
mutter  softly  ;  once  there  came  a  laugh 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  ;  frequent¬ 
ly  I  would  hear  a  deep  sigh,  that 
sounded  above  the  mild  complaining  of 
the  wind  in  the  sail  and  the  delicate  hiss¬ 
ing  of  the  passing  water. 

Again  and  again  I  stood  up  to  search 
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the  water,  and  shortly  before  I  called 
Tripshore  I  thought  I  saw  a  darkness 
on  the  sky  over  the  starboard  bow  ;  but 
when  I  pointed  the  teleicope  at  it  I 
could  see  the  stars  there  shining  down 
to  the  very  level  of  the  deep. 

But  the  bright  moon  was  very  com¬ 
forting.  It  enabled  me  to  see  all  my 
companions,  and  to  command  a  wide 
expanse  of  water,  which  was  like  pving 
the  soul  breathing  room,  for  nothing  is 
more  terrible  than  darkness  to  persons 
placed  as  we  were.  It  seems  to  cloak 
and  muflle  up  the  instincts,  and  fold  up 
the  spirit  as  though  it  were  death's 
mantle.  Besides,  I  could  watch  the 
compass,  and  know  how  we  were  head¬ 
ing. 

I  held  my  place  longer  than  two 
hours,  as  I  believe,  wishing  Tripshore 
to  get  all  the  refreshment  he  could  out 
of  his  spell  of  sleep  ;  but  I  grew  so 
drowsy  at  last  that,  lest  I  should  uncon¬ 
sciously  fall  asleep  myself,  I  was  forced 
to  arouse  him.  I  had  to  awaken  Norie, 
to  hold  the  tiller,  whilst  I  went  forward 
to  call  Tripshore,  not  choosing  to  sing 
out  to  him  and  disturb  the  others.  But 
before  doing  this  I  made  a  calculation 
of  the  distance  run  since  we  had  left 
the  island,  and  scribbled  the  figures 
down  on  the  thwart. 

At  the  first  touch  the  seaman  started 
up.  I  whispered  to  him  that  his  watch 
had  come  round  ;  and  then  telling  him 
to  keep  the  boat  dead  as  she  was  going, 
to  look  smartly  about  for  ships,  and  to 
call  me  if  the  wind  drew  ahead  or  the 
weather  changed,  I  took  his  place,  and 
speedily  fell  asleep. 

Chapter  XX. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  the 
dawn  was  just  breaking,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered,  to  my  wonder,  that  I  had 
slept  right  through  the  night.  No  one 
had  aroused  me.  My  limbs  were  as 
stiff  as  broomsticks,  from  having  been 
kept  in  one  posture  for  so  many  hours, 
and  my  clothes  were  saturated  with  dew. 
I  gaped  with  something  of  astonishment 
at  the  scene  of  sky  and  ocean,  for  it  w^ 
not  easy  to  immediately  realize  our  posi¬ 
tion.  And  then  again  the  sight  my  eyes 
encountered  was  very  striking  for  a  man 
whose  senses  were  struggling  out  of  the 
cocoon  of  sleep  to  behold  ;  for  the  dawn 
in  the  east  lay  in  the  sky  like  a  sheet  of 


delicately  green  grass,  faintly  illuminated 
at  the  water  line,  and  melting  into 
blackness  as  it  approached  the  zenith. 
But  the  rest  of  the  heavens  were  wrap¬ 
ped  in  night,  and  the  sea  was  of  a 
pitchy  black,  even  under  the  dawn, 
which  made  the  horizon  stand  out 
against  it  with  fearful  distinctness. 

But,  even  as  my  eye  rested  on  that 
strange,  cold,  pallid  green  light,  it 
changed  its  color  into  primrose,  the  sky 
brightened  into  sapphire  and  gold,  and 
the  sun  showed  his  flaming  head. 

Hunter  was  at  the  helm,  and  Trip- 
shore  asleep  in  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
but  the  sun  woke  him  up  ;  and  as  I  sat 
rubbing  my  legs,  to  get  the  blood  to 
circulate,  and  looking  around  me.  Sir 
Mordaunt  called  good-morning  to  me, 
and  then  Norie  ;  and  glancing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  I  perceived  that 
everybody  was  awake. 

I  scrambled  off  my  perch  and  helped 
the  women  on  to  their  feet,  and  was  glad 
to  learn  that  they  had  all  managed  to 
get  some  sleep.  Then,  taking  the  glass, 
I  planted  my  back  against  the  mast  and 
searched  the  sea,  that  was  now  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  soaring  sun,  but  to 
no  purpose  :  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen. 

The  breeze  that  was  propelling  us 
when  I  fell  asleep  still  blew,  the  water 
was  smooth,  and  the  morning  had  broken 
with  a  cloudless  sky.  Both  Hunter  and 
Tripshore  told  me  there  had  been  no 
change  of  wind  or  weather  in  their 
watches,  and  when  therefore  I  made  a 
calculation  to  jot  down  upon  the  thwart, 
I  reckoned  that  we  could  not  have  run 
less  than  forty  miles  from  the  time  of 
our  leaving  the  island. 

“It  is  impossible,”  I  exclaimed, 
“  that  we  can  go  on  sailing  very  much 
longer  without  sighting  land.  That  we 
have  not  made  land  sooner,  I  can  only 
account  for  by  supposing  that  the  island 
on  which  we  were  wrecked  must  be  ly¬ 
ing  further  to  the  eastward  than  we 
have  imagined.” 

”  In  that  case,  ought  we  not  to  steer 
more  to  the  westward,  Walton  ?”  asked 
Sir  Mordaunt. 

”  I  hardly  think  so,”  I  replied. 
”  Our  object  is  to  meet  with  ships,  and 
not  to  box  ourselves  up  among  a  mass 
of  reefs  and  cays  and  uninhabited 
islands.” 
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“  Is  the  compass  right,  sir,  d’ye 
think  ?”  inquired  Hunter. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “judging  from  the 
bearings  of  the  stars,  and  the  rise  and 
set  of  the  sun.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,”  cried  Miss  Tuke, 
“  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  pass  an¬ 
other  night  in  this  boat  !” 

“  Courage,  Ada,  courage  !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  baronet.  “  See  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful  day  has  come.  Lf*-  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  a  pleasure  blown  out  to 

sea  further  than  we  ^tended  to  go. 
There  is  no  danger  ;  a  little  patience, 
my  love,  and  all  will  be  well  ;”  and  he 
looked  at  her,  lightly  shaking  his  head, 
and  smiling  mournfully. 

I  glanced  at  her^  to  see  how  she  bore 
all  this  hard  usage  of  the  sea.  Her 
roughened  hair,  her  pale  face  full  of 
deep  anxiety  and  grief,  her  apparel 
creased  and  defaced  by  the  wet  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  shipwreck  did  not  in 
my  sight,  at  all  events,  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  impair  her  beauty.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  all  this  dis¬ 
order  of  attire,  and  the  wild  sparkle  in 
her  pretty  eyes,  and  the  restlessness  of 
her  movements  and  glances,  gave  her 
charms  a  character  that  accentuated 
them  with  a  fresh  and  fascinating  pict¬ 
uresqueness.  Norie  appeared  to  share 
in  this  opinion,  for  he  would  frequently 
look  at  her  with  fervent  admiration. 

Mrs.  Stretton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
much  more  passive.  She  gazed  dream¬ 
ily  at  us  with  her  fine  dark  eyes  as  we 
conversed,  yet  was  always  quick  to  give 
a  smile  to  any  of  us  who  met  her 
glance.  She  had  a  rougher  appearance 
than  Miss  Tuke,  owing  to  her  black 
hair,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
was  remarkably  abundant,  and  hard  to 
stow  away  without  combs  and  hairpins 
and  such  things.  She,  too,  was  very 
pale,  but  her  lips  were  red  and  healthy, 
and  her  eyes  clear  and  shining. 

Of  the  women,  indeed,  Carey  endur¬ 
ed  these  trials  the  worst.  She  had 
been  a  plump,  piquant  little  woman 
aboard  the  “  Lady  Maud  ;”  but  now 
her  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  her  eyes  sunk 
and  the  hollows  dark,  her  lips  pale  and 
dry  and  tremulous,  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  was  haggard,  like  that  of  a 
sick  person.  I  should  have  supposed 
that  a  woman  in  her  station  of  life 
would  have  borne  hardship  very  much 
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more  stubbornly  than  Miss  Tuke.  But 
the  truth  is,  and  most  men’s  experience 
confirms  it,  the  more  thoroughbred  a 
woman  is,  the  more  effectually  can  she 
cope  with  and  support  trouble.  I 
would  rather  any  day  be  in  peril  with  a 
lady,  with  no  experience  whatever  of 
hardships,  than  with  a  woman  of  mean 
extraction,  who  has  had  to  rough  it, 
who  has  had  to  work,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  you  might  imagine  would  be  a  great 
help  in  time  of  danger,  or  when  hearty 
activity  or  the  negative  virtue  of  forti¬ 
tude  was  wanted.* 

Carey’s  box,  that  had  already  done 
service  as  a  baler,  was  now  used  as  a 
washbasin.  I  filled  it  with  salt  water, 
and  the  women  refreshed  themselves  by 
bathing  their  hands  and  faces.  We  men 
cooled  ourselves  by  splashing  up  the 
water  over  the  side.  This  done,  I 
served  out  some  salt  beef  and  biscuit. 

I  had  taken  Hunter’s  place,  and  was 
steering  the  boat,  eating  with  one  hand 
and  balancing  the  tiller  with  the  other. 
The  seamen  were  forward.  Hunter  feed¬ 
ing  the  dog.  I  was  pointing  to  the 
figures  I  had  scribbled  upon  the  thwart, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  was  calculating  with 
me  the  distance  we  had  traversed,  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  Ivehement  cry  from 
Tripshore,  and,  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw 
him  standing  with  his  arm  around  the 
mast,  and  pointing  to  the  sea  over  our 
bows. 

“  Sail  ho  !”  he  yelled. 

At  this  magic  sound  the  whole  of  us 
sprang  to  our  feet  as  one  person.  The 
sun  being  well  on  the  left  of  us,  the 
horizon  ahead  was  beautifully  clear  and 
the  sea  a  soft  violet,  and  upon  it,  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  a  speck  of 
white. 

I  snatched  up  the  glass  and  pointed  it. 

“  Yes,”  I  cried,  “  it  is  a  sail  !” 

Miss  Tuke  clapped  her  hands,  and 
gave  a  loud  hysterical  laugh. 

“Which  way  is  she  standing,  sir?” 
shouted  Tripshore. 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  yet,”  I  replied. 
“  She  will  be  a  square-rigged  vessel,  I 
believe,  for  what  is  showing  of  her  can¬ 
vas  is  square.” 

“  Let  me  look  at  her,”  exclaimed  Sir- 

*  Lady  Brookes'  behavior  may  be  quoted 
against  me,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  she 
was  an  invalid. 
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Ikfordaunt,  in  a  voice  quivenng  with  ex* 
citement. 

I  gave  him  the  glass.  He  crossed 
over  to  the  mast,  to  rest  the  telescope 
against  it,  and  took  a  long,  long  look, 
but  could  make  no  more  of  the  object 
than  1. 

“  But  it  is  a  sail,  uncle  ?”  cried  Miss 
Tuke. 

“  Certainly  it  is,”  he  replied  ;  “  but 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  way  she  is 
going.” 

The  glass  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand. 

”  Let  us  finish  our  breakfast,”  said 
1,  sitting  down  again.  ”  Though  that 
vessel  should  pass  without  noticing  us, 
it  is  enough  that  we  have  seen  her  to 

{irove  that  we  are  in  navigable  waters  at 
ast.  There  will  be  other  vessels  about, 
though  we  should  miss  yonder  one  :  be 
sure  of  that.” 

They  all  seated  themselves  except 
Tripshore,  who  had  the  glass,  and  kept 
it  fixed  on  that  small  white  spot ;  but 
though  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Miss  Tuke 
pretended  to  eat,  1  saw  that  the  sight  of 
that  sail  had  taken  away  their  appetite. 
They  could  not  remove  their  eyes  from 
the  horizon  where  that  gleaming  si>eck 
was. 

I  dare  say  my  own  emotions  were  not 
less  strong  than  theirs,  but  I  perceived 
the  need  of  assuming  an  unconcerned 
demeanor,  so  that,  if  the  vessel  passed 
away  from  us,  I  should  be  able  with  a 
good  face  to  say  that  her  disappearance 
signified  no  more  than  another  spell  of 
patience  for  us,  and  that  other '  sails 
would  be  showing  before  sundown. 
Nevertheless,  1  was  looking,  too,  all  the 
time,  at  that  distant  sail,  and  every 
moment  growing  more  and  more  puz¬ 
zled  by  its  steadiness  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  If  yonder  is  a  ship,”  I  exclaimed 
at  last,  ”  she  is  bound  to  be  coming  or 
going  our  way.  We  are  heading  a 
steady  course,  and  should  have  noticed 
by  this  time  if  she  is  crossing  our  hawse. 
But  she’s  mighty  slow  if  she’s  coming 
our  way,  and  if  she  is  steering  as  we 
are,  what  manner  of  vessel  must  she  be 
to  let  a  boat  like  this  overhaul  her  ?” 

"  What  do  you  make  of  her.  Trip- 
shore  ?”  called  out  Sir  Mordaunt. 

”  Why  sir,”  he  answered,  “  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  that  bit  of  white  is  the 


mam-royal  or  topgallant-s  1  of  a  ship 
heading  south.” 

“  But  do  we  rise  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“  No  sir.  All  that  it  does  is  to  grow 
bigger,  without  rising,”  he  answered. 

1  told  him  to  pass  me  the  glass,  and  I 
took  another  steady  look.  The  object 
was  unquestionably  a  ship’s  sail — ap¬ 
parently,  as  Tripshore  had  said,  the 
main-royal  of  a  ship  ;  it  was  square, 
and  white  as  silver  ;  it  was  certainly 
bigger  too  than  it  was  when  I  had  first 
looked  at  it,  which  struck  me  as  most 
extraordinary,  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  sail  proved  that  we  were  approach¬ 
ing  it,  and  1  could  not  conceive  how  it 
was  that  other  portions  of  the  vessel 
did  not  show  themselves. 

"  No  use  speculating,”  said  I  ;  “we 
must  wait  and  see.” 

'Fhere  was  a  light  swell  rolling  up  from 
the  westward,  that  made  the  water  look 
like  a  waving  sheet  of  dark  blue  shot-silk; 
the  sea  was  crisped  with  little  foamy  rip¬ 
ples,  which  ran  along  with  us  ;  but  the 
sun  had  gathered  its  fires  fast,  and  was 
pouring  them  fiercely  down  upon  our 
unsheltered  bodies  ;  whilst  the  atmos* 
phere  seemed  almost  breezeless,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  being  dead  before  the 
wind.  At  intervals  a  number  of  flying 
fish  would  spark  out  of  the  melting 
glass-like  blue  of  the  water,  and  scatter 
in  prismatic  flashes.  A  frigate-bird 
came  up  out  of  the  north,  and  hovered 
at  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet  over  the 
boat,  balancing  itself  on  its  exquisitely 
graceful  wings  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then  fled  and  vanished  like  a  beam  of 
light.  But  we  took  no  notice  of  these 
things,  nor  of  the  stinging  heat  of  the 
sun,  our  thoughts  being  chained  to  that 
sail  ahead,  that  was  slowly  enlarging 
its  form,  but  never  rising,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  other  sails  beneath  it. 

”  That’s  no  ship,  sir,”  said  Hunter, 
breaking  a  long  silence. 

“  It  looks  like  a  small  lugger-rigged 
boat,”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  It  certainly  is  not  a  ship,”  said  I. 

We  waited  and  watched.  The  sail 
was  a  most  clear  object  now,  and  with 
the  naked  eye  we  could  see  that  it  was 
well  on  this  side  the  horizon — indeed, 
the  blue  water-line  rose  beyond  it. 

On  a  sudden  Tripshore  let  drop  the 
glass  to  his  side,  and,  looking  around, 
motioned  to  me  with  his  head.  I 
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quitted  the  helm,  and  clambered  over  to 
where  he  stood. 

“  Look  !”  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
with  a  note  of  horror  in  it.  “  You  may 
see  what  it  is  now." 

His  manner  startled  me.  I  took  the 
glass  huriiedl),  and  levelled  it. 

“  My  God  !"  1  cried,  "  what  a  meet¬ 
ing  !" 

It  was  the  raft  we  had  sent  adrift  on 
the  preceding  day  !  The  sail  was  full, 
the  strant;e  machine  was  swarming 
along  steadily,  at  the  masthead  was 
the  piece  of  inscribed  plank,  forming 
a  cross  upon  the  water,  and  with  his 
back  to  the  mast  sat  the  dead  messen¬ 
ger. 

My  blood  ran  cold.  It  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  object  to  encounter  upon  that  lonely 
sea.  .And  now  that  it  was  come,  the 
disappointment  stung  me  like  the  very 
fang  of  death.  I  looked  round  upon 
ray  companions  with  a  hopeless  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Miss  Tuke,  in¬ 
stantly  remarking  my  looks. 

“  The  raft  we  sent  afloat  yesterday,’' 
I  answered. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Sir 
Mordaunt  sat  looking  at  the  thing  with 
stony  eyes,  but  neither  he  nor  Mrs. 
Stretton  nor  Carey  made  any  observa¬ 
tion.  The  raft  was  rieht  ahead,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  should  be  up  with  it. 
To  us,  who  knew  what  its  freight  was, 
it  was  bad  enough  to  have  even  the  sail 
of  It  in  sight  ;  but  to  come  within  eye¬ 
shot  of  the  corpse,  that  would  by  this 
time  be  a  most  loathsome  object,  was  a 
thing  that  would  have  been  unendurable 
to  our  shaken  and  agitated  and  weary 
hearts.  Interpreting  my  companions’ 
thoughts  by  my  own,  I  returned  to  the 
helm,  and  headed  the  boat  into  the  west. 
This  brought  the  wind  abeam  ;  the  lit¬ 
tle  craft  felt  the  increased  pressure  and 
buzzed  along  sharply,  riding  over  the 
swell,  that  was  now  dead  ahead,  like  a 
cork. 

I  whispered  to  the  baronet  that  the 
corpse  would  have  been  too  shocking  an 
object  for  the  women  to  see. 

"Yes,”  he  answered,  under  his 
breath  ;  "  and  for  us  too.  I  could  not 
have  borne  it.  But  I  hope,  now  that 
the  raft  can  no  longer  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose,  it  may  speedily  go  to  pieces.  The 
inscription  will  set  people  hunting  for 
us.’’ 


“If  we  are  rescued,  the  news  will 
soon  get  about,’’  I  answered. 

We  drew  rapidly  away  from  the  for¬ 
lorn  and  dismal  fabric,  yet  it  excited  a 
fascination  that  constrained  me  to  keep 
on  stealing  glances  at  it.  The  condition 
of  mind  to  which  our  shipwreck  had  re¬ 
duced  me  was  well  qualified  to  furnish 
a  wild  and  ghastly  significance  to  that 
dead  seaman  sailing  along  out  there.  I 
could  not  dispossess  ray  imagination  of 
the  idea  that  he  was  following  me  with 
his  eyes,  and  I  figured  a  kind  of  blind 
upbraiding  in  them  for  leaving  him  in 
that  mocking,  unconsecrated  plight.  I 
had  the  face  before  me  as  I  had  seen  it 
when  we  sent  the  raft  adrift.  It  was  a 
dreadful  memory  to  come  into  my  mind 
at  such  a  time,  and  a  foolish  disposition 
to  shed  tears  assured  me  of  what  I  had 
not  before  suspected,  that  our  hard¬ 
ships  and  anxieties  had  lamentably  re¬ 
duced  my  strength,  and  that,  if  we  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  state  much  longer,  those 
weakly  women  there  would  be  able  to 
boast  of  much  mure  physical  stamina 
than  I. 

I  believe  this  very  thought  was  in  my 
head  when  I  was  aroused  from  the  mis¬ 
erable  reverie  into  which  I  had  sunk  by 
Hunter  shouting,  “  Sail  ho  !’’  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice.  I  started  up 
savagely,  maddened  for  the  moment  by 
the  fear  of  another  disappointment.  The 
man  was  pointing  into  the  north-west, 
and  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Miss  Tuke, 
clinging  to  each  other,  looked  wiluly  in 
that  direction,  while  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
Norie  stood  peering,  with  their  hands 
shading  their  eyes. 

“Do  you  see  her,  sir?"  shouted 
Hunter.  “  It’s  no  raft  this  time  !  See 
how  she  rises  !’’ 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  sail — this  time  no 
raft  indeed,  as  Hunter  had  said,  but  a 
vessel  swiftly  rearing  her  white  canvas 
above  the  blue,  inch  by  inch,  foot  by 
foot,  so  that,  watching  her  with  the 
glass,  I  saw  her  fore  course  come  up 
until  the  arching  foot  of  it  was  exposed, 
and  then  the  glimmering  top  of  the 
black  hull  quivered  in  the  refractive 
light  upon  the  water-line. 

She  was  heading  dead  for  us.  Until 
we  were  sure  of  this,  no  one  spoke  ; 
but  when  I  cried  out  the  news.  Trip- 
shore  and  Hunter  and  Norie  uttered  a 
loud  hurrah  !  Miss  Tuke  clasped  her 
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hands  above  her  head,  and  gave  a  long, 
mad  laugh  ;  Mrs.  Stretton  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break  ;  Carey  fell  a 
dancing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  and 
Sir  Mordaunt  threw  his  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  with  his  head  lying  on  my 
shoulder,  breathed  like  a  dying  man. 

I  broke  away  from  my  poor  friend, 
and  bawled  to  Hunter  to  lower  the  sail 
and  stop  the  boat’s  way  ;  and,  whip¬ 
ping  a  handkerchief  out  of  Norie's 
pocket,  I  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  pad¬ 
dles,  and  bade  Tripshore  stand  up  in 
the  bows  of  the  boat  and  wave  the  sig- 
'  nal. 

The  vessel  came  down  upon  us  fast. 
What  her  rig  was  I  could  not  yet  see. 
She  had  a  main  skysail  set,  and  a  coil 
of  foam  sparkled  at  her  glossy  sides,  and 
ran  up  the  sea  behind  her  in  a  flashing 
white  line.  We  had  cheered,  and  given 
way  to  the  passion  of  excitement  and 
rapture  that  the  sight  of  her  had  kin¬ 
dled  in  us  ;  but  we  grew  silent  very 
soon,  and  watched  her  coming  breath¬ 
lessly.  I  knew  her  people  could  not 
fail  to  see  us.  But  would  they  heave- 
to  ?  Would  they  attempt  our  rescue  ? 
We  had  to  And  that  out,  and  the  waiting 
was  such  mental  agony  as  there  are  no 
words  to  convey  any  idea  of. 

One  of  the  most  moving  memories 
which  my  heart  carries  of  our  ship¬ 
wreck,  is  the  faces  of  my  companions 
turned  toward  the  approaching  vessel. 
Expectation  had  so  wrought  upon  their 
lineaments  as  to  harden  them  into  the 
severity  and  immobility  of  marble  ;  they 
looked  to  have  been  petrified  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  staring  eyes,  their 
parted  lips,  the  forward  posture  of  their 
heads,  showed  that  the  hope  and  the 
fear  in  them  were  at  their  greatest 
height. 

Suddenly  Tripshore  turned  his  gap¬ 
ing  face  aft,  and  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice 
of  triumph,  “  She’ll  heave-to,  sir !” 
And,  as  he  said  this,  the  vessel,  with 
her  mainsail  hanging  in  the  leech-lines 
and  her  skysail  halliards  let  go,  slightly 
shifted  her  helm,  and  went  past  us  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  times  her  own 
length,  drawing  out  as  she  passed  into  a 
small  handsome  barque  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  with  a  clipper 
bow  and  elliptical  stern,  a  low  free¬ 
board,  and  a  white  netting  round  her 
short  raised  after-deck.  From  this 


point,  that  was  apparently  the  roof  of  a 
deck  cabin,  several  men  were  watching 
us,  and  forward  a  small  crowd  of  heads 
overhung  the  bulwarks.  As  soon  as  she 
was  to  leeward  of  us,  she  put  her  helm 
down,  swung  her  foreyards,  and  lay 
hove-to. 

“  Out  with  your  paddles,  men  !”  I 
shouted  ;  and,  in  a  fury  of  impatience, 
Tripshore  and  Hunter  threw  over  the 
rude  oars,  and  the  boat  went  slowly 
toward  the  barque.  As  we  approach¬ 
ed,  we  were  hailed  by  one  of  the  men 
on  the  i>oop, 

“  Boat  ahoy  !  What  boat  is  that  ?” 

I  was  overjoyed  to  be  addressed  in 
English,  for  1  had  feared  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vessel  that  she  was  a 
foreigner.  I  put  my  hand  to  the  side 
of  my  mouth,  and  shouted  back  ; 

“  \Ve  are  the  survivors  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew  of  the  schooner  yacht 
“  Lady  Maud,”  that  was  lost  four  days 
since  on  a  cay  about  sixty  miles  distant 
from  here.  We  have  been  adrift  since 
yesterday.  Will  you  take  us  on  hoard  ?” 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  answered, 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  come  alongside.  But  is 
that  another  boat  out  there?”  pointing 
in  the  direction  where  we  had  last  seen 
the  raft. 

”  No,”  I  cried.  ”  I  will  explain 
what  that  is  when  we  get  aboard.” 

A  rope  was  flung  to  us,  the  gangway 
unshipped,  and  some  steps  thrown  over. 
All  hands  had  assembled  to  see  us  ar¬ 
rive.  The  first  to  be  handed  up  was 
Miss  Tuke  ;  she  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Stretton  and  Carey ;  then  went  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  Norie,  the  rest  of  us  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  dog.  On  gaining  the 
deck  a  giddiness  seized  me,  and  1  had 
to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  man 
who  had  helped  me  up  the  steps,  to 
save  myself  from  falling.  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  effect  of  a  wild  hurry  of  con¬ 
flicting  emotions;  hut  a  short  stem  strug¬ 
gle  subdued  the  sensation,  and  glancing 
around  at  the  men,  who  were  staring  at 
the  women  and  ourselves  with  open 
mouths,  I  asked  for  the  captain. 

“  I’m  the  master,  sir,”  said  a  quiet¬ 
looking,  sunburnt  man,  who  stood  close 
to  the  gangway. 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it,  and 
then,  without  further  preface,  told  him 
our  story,  briefly  indeed,  though  I  gave 
him  all  the  facts. 
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“  Well  sir,”  said  he,  when  I  had 
done,  glancing  at  Sir  Mordaunt  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  "  you’ve  had  a  hard  time  of 
it,  and  I’m  glad  to  have  come  across 
you.  This  barque  is  the  *  Princess 
Louise,’  from  New  Providence  to  Porto 
Rico.  I  hope  Porto  Rico  isn  t  out  of 
your  way  ?” 

"  No,”  I  answered.  ”  We  should  be 
able  to  get  to  Europe  from  Porto  Rico 
without  trouble.” 

"  Certainly,”  said  he.  “  But  we 
sighted  a  small  boat  out  yonder.  Does 
she  belong  to  your  people  ?” 

I  told  him  that  she  was  a  raft  we  had 
sent  adrift  from  the  island,  with  aboard 
at  the  mast-head  inscribed  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  shipwreck  ;  but  I 
said  nothing  about  the  dead  man  on  it. 
I  then  begged  him  to  tell  us  what  reck¬ 
oning  his  vessel  was  now  in,  explaining 
that  Sir  Mordaunt  Brookes  was  anxious 
to  h.ave  the  bearings  of  the  rock  on 
which  we  had  been  wrecked,  that  he 
might  recover  the  remains  of  his  wife 
for  interment  in  England. 

“  Can  you  give  me  your  course,  and 
distance  run  ?”  said  he. 

I  answered  that  it  was  jotted  down 
on  the  after-thwart  in  the  boat.  He  at 
once  went  over  the  side  into  the  boat, 
entered  the  figures  in  a  pocket-book, 
and  returned. 

“  We'll  get  the  bearings  of  your  isl¬ 
and  fast  enough  presently,”  said  he. 
”  That’s  a  good  boat  of  yours  —  too 
good  to  send  adrift.  Here,  Mr.  Swift,” 
he  sung  out  to  a  man  I  afterward  learnt 
was  his  chief  mate,  “  get  that  boat  clear¬ 
ed  out,  will  you,  and  slung  aboard. 
You  can  stow  her  on  the  booms.  And 
swing  the  fore-yards  as  soon  as  that 
job’s  done.  Bo’sun,  take  charge  of 
these  two  men  ” — indicating  Tripshore 
and  Hunter — ”  and  see  that  they  get 
something  to  eat  at  once.  Will  you  fol¬ 
low  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  cabin,  or 
deck-house.  We  hobbled  after  him, 
for,  owing  to  our  confinement  in  the 
boat  and  the  want  of  space  to  stretch 
our  limbs,  we  had  some  ado  to  work  our 
legs  properly.  The  cabin  was  a  very 
plain  interior,  with  a  table  amidships, 
flanked  by  hair  sofas,  and  a  row  of  five 
small  berths  on  the  port  side.  We  sat 
down,  not  because  we  were  weary,  but 
because  we  found  exercise  an  awkward 


and  inconvenient  effort.  The  captain, 
whose  name  was  Broach,  went  to  the 
cabin  door  and  bawled  to  the  steward, 
who  was  among  the  men  on  deck,  to 
put  some  beef  and  biscuit  and  claret 
upon  the  table.  He  then  entered  the 
berth,  and  returned  with  a  large  chart 
of  the  Bahamas  and  West  India  Islands, 
which  I  saw  Sir  Mordaunt  devouring 
with  his  eyes,  proving  where  his  heart 
was. 

“  Yesterday,”  said  Captain  Broach, 

”  we  were  in  such  and  such  a  position, 
and  our  position  now  would  be  here,” 
said  he,  putting  his  finger  on  the  chart. 

”  You  say  you  have  been  running  fifty 
miles  to  the  south’ard  and  east’ard.’ 

He  measured  the  distance,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Here  you  are  ;  here  are  two  cays. 

It  is  one  of  these,  gentlemen.” 

“  It  will  be  the  one  to  the  norrard,” 
said  I. 

”  Then,”  said  he,  writing  down  the 
position  of  the  island  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  handing  it  to  the  baronet, 

”  this  will  be  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  it,  sir.” 

I  reflected,  and  then  addressing  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  Those  bearings,”  said  I, 

“  prove  that  Purchase  was  heavily  out 
in  his  latitude  as  well  as  his  longitude.” 

He  motioned,  with  an  imploring  gest¬ 
ure.  “  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  recall 
the  man  !”  said  he.  ”  I  desire,”  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  skipper, 

”  that  you  will  look  upon  us  as  passen¬ 
gers,  for  whose  accommodation  and  en¬ 
tertainment  you  will  charge  as  you  think 
proper ;  though,”  he  said,  extending 
his  hand  for  the  other  to  shake,  and 
speaking  with  great  emotion,  “  no  rec¬ 
ompense  we  can  make  you  will  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  prompt  and  gen¬ 
erous  help  you  have  given  us.” 

“  Say  nothing  about  it,  sir,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  skipper,  in  a  blunt,  sailorly  way. 

”  It  seems  hard  that  shipwreck  should 
befall  gentlemen  like  you,  to  whom  the 
sea  is  no  business  ;  and  1  am  very  sorry 
indeed  for  the  ladies” — giving  them  a 
low  bow.  ”  Now,  steward,  bear  a  hand 
with  the  grub,  man  !  Shove  it  on  the 
table,  can  t  ye  ?” 

We  had  not  long  before  eaten  our 
breakfast  in  the  boat,  and  even  had  we  I 
not  already  broken  our  fast,  I  question 
whether  the  emotions  which  kept  our 
hearts  hammering  in  our  breasts  would 
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have  left  us  any  appetite  for  the  victuals 
on  the  table.  Hut  Captain  Broach  begged 
us  so  heartily  to  eat,  that  we  made  a 
show  of  munching,  just  to  please  him. 
He  said  he  had  but  the  cabins  we  saw. 
One  of  them  was  his,  and  the  next  one 
the  mate’s,  and  the  third  abutting  on 
that  the  second  mate's  and  carpenter’s. 
“  But,”  said  he,  ”  if  you  don’t  mind  a 
squeeze,  I  think  we  can  manage.  The 
ladies  will  have  that  cabin — pointing. 
“  There  are  two  bunks  in  it,  and  we 
can  lay  a  mattress  on  the  deck.”  And 
then  he  arranged  for  me  to  share  the 
mate's  cabin,  Norie  the  second  mate’s 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  would  have  a  cabin  to 
himself. 

This  was  a  very  good  arrangement, 
and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

We  then  inquired  how  lung  it  would 
take  to  reach  Porto  Rico. 

”  I  give  the  *  Louise  ’  four  days,” 
he  answered,  “  reckoning  fine  weather 
and  breezes  after  this  pattern.  When  I 
tell  you  that  we  left  New  Providence  the 
day  before  yesterday  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  you’ll  believe  the  barque 
has  got  heels.” 

He  sat  talking  with  us,  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  and,  with  every  answer  we  made 
him,  growing  more  and  more  respectful. 
He  told  Sir  Mordaunt  that  he  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  chartering  a  small  vessel 
to  fetch  Lady  Brooke’s  body  ;  indeed, 
be  said,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
see  to  that  himself,  for  he  knew  a  man 
at  San  Juan  who  owned  a  trading  sloop, 
a  fast  vessel,  that  would  not  keep  Sir 
Mordaunt  waiting.  He  also  told  us  that 
steamers  from  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
Spain,  and  the  llnited  States  touched 
Porto  Rico — how  often  he  could  not 
say,  but  often  enough  to  serve  our  end. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  “there’s  Mr. 
Swift  and  myself — I’ll  say  nothing 
about  the  second  mate — plain  sailors, 
with  kits  not  good  enough  for  a  man  to 
go  to  court  in  ;  but  such  as  our  togs 
arc,  gentlemen,  you’re  heartily  welcome 
to  the  loan  of  them  till  you  can  get  better. 
I’m  only  sorry,”  addressing  Miss  Tuke, 
“that  we  can’t  accommodate  you  ladies 
in  that  way.  But  we’re  all  men  aboard 
the  ‘  Louise,’  and  so  you’ll  please  take 
that  as  our  excuse.” 

He  called  the  steward,  to  see  to  our 
cabins  and  supply  our  wants,  and,  be¬ 
stowing  a  regular  all-round  bow  upon 


us,  he  went  on  deck,  where  we  could 
hear  the  men  singing  out  as  they  braced 
round  the  yards  and  got  way  upon  the 
barque. 


My  story  is  as  good  as  ended.  You 
have  had  our  shipwreck,  and  now  our 
rescue.  But  there  still  remains  a  short 
length  of  line  to  cuil  down,  and  I  may 
as  well  leave  the  yarn  clean  and  ship¬ 
shape. 

Imagine  that  two  days  have  passed. 
In  that  time  we  have  slept  well,  eaten 
well,  pulled  ourselves  together.  We 
have  all  pt  us  knelt  down  in  the  cabin, 
and  offered  up  hearty  and  earnest  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  fur  His  merciful  pres¬ 
ervation  of  us  ;  and  now  we  are  look¬ 
ing  about  us  with  tranquil  hearts,  which 
have  already  grown  used  to  this  new 
condition  of  life,  waiting  with  patience 
for  the  hour  when  the  cheery  cry  of 
“  Land  oh  !”  shall  bring  us  within 
reach  of  the  scores  of  things  our  desti¬ 
tute  condition  demands  ;  now  and  again 
talking  of  the  dead  ;  of  the  yacht  that 
the  sea  had  scattered  as  the  wind  scat¬ 
ters  chaff  ;  and  of  our  sufferings  and 
anxieties  and  painful  struggles  on  the 
little  island.  The  weather  remained 
beautiful  —  a  constant  wind  blowing, 
though  shifting  occasionally  to  the 
northward  and  then  hauling  back  again 
to  the  eastward,  the  sea  calm  and  frosty 
with  the  breaking  heads  of  the  tiny  sur¬ 
ges,  and  a  heaven  of  stainless,  glorious, 
tropical  blue. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  second  day, 
dating  from  our  rescue.  I  had  been 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Stretton  and  Mr. 
Swift,  the  chief  mate  of  the  “  Princess 
I>ouise,”  who,  it  turned  out,  had  known 
Captain  Stretton  and  tlie  vessel  he  com¬ 
manded.  In  another  part  of  the  deck 
were  Norie  and  Miss  Tuke  and  her 
uncle.  The  moon  was  standing  over 
the  sea,  shedding  little  or  no  radiance 
upon  the  sky,  but  whitening  the  water 
under  it  with  lines  of  light  which  looked 
like  silver  serpents,  as  the  swaying  of 
the  swell  and  the  fluttering  of  the  rip¬ 
ples  kept  them  moving. 

1  left  Mrs.  Stretton  and  the  mate, 
and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  short 
poop.  The  wheel  was  just  under  me, 
and  the  figure  of  the  fellow  who  grasped 
it  was  so  motionless  that  he  and  the 
wheel  and  the  yellow  binnacle-card  were 
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more  like  a  painting  than  real  things.  I 
stood  drawing  at  a  cigar,  enjoying  the 
tobacco  with  unspeakable  relish  after 
my  long  enforced  abstinence,  and  con¬ 
templating  the  beautiful  dreamlike  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  barque  lifting  her  heights  of 
glimmering  canvas  into  the  dark  air, 
blotting  out  a  whole  heaven  of  stars 
with  her  dim  and  ghostly  cloths,  amid 
the  hollows  of  which,  and  among  the 
delicate  gear  and  rigging,  the  soft  tropi¬ 
cal  breeze  was  whispering  in  notes  that 
sounded  like  faint  and  distant  voices 
singing.  The  eastern  sky  was  glorious 
with  stars,  of  such  magnitude  and 
beauty  as  you  never  behold  in  our 
northern  climes,  with  a  fine  sharp  white¬ 
ness,  though  here  and  there  the  smaller 
stars  shone  in  delicate  blues  and  in  rose- 
color,  like  the  reflection  of  a  bright 
flame  in  highly  polished  metal.  It  was 
a  night  for  solitude.  The  seething  of 
the  thin  line  of  foam  at  the  vessel’s 
sides,  the  occasional  clank  of  the  wheel- 
chains,  the  mysterious  song  of  the  wind 
up  in  the  darkness  among  the  pallid 
sails  there,  the  leagues  of  black  water, 
the  star-laden  sky,  and  the  moon  cloth¬ 
ing  with  the  beauty  of  her  soft,  white, 
misty  light  a  large  circumference  of  the 
dark  heavens,  combined  to  produce  a 
deep  sense  of  peace  in  the  heart,  not 
without  melancholy,  but  infinitely  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  to  make  one  almost  dread  the 
intrusion  of  commonplace  sound. 

My  thoughts  were  full  of  the  past, 
and  let  me  say  of  the  future  likewise. 
A  low,  soft,  girlish  laugh  from  the  group 
at  the  other  end  of  the  deck  had  set  my 
fancy  rambling,  and  in  the  short  time  I 
was  permitted  to  stand  there  musing, 
the  thoughts  which  swept  through  my 
mind — a  commingling  of  shipwreck  and 
ocean  perils,  and  of  fancies  very  much 
nearer  heaven  than  any  the  deep  could 
yield  me  —  made  a  wild  and  singular 
panorama  of  visions. 

But  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Mordaunt  coming  up  to  me.  He  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  peering,  as  if  he  was 
not  sure,  and  then  said,  “  Is  that  you, 
Walton  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered. 

”  What  a  perfect  night,  is  it  not  ?” 
he  exclaimed.  ”  It  makes  our  ship¬ 
wreck  seem  no  more  than  a  dream. 
W’e  might  still  be  on  board  the  poor 
*  Lady  Maud,’  and  all  the  anguish  we 
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have  suffered  and  escaped,  a  night¬ 
mare.” 

“  We  are  lucky,”  said  I,  ”  to  have 
fallen  into  such  kind  hands.  But  I  am 
rather  puzzled  to  know  what  I  shall  do 
when  we  reach  Porto  Rico.  Is  there  a 
consul  there  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “  I  have  arranged 
with  Captain  Broach  to  obtain  the  funds 
we  shall  require.  Don’t  let  that  trouble 
you.” 

“  And  Mrs.  Stretton  ?  Shall  you 
send  her  to  Kingston  ?” 

“  I  will  wait  till  I  am  ashore,  to  talk 
to  her.  I  have  a  scheme — but  I  am  not 
yet  resolved.  She  shall  find  me  her 
friend.  She  is  strangely  mixed  up  in 
the  crudest  experience  that  ever  befell 
me,  and  the  sufferings  she  has  passed 
through  give  her  the  strongest  claims 
upon  my  sympathy.  By  the  way,”  he 
continued,  “  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for 
you.  It  scarcely  took  me  by  surprise. 
Norie  has  proposed  to  Ada,  and  she  has 
accepted  him.” 

“  Indeed  !” 

“  I  say  I  am  not  surprised,  because  I 
knew  all  along  that  he  admired  her. 
But  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him.  Did  you  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  At  the  beginning  of  our  cruise, 
don’t  you  remember  that  she  used  to 
snub  him  ?” 

I  said  nothing. 

“  But,”  he  said,  “I  am  sure  he  will 
make  her  happy.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
her  settled.  I  had  hoped  to  have  her  as 
a  companion  now  that  I  am  alone,”  said 
he,  in  a  shaky  voice  ;  “  but  a  husband 
is  better  than  an  urcle  for  a  girl,  and  I 
cannot  question,  from  her  manner  of 
speaking  to  me  just  now,  that  she  is 
really  attached  to  the  doctor.” 

I  kept  my  voice  very  well,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  Between  that  girl  and  me  there 
had  been  little  passages  full  of  encour¬ 
agement  on  her  part.  1  held  my  peace 
while  Sir  Mordaunt  talked  on,  coming 
presently  to  his  wife,  and  speaking  of 
her  with  tears  in  his  voice,  if  not  in  his 
eyes. 

Then,  taking  my  chance,  I  crossed 
over  to  where  Miss  Tuke  and  Norie 
were  standing,  looking  at  the  waning 
moon— a  blushing  emblem  of  my  own 
idle  dream  —  and  addressing  the  girl 
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with  as  much  cordiality  as  I  could  in¬ 
fuse  into  my  manner,  I  said  that  Sir 
Mordaunt  had  told  me  of  her  engage¬ 
ment,  and  that  I  would  not  lose  a 
minute  in  offering  her  and  Norie  my 
sincere  congratulations. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. Walton,” 
said  she  ;  and  Norie  added  that  he  felt 
sure  the  news  would  give  me  pleasure. 

And  so  ended  a  little  business  that 
everybody  will  smile  at  but  I.  But  I 
relate  it,  because  I  doubt  if  the  story  of 
my  shipwreck  would  be  quite  complete 
without  it. 

I  put  on  a  wooden  face  for  the  rest  of 
the  time,  determined  that  Miss  Tuke  at 
all  events  should  not  suppose  I  consid¬ 
ered  myself  jilted.  But  this  matter 
hastened  my  departure  from  San  Juan, 
where  we  arrived  in  due  course.  Sir 
Mordaunt  begged  me  ,to  stay  until  his 
wife's  remains  had  been  removed,  and 
then  accompany  him  and  the  others  to 
Europe  ;  but  I  told  him  I  was  anxious 
to  get  home,  and  an  opportunity  for 
leaving  Porto  Rico  occurring  three  days 
after  our  arrival,  I  took  leave  of  my 
companions,  bidding  poor  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton  a  tender  farewell,  in  the  full  belief 
that  I  should  never  see  her  again. 

Two  months  after  my  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  1  received  a  long  letter  from  Sir 
Mordaunt.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
brought  his  wife's  remains  with  him, 
and  that  they  were  now  interred  in  the 

family  vault  at - .  Also  (I  should 

perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear),  Mrs. 
Stretton  had  consented  to  come  and 
take  charge  of  his  establishment,  as 
housekeeper.  He  asked  me  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  him,  but  I  had  other 
engagements,  and  could  not  get  away. 

Not  very  long  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  came  an  invitation  to  attend  Ada 
Tuke's  marriage.  I  could  not  go, 
though  1  would  gladly  have  been  pres¬ 
ent,  if  only  to  sustain  the  character  of 
indifference  1  had  assumed.  However, 


I  took  care  to  call  upon  the  bride  and 
her  husband  on  their  return  from 
abroad  when  passing  through  London, 
and,  time  being  on  my  side,  my  imper¬ 
sonation  could  not  have  been  better  had 
my  indifference  been  honest ;  and  I  was 
sure  the  bride  went  away  convinced  that 
any  suspicions  she  might  have  had  that 
I  had  been  fond  of  her  were  altogether 
unfounded.  Norie  is  now  in  practice 
in  a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
I  believe  doing  very  well.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  gave  his  niece  five  thousand 
pounds  and  a  house  of  furniture,  and 
I  don't  doubt  they  need  all  they  can  get, 
for  the  little  Nories  threaten  to  make  a 
big  family. 

I  often  visited  Sir  Mordaunt,  and 
when  I  first  went  down  to  his  house  I 
was  pleased  to  find  Tripshore  installed 
there  as  a  sort  of  all-round  man,  having 
no  special  duties,  but  lending  a  hand 
generally.  He  told  me  that  Tom  Hun¬ 
ter  had  left  San  Juan  before  the  others, 
with  a  present  from  Sir  Mordaunt  of 
fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  but  what  had 
become  of  him  he  did  not  know.  Trip- 
shore  and  the  noble  dog  who  had  saved 
our  lives  were  great  friends,  and  always 
together,  I  heard.  The  fine  animal 
knew  me  at  once,  and  it  curiously  de¬ 
lighted  me  to  be  remembered  by  him. 

On  every  occasion  of  my  visit  to - 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  Mrs. 
Stretton  by  the  hand  and  compliment¬ 
ing  her  on  her  looks.  The  baronet 
would  tell  me  that  she  managed  his 
household  capitally,  and  that  if  she  left 
him  he  would  miss  her  as  he  would  his 
right  hand.  His  references  to  the  late 
Lady  Brookes  gradually  grew  less  fre¬ 
quent,  while  his  praise  of  the  shipwreck¬ 
ed  widow  improved  in  strength  and  qual¬ 
ity  ;  so  that,  exactly  three  years  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  England,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  said  that  Mrs.  Stretton 
had  become  Lady  Brookes. — Fraser  s 
Magatiru. 


FAITH  AND  UNFAITH. 

BY  C.  KEGAN  PAUL. 

In  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  any  the  parties  which  opposed  each  other 
great  schism  of  thought  it  is  often  diffi-  with  the  utmost  vehemence  said  much 
cult  to  understand  why  so  vast  impor-  the  same  thing,  ”  only  in  slightly  differ¬ 
ence  attached  to  what  now  seem  trifies  ;  ent  words.”  The  strifes  of  the  school- 
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men  are  held  to  be  mere  phrases ;  it  is 
hard  for  one  who  is  outside  the  pale  of 
all  churches  to  see  wherein  lies  the  es¬ 
sential  variance  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ; 
a  devout  Churchman  or  Wesleyan  of 
these  days  does  not  easily  understand 
the  grounds  of  separation  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  or,  indeed,  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  “  Methodists”  ceased  to  be  a 
stricter  section  within  the  Established 
Church.  The  currents  of  thought  are 
like  those  of  rivers  rising  in  the  same 
watershed  ;  no  reason  is  evident  why  they 
should  not  take  the  same  direction,  only 
when  their  later  course  is  considered  we 
see  how  wide  was  the  ultimate  distance 
involved  in  their  earliest  channels. 

The  wish,  on  the  one  hand,  to  change, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  refuse  all  change 
of  that  which  has  once  been  defined,  is 
instinctive.  There  are  in  the  one  case 
the  dim  stirrings  of  life,  such  as  take 
place  in  the  spring  long  before  the  feel¬ 
ings  are  conscious  of  alteration  in  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  or 

Even  as  the  prisoned  silver  dead  and  dumb 
Shrinks  at  cold  winter’s  footfall  ere  he  come  ; 

in  the  other  the  mind  is  no  less  sensitive- 

Without  in  any  degree  underestimating 
the  great  controversies  in  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era,  while  the  rule  of  faith 
was  forming,  or  those  others  when  the 
scholastic  philosophy  issued  from  the 
shock  of  opposing  forces,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  from  the  time  that  the  Church 
arose  to  develop  the  monotheism  of 
Judica  and  supplant  the  religions  of 
heathendom,  no  such  event  took  place 
in  the  Western,  or  civilized  world,  as 
that  which  on  its  secular  side  is  called 
the  Renascence,  and  on  the  religious  side 
the  Reformation.  To  the  movement  the 
Church  could  not,  and  did  not,  as  a 
whole,  object.  The  new  learning,  if  it 
were  true,  could  not  only  not  conflict 
with  truth,  but  would  throw  many  side 
lights  on  it.  Sciolism  and  stupidity,  the 
dark  shadows  which  attend  the  light  of 
knowledge,  were  alone  to  be  disliked  and 
dreaded.  The  greatest  and  holiest  minds 
recognized  the  need  of  reform  in  high 
places  and  in  low  ;  in  the  luxury  of  popes 
and  the  laxity  of  friars  much  called  for 
amendment,  somewhat  for  radical  change 
and  destruction.  Perhaps  this  could  not 
-  have  come  wholly  from  within.  Outside 


resistance  and  criticism  are  always  good 
for  the  criticised,  if  not  for  the  critic, 
just  as  now  the  very  fact  of  living  in  the 
light  of  opposition  makes  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  show  more  fairly, 
morally  and  socially,  than,  let  us  say,  in 
Madeira.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation 
had  hardly  begun,  when  the  Church  in¬ 
stinctively  felt  that  liberty  would  soon 
grow  into  license,  and  separation  would 
become  destruction.  Erasmus  made 
merry  over  pilgrimages,  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  over  the  meagre  Latinity  of  cer¬ 
tain  monks  ;  but  though  they  fell  out 
among  themselves,  and  though  no  one 
would  ever  have  attempted  to  justify 
much  of  what  is  told,  not  untruthfully, 
in  the  Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo,  or  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  Pfefferkurn  in  the 
Epistolce  obscurorum  virorum,  the  Church 
looked  askance  on  both  reformers,  and 
almost  as  much  on  him  who  remained 
within,  as  on  him  who  definitely  with¬ 
drew  from,  the  pale  of  salvation.  As¬ 
sault  on  dogma  was  implicitly  involved 
in  opposition  to  abuses  even  when  the 
assailants  were  unable  to  recognize  that 
they  doubted  dogma  at  all.  Each  party 
soon  called  the  other  anti-christian,  but 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  meaning 
with  which  the  term  was  used.  The  Prot¬ 
estants  asserted  that  the  pure  teaching 
of  Jesus  had  been  overlaid  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  useless  ceremonies,  and  that,  if 
these  were  stripped  off,  the  underlying 
truth  would  again  be  manifest,  while,  as 
regarded  the  hierarchy,  they  thought  they 
recognized  the  mystical  opponent  of 
Jesus  of  whom  the  Revelation  had 
spoken.  But  they  could  not  mean  that 
Christ  was  nominally  or  implicitly  assail¬ 
ed  by  a  Church  which  had  his  image  on 
every  altar,  claimed  to  preserve  his  body 
in  every  tabernacle,  to  consecrate  and 
consume  it  daily,  whose  whole  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year  was  founded  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  whose  very  saints,  even  if,  as 
their  enemies  said,  they  had  taken  his 
place,  were  saints  only  in,  and  be¬ 
cause  of,  their  relation  to  him.  But  the 
Catholics  meant  far  more  than  this  ;  that 
the  new  spirit  of  revolt  had  implicitly  in 
it  the  denial  of  Christ,  and  ultimately  of 
God  ;  that  if  the  premisses  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  were  accepted,  then  logically  follow¬ 
ed  the  downfall  of  all  faith  in  Christ,  in 
God,  and  in  the  supernatural,  and  of 
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course  the  utter  abandonment  of  the 
name  and  office  of  a  Church.  In  the 
material  destruction  of  roods,  in  the 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  this 
was,  they  thought,  involved,  and  that 
which  was  to  their  enemies  a  figure  of 
rhetoric  was  to  them  a  very  bald  but  ter¬ 
rible  truth  when  they  used  the  word  anti- 
christian. 

Yet  even  then,  and  in  the  heat  of  con¬ 
troversy,  it  was  scarce  seen  whereunto 
the  difference  would  grow.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  parties  expected  to  keep  to  the 
end  large  portions  of  faith  and  ritual 
which  gradually  dropped  off  them  ;  the 
Catholics  scarce  thought  that  the  revolt 
would  be  of  long  duration.  And  many, 
while  they  held  the  dangerous  and  un¬ 
righteous  nature  of  the  new  tenets,  no 
doubt  hoped  that  these  would  not  issue 
in  their  logical  consequences,  just  as  now 
those  who  most  assert  the  antinomian 
character  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy 
are  among  the  most  ready  to  admit  that 
its  adherents  are  moral,  law-abiding,  and 
excellent  men. 

But  now  that  we  can  regard  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  cumulative  experience 
of  three  hundred  years,  we  see  how  wide 
is  the  divergence  of  those  opinions  which 
seemed  parallel  at  their  first  separation  : 
that,  while  the  Church  is  one  and  the 
same,  Protestantism  is  not  one ;  it  has 
divided  into  a  thousand  parties,  but  the 
tendencfy  in  ail  is  to  get  rid  of  such  dog¬ 
ma  as  it  once  possessed,  and  more  and 
more  to  denounce  the  outward  semblance 
and  the  inward  spirit  of  the  organization 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  Church  of 
England  alone  stands  as  an  apparent 
exception,  all  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  a  large  portion,  perhaps  even  a 
numerical  majority,  among  its  clergy 
have  in  the  last  fifty  years  gradually  re* 
currcd  to  the  outward  likeness  of  many 
Catholic  forms,  and  reasserted  many 
long-neglected  doctrines.  But  this  re¬ 
action  is  far  more  apparent  than  real ;  to 
render  them  a  reality  there  must  be  au¬ 
thority  and  discipline.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  men  who  carry  reaction  furthest 
scoff  at  discipline,  since  their  bishops,  as 
a  rule,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
their  teaching  or  their  practice,  nor  is 
there  any  central  authority  to  decide  who 
goes  right  in  the  bewildering  maze.  The 
people  at  large,  even  those  who  attend 
the  churches  in  which  ritual  is  most  car- 
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ried  out  and  dogma  most  asserted,  regard 
the  whole  matter  in  the  light  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  imitation,  and  look  on  it  as  provis¬ 
ional,  longing  for  the  time  when  Chris¬ 
tendom  once  more  shall  be  united,  by 
which  they  mean  when  they  themselves 
can  see  their  way  to  joining  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  no  one  seriously  thinks 
that  Rome  will  yield  to  them,  recognize 
their  orders,  and  allow  married  priests 
to  officiate,  nor  would  they  make  any 
concession  whatever  to  the  sects,  who, 
without  very  large  allowances,  for  which 
it  is  fair  to  say  they  do  not  ask,  could 
play  no  part  in  a  united  Christendom. 

But  if  we  take  all  the  other  Protestant 
sects,  and  the  still  large  portion  of  the 
English  Church  which  is  not  reaction¬ 
ary,  we  find  as  a  fact  that  dogma  has 
faded  to  a  very  few  articles,  and  that 
these  are  always  diminishing  in  number 
and  importance.  The  creeds  are  recited 
in  the  English  Church,  but  few  doctrines  f: 

are,  save  in  the  high  churches,  dwelt  on 
with  any  insistence  ;  in  the  nonconform¬ 
ist  churches  the  creeds  are  not  even  re¬ 
cited,  and  the  very  notion  of  a  body  of 
all-important  doctrines,  each  one  in  close 
interdependence  on  the  others,  is  rapidly 
vanishing.  While  in  all,  no  doubt,  the 
excellence  of  a  moral  life  is  studiously 
upheld,  enforced  by  scriptual  precept 
and  example,  supernatural  aid  is  almost 
disregarded,  or  at  least  is  vaguely  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spiiit. 

How  that  aid  is  given  and  applied  is  left 
to  each  believer.  He  is  to  discover  in 
himself  the  w'orkings  of  that  which  is 
never  defined  to  him  ;  an  uncertain  form 
of  words  of  little  meaning  takes  the  place 
of  elaborate  sacraments  which  of  old  for¬ 
tified  the  Christian  at  every  turn.  Grace 
has  become  a  sound  instead  of  a  reality, 
whereof  the  channels  were  once  so  vis- 
able  that  the  invisible  current  seemed 
almost  apparent  to  the  senses.  In  the 
broad  church  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  some  of  the  sects  out-  t 

side  of  it,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  approximate  to  the  theology  known 
as  Unitarian.  Almost  all  the  chapels 
which  belonged  to  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  to  those  clergy  j 

which  separated  themselves  on  the  en-  | 

forcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  i 

have  become  Unitarian  by  insensible  j 

gradations,  and  in  America  the  gulf  be-  ^ 

tween  the  sects  once  known  as  orthodox  i 
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and  unorthodox  is  so  little  apparent  that 
the  interchange  of  pulpits  between  their 
ministers  is  not  unusual. 

The  Unitarian  body  is  by  no  means 
stationary,  and  among  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  that  community  the  teaching 
grows  less  and  less  dogmatic,  tending 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  simple  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  theism,  and  the  need  of  a  life 
morally  correct  and  intellectually  grace¬ 
ful.  There  are  next  to  no  Unitarian 
poor. 

The  disintegration  of  dogma  has  gone 
further  than  persons  generally  suppose. 
The  adherents  of  al'  sects  would  be 
startled  at  the  vast  number  of  those  who 
hold  no  form  of  religion  at  all,  or  who, 
if  they  attend  worship,  do  so  as  an  act 
of  compliance,  or  for  a  season  of  rest, 
and  noton  any  grounds  of  faith.  There 
is  no  need  to  do  more  than  assert  that 
which  is  to  some  a  commonplace,  and 
which  others  can  easily  verify  for  them¬ 
selves  if  the  inquiry  is  not  too  painful. 
None  who  have  marked  the  swift  change 
and  abandonment  of  faith  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  tolerance 
extended  to  those  who  but  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  ostracized,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance,  as  commonplaces  of  criticism, 
of  statements  which  would  not  long 
since  have  been  counted  as  daring  in¬ 
fidelity,  can  doubt  that  opinion  is  still 
changing  w’ith  increasing  swiftness.  All 
that  lies  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  extreme  free  thought  is  whirling  and 
surging,  but  gradually  setting  into  two 
streams,  the  one  recurrent,  the  other 
dashing  rapidly  to  some  unknown  cata¬ 
ract,  whose  roar  is  heard  by  almost  all, 
however  smoothly  glides  their  bark. 

Those  who  are  called  on  to  take  part 
in  the  strifes  between  the  churches  may 
for  a  while  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
but  few  thoughtful  men  whose  attention 
is  drawn  to  it  will  refuse  to  grant  that 
ultimately,  later  or  sooner,  the  great 
contest  of  thought  must  be  fought,  not 
between  two  varying  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tain  faith,  nor  between  the  Protestant 
sects  and  unbelief,  but  between  that  his¬ 
toric  church  of  which  the  sects  are  but 
children,  however  they  may  deny  their 
parentage,  and  the  modern  spirit,  call  it 
by  what  name  we  will.  It  is  not  fairly 
to  be  called  the  spirit  of  unbelief  or 
atheism,  for  it  is  not  dogmatic,  and 
atheism  is  dogma  as  much  as  theism. 


but  it  is  a  spirit  of  patient  waiting,  and 
content  not  to  know.  If  pressed,  and 
obliged  to  define  itself,  it  says  frankly 
that  whatever  may  be  guessed  or  hoped, 
nothing  can  be  concluded,  accurately 
and  positively,  of  which  the  senses  can¬ 
not  take  cognizance,  nothing  beyond 
what  is  material  and  physical.  Minds 
penetrated  by  this  spirit  have  no  desire 
to  force  the  contest  prematurely,  which, 
indeed,  none  can  hasten,  which  will 
come  only,  like  all  that  is,  when  the 
time  is  ripe  ;  yet  none  the  less  are  they 
content  to  see  the  two  lines  distinctly 
forming  themselves  for  the  great  battle 
of  Armageddon,  and  think  it  well  when 
one  or  another  who  has  wavered  decides 
to  range  himself  under  either  banner. 
Such  an  one,  though  separated  by  a  vast 
intellectual  distance  from  the  Roman 
position,  may  yet  admire  the  pomp  of 
that  august  army  which  comes  on  as  of 
old,  with  banners  flying  and  censers 
waving,  chanting  its  olden  hymns  of 
faith  ;  nor  refuse  his  sympathy,  even  if 
it  be  not  entire,  to  the  phalanx  to  which 
he  intellectually  rather  belongs,  of  men 
who  do  not  much  strive  nor  cry,  nor  let 
their  voices  be  heard  in  the  streets,  but 
prepare  their  way  in  the  lecture-room, 
the  laboratory,  and  the  library  ;  yet  who, 
when  need  is,  their  faces  set  like  flints, 
advance  without  pomp,  but  with  un¬ 
shrinking  steadiness,  to  the  overthrow 
of  what  they  hold  as  superstition. 

Such  an  one  may  do  more  than  this. 
He  may  attempt  to  clear  the  ground  for 
others,  if  it  seem  to  him  that  he  has  in 
any  degree  succeeded  in  doing  so  for 
himself.  For  it  is  a  singular  fact,  in 
this  controversy  more  than  in  any  other, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  blinds  men  to  the  logical  outcome 
of  their  own  opinions.  Many  who  deem 
themsel,ves  to  be  in  an  intermediate  po¬ 
sition  are  totally  unaware  that  it  is 
already  carried,  and  that  they  are  bound 
by  all  rules  of  reasoning  to  take  one  or 
the  other  side.  T  hey  assail  the  historic 
church  with  unmeasured  vituperations, 
while  their  own  principles,  or  what  they 
take  to  be  such,  implicitly  involve  the 
admission  of  their  adversaries’  dogmas  ; 
the  extremest  opinions  of  Rome  are  to 
be  justified  by,  and  deduced  from,  the 
premises  they  themselves  admit.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  will 
occasionally  make  liberal  concessions 
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which  involve  the  denial  of  what  they 
hold  most  dear,  will  reject  this  or  that 
miracle,  not  on  grounds  of  insufficient 
evidence,  but  for  rationalistic  reasons 
which  may  equally  apply  to  those  which 
they  accept,  and  the  like. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  do  not  think  that  a  strict 
logical  process  is  needful  in  matters 
of  faith,  who  bear,  like  Canute,  their 
chairs  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  theolog¬ 
ical  change,  tuck  up  their  feet  on  the 
rail,  and  shut  their  eyes,  and,  because 
they  feel  dry,  deny  the  fact  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  passed  them  and  is  around  them, 
believing  that  they  have  controlled  the 
flood  because  it  has  not  actually  washed 
them  away.  .And  there  are  those  also 
who  can  deliberately  shut  their  minds, 
and  clasp  them  with  a  clasp,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  once  determined  on  a  rule  of  life 
which  then  seemed  to  them  sufficient, 
have  never  again  paid  any  attention  to 
controversies  which  do  not  affect  their 
practical  life.  Happier  they,  perchance, 
than  those  whom  an  inner  impulse  drives 
ever  to  weigh,  to  sift,  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  all  that  is  presented  to  them,  or  to 
which  they  can  reach,  yet  perchance  also 
not  happier,  for  it  may  be  there  is  no 
real  evil  but  stagnation,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  death. 

To  aid  in  clearing  my  own  mind,  and, 
if  it  may  be,  to  enable  others  in  some 
degree  to  do  so  too,  I  wish  to  show  that 
on  Christian  premises,  by  which  are 
here  understood  those  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  Christian  folk,  the  very  dog¬ 
mas  of  Rome  which  often  give  most 
oflence,  and  are  considered  most  ex¬ 
treme,  are  not  only  to  be  justified,  but 
maintained,  with  even  greater  ease  than 
those  which  find  less  opposition,  and  to 
ask  whether  it  be  not  a  logical  necessity 
that  whoso  denies  them  should  deny 
much  more,  or,  accepting  them,  should 
at  least  not  judge  harshly  those  who  go 
on  to  beliefs  which  are  implicitly  in¬ 
volved  in  them.  Such  an  inquiry  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  grave 
and  momentous  issues,  and  leaves  on 
one  side  minor  points,  on  which  are 
often  sharp  wranglings  by  which  noth¬ 
ing  of  profit  can  be  decided.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  subject-matter  of  difficulty 
or  discussion  l)e  whether  the  Being  who 
created  heaven  and  earth  can  be  local¬ 
ized  in  a  wafer  and  consumed  by  the 


faithful  ;  or  whether  the  same  Being 
have  given  to  men  who  stand  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  relation  to  him  the  power  of  chang¬ 
ing,  or  seeming  to  change,  the  usually 
unvarying  course  of  nature  ;  if  he  have 
endowed  fragments  of  their  bodies,  or 
relics  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  with  ab¬ 
normal  virtues  of  healing  and  restora¬ 
tion  ;  if  from  the  merits  of  those  who 
live  holy  lives  there  be  laid  up  such  an 
overplus  of  goodness  as  avails  to  cancel 
the  temporal  punishment  of  sinners  un¬ 
connected  with  them  save  by  the  general 
bond  of  a  common  humanity,  how  mean 
and  petty  become  the  disputes  about 
vestments,  or  jurisdiction,  or  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  an  Establishment  !  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  majority  of  religious 
persons  assert  that  which  involves  much 
of  what  they  most  abhor,  the  strifes  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  are  as  naught  ;  the 
one  church  for  adhesion  is  that  which 
carries  out  accepted  premises  most  fully 
or  the  rejection  of  the  conclusion  neces¬ 
sitates  rejection  of  all  that  involves  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  dogma  which  has 
called  forth  more  indignant  remon¬ 
strance  from  its  opponents  than  that  of 
the  mass,  and  in  this  the  one  point  that 
Christ,  whole  and  entire,  God,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  is,  so  to  speak, 
localized  in  the  wafer  or  bread  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  priest.  This  doctrine 
may  be  stated  with  refined  metaphysical 
subtlety  ;  it  may  take  the  crude  yet  po¬ 
etical  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  when  the 
knights  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table  saw 
the  Fair  Child  who  came  “  and  smote 
himself  into  the  bread,”  so  that  the  on¬ 
lookers  saw'  the  very  act  of  transubstan- 
tiation  by  which  the  wafer  became  the 
Flesh  of  God.  Or,  again,  it  may  as¬ 
sume  a  form  ghastly  and  grotesque,  in 
the  tale  of  those  mediaeval  Jews  who, 
stealing  the  sacred  particle  to  mock  and 
insult  the  Christian  faith,  and  lancing  it 
with  their  knives,  saw  flow  forth  from 
the  pierced  wafer  red  streams  of  sacred 
blood.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  is,  even  in 
these  days,  alien  to  the  feeling  of  clergy 
or  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  since 
this  very  miracle  and  its  consequences 
have  been  taken  as  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  modern  painted  windows  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels. 
But  whether  stated  in  subtler  or  grosser 
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terms,  the  doctrine  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  stated  as  the 
localization  of  the  Infinite. 

Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  or 
to  minimize  the  enormous  difficulties  in¬ 
volved,  but  simply  assert  that  it  is  not 
more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  admis¬ 
sions  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  believing  Christians.  VV'^e  need  not 
enter  into  Athanasian  niceties  of  the 
distinction  between  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Enough  that  the  Son  is  stated  to  be 
God,  infinite  and  incomprehensible. 
But  if  God  be  infinitely  great,  he  is  also 
infinitely  little  ;  size  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question,  and  in  fact  one  of 
the  commonplaces  about  Almighty  God 
is  his  care  for  the  smallest  of  his  creat¬ 
ures,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  power 
in  the  minute  finishings  of  his  work.  It 
is  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  thousand 
writers  from  Job  to  our  own  day  that  he 
has  made  the  firmament  and  the  blade 
of  grass,  the  behemoth  and  the  gnat. 

Each  liitle  flower  that  opens. 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, 

He  made  their  glowing  colors. 

He  made  their  tiny  wings, 

runs  the  children’s  hymn  ;  and  Pope, 
the  Catholic  poet,  says  precisely  what 
every  Christian  would  admit,  that  the 
power  of  God  is  “  as  perfect  in  a  hair 
as  in  a  heart.”  But  unless  a  man  be 
prepared  to  go  much  further  than  this 
he  might  be  only  a  pantheist,  and  the 
charge  of  teaching  pantheistic  doctrine 
has  been  freely  brought  against  Pope 
and  others  who,  as  Wordsworth,  have 
seen  God  revealing  himself  in  nature. 
To  assert  that  he  is  everywhere  would  at 
first  seem  to  be  the  very  contradictory 
of  such  a  dogma  as  that  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  mind  of  man  has  not  felt 
the  doctrines  destructive  the  one  of  the 
other.  The  Bible,  to  which  ail  ap])eal, 
asserts,  from  its  first  page  to  its  last, 
that  in  some  sense  and  in  some  modes 
God,  who  is  everywhere,*is  present  more 
particularly  in  certain  places.  The 
same  notion  has  descended  to,  and  be¬ 
come  emphasized  in,  modern  days.  The 
majority  of  persons  a  ho  go  to  church 
would  certainly  give  as  one  of  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so,  that  God  is  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner  there,  and  that  his  presence 
hallows  the  altar  yet  more.  On  w'hat 
principle  do  they  decline  to  go  a  step 
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further,  and  to  admit  that  it  may  have 
pleased  him  to  place  himself,  in  a  still 
more  special  mode,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  in  the  sacrament,  in  that 
which  Christ  gave  as  the  express  sign  of 
his  abiding  with  the  church  ?  Once  let 
it  be  granted  that  he  is  in  any  degree 
and  under  any  conditions  localized,  the 
size  of  the  particle  is  naught,  and  he  who 
framed  the  exquisite  meshes  of  the  fly’s 
wing,  or  the  microscopic  fibres  of  the 
lichen,  may  choose  the  smallest  spot  in 
which  to  show  his  greatest  and  divinest 
power. 

And  if  any  say  that  the  localization  of 
the  Deity  may  be  granted,  but  not  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  into 
the  substance  of  flesh,  with  w’hich  in 
this  case  it  is  intimately  and  to  many 
minds  inseparably  linked,  it  lies  with 
them,  in  contradicting  this  to  define 
what  substance  is,  since  he  who  declares 
himself  a  believer  in  fully  admits  with 
those  who  deny  transubstantiation  that 
the  outward  semblance,  species,  and  ac¬ 
cidents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  wholly 
unchanged. 

Or  we  may  take  the  point  of  relics, 
whether  of  Christ  or  of  the  saints.  When 
an  eager  controversialist  laughed  at  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman  because  he  did  not  at 
once  refuse  credence  to  the  statement 
that  a  healing  virtue  still  attaches  to  an 
oil  said  to  have  flowed  from  the  bones 
of  St.  Walburga,  his  standing  as  a  cler¬ 
gyman  would  scarce  have  permitted  him 
categorically  to  deny  the  story  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  a  dead  man  was 
raised  to  life  so  soon  as  his  body  touched 
the  bones  of  Elisha,  into  whose  sepul¬ 
chre  it  had  been  lowered.  If  the  new 
dispensation  be,  as  all  Christians  main¬ 
tain,  superior  to  the  old,  a  saint  living 
under  the  graces  and  gifts  of  the  gospel 
might  be  expected  to  have  more,  not 
less,  inherent  virtue  than  a  prophet- 
dervish  of  the  former  faith.  If  it  be 
claimed  for  the  holy  coat  at  Tieves,  for 
the  sacred  thorn  of  Paris,  for  fragments 
of  the  true  cross,  that  miracles  are 
wrought  by  their  agency,  objectors  have 
scarce  an  obvious  right  still  to  believe 
the  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  that  to  the  sick  were  borne  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  aprons  which  had  touched 
the  body  of  Paul,  that  healing  might  and 
did  result ;  or  that  other,  how  folk  too 
weak  to  walk  were  carried  into  the 
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streets,  that  the  shadow  of  Peter  pass¬ 
ing  by  might  fail  upon  and  invigorate 
them.  The  question  in  each  case  would 
be  one  of  evidence,  whether  the  relic 
were  indeed  what  is  asserted,  and  as¬ 
suredly  for  some  miraculous  fragments 
the  evidence  that  they  are  what  they 
profess  to  be  is  overwhelming.  There 
is  less  room  for  doubt  than  in  the  case 
of  many  an  authentic  historical  record 
at  which  -to  ca\il  would  be  the  very 
wantonness  of  scepticism.  If,  then, 
there  be  likelihood  that  any  relic  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Jesus  be  indeed  what  is 
claimed,  then  ftom  it  might  still  flow 
the  same  virtue  that  healed  the  sick 
woman  when  she  touched  hh  garment’s 
hem  ;  for  surely  it  would  be  the  ex- 
tremest  materialism  to  maintain  that  a 
kerchief  or  a  robe  had  efficacy  only 
while  w’arm  from  the  living  bodies  of 
those  who  wore  them.  Again,  con¬ 
versely,  if  miraculous  agency  be  admit¬ 
ted  at  all,  and  evidence  show  that  any 
have  been  healed  by  such  and  such  rel¬ 
ics,  the  miracles  would  go  far  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  relics  by  placing 
them  in  the  same  category  with  those 
sacred  garments  which  once  were  the 
channels  of  healing.  If,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  bones  of  Elisha  have  a  sana¬ 
tive  or  even  a  life-giving  power,  why 
not  the  bones  of  St.  Walburga  ;  if  the 
hem  of  Christ’s  garment,  why  not  the 
holy  coat  of  Treves  ;  if  the  sacred  spit¬ 
tle,  why  not  the  holy  blood  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  at  Reichenau,  or  that  which  was 
spilt  on  the  sacred  thorn  ?  And  if  one 
of  these  relics,  or  a  link  said  to  be  of 
Peter’s  chain,  have  done  as  much  as  is 
claimed  for  Peter’s  shadow,  will  not  the 
admitted  fact  prove,  or  go  far  to  prove, 
the  asserted  fact,  at  least  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  typical  miracles  are 
proved  ?  I  admit  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  it  is  not  my  business  to  obtain 
credence  for  either,  but  to  pioint  out 
that  the  rejection  or  admission  of  one 
class  may  involve  the  admission  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  other. 

The  doubt  may  of  course  be  pushed 
back  yet  further,  to  the  point  of  asking 
whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  mirac¬ 
ulous  interposition  at  all.  Though  it 
is  not  easy  to  frame  any  satisfactory 
definition  of  miracle,  that  is  fairly  com¬ 
plete  which  is  usually  accepted — an  in¬ 
terruption  or  reversion  of  the  ordinary 


laws  of  nature,  whether  this  take  place 
by  the  suspension  of  those  laws,  or  by 
the  interposition  of  a  law  that  is  higher 
and  overrides  the  lower.  Indeed,  a  (lod 
who  never  wrought  miracle  would  setm 
to  many  in  the  position  of  a  (iod  who 
had  deliberately  abdicated  his  functions, 
or  rather  to  be  no  God  at  ail.  For 
such  is  the  imperfection  of  humari  intel¬ 
lect  that  we  can  onl>  think  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  ruler  of  all  under  the  figure  of  an 
earthly  monarch,  and  it  would  seern  to 
us  that  one  who  set  the  affairs  of  his 
government  in  motion,  to  retiie  to  an 
inner  chamber,  whence  indeed  he  could 
see  all  that  happened,  but  never  inter¬ 
fered  nor  communicated  with  his  sub¬ 
jects,  would  be  but  a  poor  ruler,  a  roi 
faintant  without  even  the  semblance  of 
an  authority  he  had  ceased  to  wield- 
We  may  go  further,  and  assert,  without 
danger  of  serious  contradiction,  that 
whoever  has  ceased  to  believe  in  miracle 
has  lost  all  true  faith  in  a  personal  God. 
He  may  keep,  if  he  pleases,  the  name, 
but  “  a  stream  of  tendency”  or  even  an 
undefined  ”  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness”  can  but  be  called  God  in 
a  sense  alien  to  that  which  has  been  put 
on  it  and  analogous  names  since  human 
consciousness  first  woke  to  the  conception 
of  a  Being  like  to  but  greater  than  our¬ 
selves.  Unless  he  were  like  us,  he  could 
not  expect  us  to  be  like  him,  while  the 
thought  of  one  whose  goodness  is  the 
explanation  and  model  of  human  virtue 
if  to  many  that  which  alone  makes 
moral  life  possible.  And  if  God  be  liv¬ 
ing  and  personal,  and  the  church  a  liv¬ 
ing  body  sanctioned,  even  framed  by 
him — premises  taken  for  granted  by  the 
enormous  majority  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians — it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
organs,  so  to  speak,  of  miracle  became 
atrophied  at  some  date  not  precisely 
fixed,  and  that  the  Being  who  once  acted 
through  organs  and  agents,  has  now 
ceased  to  act  at  all  in  any  true  manner. 
Once  more  we  are  not  here  asserting  nor 
deny  ing  a  personal  God,  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  but  if  there  be  such  he  must  act, 
and  if  he  have  not  retired  from  govern¬ 
ing  must  show  that  he  governs.  The 
difference  between  the  maker  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  continues  to  ply  its  appoint¬ 
ed  task  mechanically  and  even  brutally, 
and  the  intelligent  upholder  of  a  living 
organism  such  as  the  church  is  usually 
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assumed  to  be,  is  the  gift  of  miracles. 
And  this  the  Catholic  Church  claims 
as  her  constant  birthright,  potentially 
wherever  there  are  relics  of  her  .Master 
and  his  followers,  or  traces  of  their 
special  presence  and  interest,  actually 
in  the  daily  mystery  of  the  mass,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  sacramental  graces. 

Two  doctrines,  closely  connected  one 
with  the  other,  act  on  many  persons  as 
red  rags  on  a  bull — purgatory  and  in¬ 
dulgences.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
harm  the  first  of  these  can  do  to  any 
one.  We  all  remember  the  facetious  re¬ 
mark  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland 
to  his  Protestant  rival,  who  declined  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,"  Faith, 
you  may  go  further  and  fare  worse 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  stoutest 
opponents  of  the  cleansing  fixe  are  those 
who  earnestly  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
hell — of  course  for  others  and  not  for 
themselves.  Unless,  however,  it  be 
maintained  that  the  mere  pronunciation 
of  a  shibboleth  is  to  free  the  soul  from 
sin,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  joys  of 
heaven,  the  very  conception  of  a  penal 
involves  that  of  a  purgatorial  fire.  For 
there  are  surely  those  who,  as  the  Scotch 
proverb  has  it,  are  “  ower  bad  for  bless¬ 
ing  and  ower  guid  for  banning,"  for 
whom  there  must  needs  be  a  time  in 
which  to  "purge  themselves  before  they 
rise  to  the  clear  vision  of  eternal  day, 
a  place  or  state  in  which  pardonable 
offences  may  be  pardoned,  and  the 
earthly  dross  be  burned  away  from  th: 
pure  gold  of  the  immortal  soul.  Purga¬ 
tory  is  logically  involved  in  the  thought 
of  hell  and  in  the  thought  of  heaven  ; 
the  true  alternative  to  it  is  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  severance  between  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  the  transference  of  the 
one  to  eternal  torment,  the  other  to 
eternal  delight,  but  the  arefifiovct  vf/ype- 
Tuv  vnvov  of  the  Greek  poet,  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  For  who  is  fit 
for  hell  or  heaven  ?  Even  of  the  evil,  a 
Catholic  theologian,  who  did  not  mince 
his  words  nor  take  a  rose-colored  view 
of  the  future  state,  has  said  that  Judas 
is  the  only  soul  of  whose  damnation  we 
are  quite  certain,  and  surely  there  are 
many  l)elievers  at  least  equally  hopeful. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  Catholic, 
but  one  of  the  strictest  of  Scotch  Protes¬ 
tants,  the  great  Edward  Irving,  who  ob¬ 
jected  thus  vehemently  to  that  shibbo¬ 


leth  of  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  In 
his  "  Discourse  on  Judgment  to  Come" 
he  says  : 

Now  what  difference  is  it  whether  the  active 
spirit  of  a  man  is  laid  asleep  by  the  comfort  of 
the  holy  wafer,  and  extreme  unction  to  be  his 
viaticum  and  his  passport  to  heaven,  or  by 
the  constant  charm  of  a  few  words  sounded 
and  sounded,  and  eternally  sounded,  about 
Christ’s  sufficiency  to  save  ?  In  the  holy 
name  <>f  Christ  and  the  three  times  holy  name 
of  God.  have  they  declared  aught  to  men.  or 
are  they  capable  of  declaring  aught  to  men, 
which  should  not  work  upon  men  the  desire 
and  the  power  of  holiness?  Why  then  do  I 
hear  the  constant  babbling  about  simple  re¬ 
liance  and  simple  dependence  upon  Chrisr, 
instead  of  most  scriptural  and  sound-minded 
calls  to  activity  and  perseverance  alter  every 
perfection?  And  oh!  they  will  die  mantled 
in  their  vain  delusion  as  the  Catholic  dies, 
and  when  the  soothing  voice  of  their  consola¬ 
tory  teacher  is  passed  into  inaudible  distance. 
Conscience  will  arise  with  pensive  Reflection 
and  pale  Fear,  her  two  daughters,  to  take  an 
account  of  the  progress  and  exact  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  mind. 

By  all  means  let  those  who  please  deny 
purgatorial  fire  and  purgatory  of  any 
kind,  but  in  consistency  the  jo>s  of 
heaven  must  vanish  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  dismal  hell  appointed  for  those 
who  sin  in  a  different  manner  to  the  as- 
sertor  of  it,  and  for  the  holders  of  a 
different  faith.  Where  in  such  a  case 
would  be  the  hope  and  comfort  of  many 
a  Christian  ? 

Ever  since,  and  even  before,  Luther 
nailed  his  theses  on  the  church  door  at 
Wittenberg,  the  very  name  of  indul¬ 
gences  has  been  a  by-word  among  men. 
Catholics  themselves  have  often  had  to 
speak  of  them  with  bated  breath,  and  in 
a  Protestant  country  the  word  is  little 
seen.  Every  Catholic  is  quite  aware 
that  his  doctrine  is  capable  of  the  most 
complete  defence,  or  he  would  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  hold  it,  but  he  would  fully  admit 
that  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  devel¬ 
oped  to  so  large  an  extent  for  financial 
reasons,  to  supply  the  money  needed  for 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  carried  to  an 
excess  by  vulgar  monks  who  turned 
pedlers  with  these  as  their  wares,  has 
brought  discredit  on  the  doctrine  itself, 
as  well  as  on  its  abuses.  But  this,  how¬ 
ever  natural,  is  unfair.  What  is  really 
held  by  the  Roman  Church  is  briefly 
this  :  for  the  sake  of  good  deeds,  done 
either  by  a  man  himself  or  by  some  other 
person,  certain  penalties  of  misdeeds 
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may  be,  under  conditions,  set  aside  ;  or  form,  and,  ^s  far  as  I  remember,  of  this 
to  speak  technically,  an  indulgence  is  a  form  alone,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
"  remission  of  the  punishment  still  due  what  were  termed  “  exemptions”  for 
to  sin  after  sacramental 'absolution,  this  well-executed  maps.  A  small  piece  of 
remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of  the  corner  of  the  map  which  deserved 
conscience  and  before  God,  and  being  praise  was  torn  off,  signed  with  the  mas- 
made  by  an  application  of  the  treasurer  ter’s  initials,  and  handed  to  the  artist, 
of  the  church  on  the  part  of  a  lawful  Perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterward  the  same 
superior.”  As  in  the  social  so  in  the  boy  was  accidentally  late  for  school,  and 
moral  code,  a  transgression'  may  be  of  ordered  to  write  out  fifty  lines  of  Virgil 
the  slightest  or  of  the  gravest  character,  as  a  punishment.  When  the  time  came 
We  may  offend  against  social  law  by  for  producing  the  lines,  he  presented  in- 
neglecting  to  raise  our  hat  to  a  lady,  or  stead  his  “  exemption,”  which  was  ac- 
by  running  away  with  our  neighbor’s  cepted  without  a  word  ;  his  previous 
wife.  For  the  one  transgression  the  merits  had  gained  him  an  indulgence, 
penalty  may  be  that  the  lady  forgets  to  I  have  some  impression,  though  my 
ask  us  to  her  next  evening  party,  for  the  memory  in  this  serves  me  but  imperfect- 
graver  offence  are  the  law-courts,  possi-  ly,  that  the  transfer  of  exemptions  was 
bly  a  heavy  money  fine  and  exclusion  at  least  tacitly  allowed,  even  if  not  di- 
from  all  decent  society.  So,  in  the  same  rectly  sanctioned,  but  I  speak  under 
way,  an  offence  against  the  moral  law  correction.  If  it  so  chanced  that  a 
may  vary  from  an  indulged  tendency  to  graver  fault  had  been  committed  than 
lie  too  long  in  bed,  or  to  be  drowsy  in  the  mere  venial  offence  of  being  late  for 
church,  to  the  gravest  sins  of  which  school,  talking  in  class,  or  the  like,  and 
poor  human  nature  is  capable  ;  and  the  that  the  offender  then  presented  an  ex¬ 
church  draws  a  very  intelligible  distinc-  emption,  not  only  was  it  not  received  in 
tion  between  mortal  and  venial  sin,  mak-  lieu  of  punishment,  but  the  very  plead¬ 
ing  also  a  difference  between  two  kinds  ing  the  excuse  was  held  to  deepen  the 
of  punishment  which  fall  on  the  offender  fault  ;  and  here,  on  a  lower  ground,  was 
and  the  two  kinds  of  forgiveness  need*  all  the  distinction  between  motral  and 
ed.  The  one  punishment  is  temporal,  venial  sin.  We  read  in  the  papers  that 
and,  if  we  may  say  so,  trivial,  the  other  the  same  school  has  lately  been  granted 
spiritual  and  eternal,  and  it  is  to  the  an  extra  week  of  holidays  on  account  of 
passing  punishment,  whether  in  this  the  marriage,  that  is  to  say,  the  ”  mer- 
world  'or  the  next,  that  an  indulgence  its,”  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  If  there 
can  alone  apply.  .  be  nothing  immoral  in  giving  boys  a 

Now  if  it  ^  a  shocking  thing  that  for  holiday  because  some  one  else  is  mar- 
the  remission  of  temporal  punishment  tied,  or  in  forgiving  a  trivial  misdeed  for 
men  should  be  entitled  to  draw  on  a  the  sake  of  previous  good  conduct,  we 
store  of  merits  not  their  own,  or  on  their  fail  to  see  the  moral  iniquity  of  remit- 
previous  good  deeds,  the  objector,  if  ting  temporal  punishment  of  sin  on  ac- 
consistent,  must  refuse  to  accept  any  count  of  the  merits  of  the  saints,  or  of  a 
kind  of  vicarious  merit,  and  apply  his  devotion  sedulously  performed  And 
law  of  stem  and  unflinching  morality  to  this  is  all  that  was  ever  claimed  for 
all  cases  in  which  aught  is  done  for  an-  indulgences,  rightly  understood.  The 
other's  sake,  or  in  remembrance  of  the  acts  are,  it  is  true,  on  altogether  differ- 
past.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  ent  planes,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
usage  at  Eton,  which  seemed  to  the  and  a  principle  is  independent  of  magni- 
present  writer,  when  only  a  boy  of  thir-  tude,  it  “  shuns  the  lore  of  nicely  calcu- 
teen,  exactly,  though  perhaps  uninten-  lated  less  or  more.”  And  if  indeed 
tionally,  framed  on  the  lines  of  ecclesias-  there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  applica- 
tical  indulgences.  The  “  Remove”  was  tion  of  the  merits  of  one  to  the  needs  of 
a  part  of  the  school  in  which  geography  and  her,  a  far  larger  fabric  than  was  at 
and  history  were  especially  studied,  and  first  contemplated  must  crumble  under 
the  making  of  maps  was  a  weekly  exer-  the  blast  of  displeasure,  for  surely  the 
cise,  to  which  an  importance  was  at-  whole  Christian  religion  stands  on  no 
tached  beyond  their  real  value  as  a  other  foundation,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
means  of  teaching.  The  masters  of  this  bered  that  objections  to  the  intrinsic 
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morality  of  the  whole  “  scheme  of  Reve¬ 
lation,”  as  it  is  called,  have  been  based 
on  the  simple  fact  of  its  vicarious  char¬ 
acter. 

To  pass  to  another  subject.  The 
elder  Quakers,  strict  Jews,  and  Moham¬ 
medans  are  consistent  in  the  objections 
they  raise  to  the  use  of  images,  holding 
as  literally  binding  on  all  the  order  to 
make  no  representation  of  any  creature. 
But  apart  from  such  stem  Puritans,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  possessor  of  a  book 
of  photographs,  or  who  hangs  in  his 
room  the  portraits  of  relatives  who  tend 
him  no  longer  on  earth,  or  the  great  and 
wise  who  have  helped  to  nurture  his 
mind,  can  reasonably  object  to  such  aids 
to  thought  and  devotion  as  hang  and 
stand  in  the  churches.  If  in  rude  and 
barbarous  countries  the  symbol  is  now 
and  then  in  danger  of  being  mistaken 
for  the  thing  signified,  it  may  possibly 
be  a  question  whether  the  authorities  in 
that  place  or  country  w’ould  not  do  well 
to  minimize,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
devotion  paid  to  such  sacred  objects. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds 
they  should  be  bound  to  do  even  so 
much  as  this,  unless  the  whole  theory 
that  the  divine  power  is  exhibited  through 
material  symbols  is  to  break  down.  So 
long  as  any  graces  and  gifts  are  so  given, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  to  this  or 
that  sacred  emblem  God  may  not  have 
attached  them  in  a  special  manner,  and 
just  as  he  is  often  understood  to  grant  a 
large  portion  of  his  spirit  to  one  marred 
and  uncomely  like  St.  Paul,  so  it  w'ere 
not  unlike  his  usual  dealings  that  the 
image  or  picture  specially  chosen  by  him 
should  be  not  the  work  of  a  Michael 
.■\ngelo  or  a  Fra  Angelico,  but  some 
rude  doll  or  daubed  canvas,  into  which 
the  simple  workman  had  put  more  piety 
than  art.  So  long  as  in  things  of  every¬ 
day  life  some  special  human  interest  may 
centre  in  this  or  that  portrait  quite  apart 
from  the  artistic  merits,  a  special  sacred 
interest  may  be  given  to  some  particular 
portrait  of  Christ  or  his  saints,  and  the 
same  power  which  directs  the  affections, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  devotion  and 
piety  are  the  gifts  of  God,  may  grant  in 
answer  to  that  devotion  corresponding 
benefits.  The  whole  cultus  of  images 
seems  a  part  of  that  sentiment  which 
flows  out  in  all  portraiture  of  those  we 
New  Seeies.— Voi-  XXXVI.,  No.  6 


love.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  to  the  deep¬ 
est  affections  that  which  is  useful  and 
praiseworthy  when  applied  to  the  more 
shallow  and  fleeting. 

The  whole  claims  and  powers  of  the 
priesthood  appear  to  be  involved  in  the 
very  conception  of  a  church,  as  a  church 
is  involved  in  that  of  a  living  and  ruling 
God.  Of  all  the  absurd  notions  w'hich 
ever  obtained  large  sway  over  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  perhaps  the  most  singular  is 
that  a  Supreme  Being,  who  for  ages  had 
spoken  to  men  by  direct  communication, 
or  by  ministers  and  prophets  having  a 
special  gift  of  his  own  Spirit,  who  at  the 
last  sent  his  Son  with  a  message,  should, 
when  he  recalled  that  Son,  have  simply 
put  the  record  of  all  these  transactions 
in  a  book  and  given  to  none  any  au¬ 
thoritative  power  of  interpretation. 
Conceive  a  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  without  judges  to  declare, 
interpret,  and  administer,  or  a  work  on 
medicine  which,  without  training,  with¬ 
out  study  of  physiology  or  anatomy, 
every  one  should  understand  as  he 
pleased  ;  yet  an  uninterpreted  Bible  is 
more  incoherent,  more  monstrous  than 
either  of  these.  It  unfolds  to  the  unin¬ 
structed  eye  contradictory  statements, 
and  upholds  for  admiration  and  pattern 
states  of  society  and  theories  of  morals 
wholly  alien  to  our  own,  and  to  others 
approved  by  itself.  But  the  claim  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  in  all  points 
of  faith  it  has  divine  guidance,  and 
therefore  speaks  with  authority,  is  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  it  would  seem  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  a  living,  active,  yet 
unseen  and  unheard  ruler,  that  there 
should  be  some  interpreter  of  his  will  to 
men.  From  another  point  of  view  the 
priesthood  is  the  organized  and  orderly 
ministry  of  those  powers  which  belong 
to  the  church  as  a  whole.  If  it  should 
be  maintained  that  the  church  is  another 
name  for  collective  humanity  considered 
on  its  religious  side,  in  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  may  lie  the  reconciliation  of  opin¬ 
ions  which  now  are  widely  separated. 
Considered  in  this  light,  should  the 
priest  declare  the  forgiveness  of  the 
penitent,  his  absolution  has  in  the  first 
place  its  human  side.  He  expresses  the 
judgment  of  humanity  that  the  sin  is  not 
one  which  should  shut  out  the  penitent 
from  the  fellowship  or  the  kindly  rela- 
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tions  of  men.  If  men  are  hard  and  carried  forward  by  those  who  shall 


merciless,  unforgiving  and  unjust,  Man 
is  not  so  ;  the  ultimate  judgment  is  of 
the  best  of  the  race  ;  humanity  is  the 
ideal  man.  And  in  this  aspect — we  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  another— the 
absolution  of  God  pronounced  by  the 
priest  is  the  ratification  of  the  absolu* 
tion  of  man.  “  Hath  no  man  con* 
demned  thee  ?  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.  ’  ’ 

We  may,  it  is  true,  take  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  human  race  and  of 
the  world.  We  may  assert  that  all  we 
see  and  know  is  an  assembly  of  men, 
how  placed  here  we  know  not,  from 
whom  deriving  their  being  we  cannot 
tell,  yet  probably  elaborated  by  the  slow 
toil  of  the  ages  from  creatures  infinitely 
below  our  present  state.  We  may  trace 
their  development  from  the  first  organ¬ 
ic  blastules,  themselves  resultant  from 
chemical  changes  of  which  we  know 
nothing  in  organic  matter,  till,  after  ages 
the  very  enumeration  of  which  makes 
the  brain  reel,  “  at  the  last  arose  the 
man.”  Then  dismissing  all  thoughts  of 
their  origin,  we  may  see  these  beings 
gradually  casting  off  habits  which  are 
called  evil  because  they  make  fellow  life 
and  society  impossible.  We  may  see 
them  striving  ever  upward,  pressing  for¬ 
ward  to  some  absolutely  unknown  goal, 
forming  to  themselves  visions  of  what  it 
may  be,  bright  and  beautiful,  or  dark 
and  hateful,  to  dismiss  them  with  a  sigh, 
and  acquiesce  in  their  ignorance  once 
more.  So  far  as  any  man  dare  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  the  days  to  come,  he  may  fore¬ 
see  that  this  collective  humanity  of 
which  he  forms  a  part  has  in  the  future 
a  grander  outlook,  grander  possibilities, 
than  have  ever  yet  been  realized.  If 
the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change,  and  no  end 
comes  within  the  ken  of  the  wildest 
speculation,  he  may  be  content  not  to 
know.  So  also  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  destiny  of  each  separate  unit  of  the 
great  whole,  but  think  it  most  probable 
that  each  having  fulfilled  his  term  of 
years  is  resolved  mentally  and  bodily 
into  the  elements  from  which  he  came, 
leaving  his  imperishable  part,  the  few 
good  deeds  he  has  done,  and  the  few 
noble  thoughts  which  have  been  his,  to 
be  used  up  again,  transmuted  and 


come. 

And  such  are  conceptions  which  sat¬ 
isfy  many.  But  those  whom  they  do 
not  satisfy,  those  who  cling  to  the  words 
of  the  old  beliefs,  “  Credo  in  unum 
Deuni^"  will  surely  and  increasingly  find 
more  than  they  thought  enwrapped  in 
the  notion  of  a  God,  of  a  church,  of  a 
priesthood.  A  larger  number  of  men 
will  constantly  be  constrained  to  admit, 
at  least  in  some  metaphysical  and  tran¬ 
scendental  sense,  the  very  dogmas  of 
the  Church  Catholic  they  have  most 
spurned.  If,  admitting  the  postulates 
of  Christianity,  they  admit  also  the  spirit 
of  criticism,  they  may  find  themselves 
denying  such  fundamental  principles  as 
omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus^  and  that 
there  is  no  escape  of  a  logical  conclusion 
from  given  premises.  He  who  begins 
to  deny  that  a  God  who  is  infinitely 
great  is  also  infinitely  little,  to  scoff  at 
the  efficacy  of  relics,  to  scruple  at  the 
power  of  multiplication  which  may  exist 
in  portions  of  the  true  cross,  as  under 
sacred  manipulation  loaves  and  fishes 
multiplied  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  may 
find  that  his  criticism  leads  him  far,  first 
to  the  denial  of  biblical  stories,  then  to 
that  of  the  whole  supernatural  guidance 
of  life  and  the  universe. 

And  if  such  be  the  case,  the  morality 
which  is  now  based  on  the  supernatural 
may  fail  him,  and  leave  him  stranded 
and  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  his  pas¬ 
sions,  unless  he  shall  have  replaced  it  by 
a  morality  founded  on  naturalism,  not 
on  supematuralism  ;  on  evolution,  and 
not  on  revelation.  This  scheme  of 
morals  is  as  yet  hardly  formulated  ;  it 
is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  or 
to  prophesy  whether  it  will  ever  become 
a  rule  of  life  for  the  ignorant,  the  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  the  humble. 

No  doubt  for  many  years  to  come 
there  will  be  those  who  walk  on  some 
middle  way,  accepting  a  portion,  yet  re¬ 
jecting  much  of  what  once  was  un¬ 
doubted  by  all  but  a  bold  and  eager 
minority.  Men  are  not  yet  guided 
wholly  by  logic  or  by  reason  ;  their 
prejudices,  their  fancies,  and  their  wills 
are  equally  to  be  considered  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  what  any  may  do.  Yet  the 
conflict  is  becoming  more  apparent,  the 
issue  is  narrowing,  and  it  has  seemed 
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not  out  of  place  that  one  who  feels  the  the  impossibility  of  accepting  the  Cath- 
enormous  importance  of  the  struggle  of  olic  solution,  should  state  in  a  few  clear 
faith  and  unfaith,  the  difficulty  of  ac-  words  what  seems  to  him  this  great 
cepting  either  hypothesis,  but  mainly  dilemma. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A  MYSTERY  OF  .THE  PACIFIC. 


Far  away  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Asia  for 
thousands  of  miles  to  the  east,  there  ex¬ 
tends  a  vast  series  of  archipelagoes  and 
island  groups,  partly,  without  doubt, 
the  remains  of  a  former  continent  now 
merged  beneath  the  waves.  Here  is 
the  far-famed  Coral  Sea,  with  its  count¬ 
less  islets,  and  calm  lagoons  ;  and  here 
are  numberless  volcanic  islands,  rich  in 
luxuriant  vegetation,  where  Nature 
seems  to  have  been  especially  prodigal 
of  her  gifts,  but  which  are  ever  the  sjjort 
of  the  terrible  subterranean  forces  that 
act  with  such  fearful  potency  through¬ 
out  all  this  region.  Till  comparatively 
recent  times,  little  was  known  for  cer¬ 
tain  with  respect  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Mendana  and  other  pioneers  of 
exploration  had,  it  is  true,  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject  ;  but  the  tales  of 
early  travellers  were  mixed  up  with  many 
wild  improbabilities  and  exaggerations. 
Dim  stories  floated  about  of  the  savage 
nature  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 
of  the  exploits  of  Dampier  or  of  the 
Spanish  buccaneers.  Tales,  too,  of  the 
fabulous  wealth  to  be  derived  from  trad¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific,  found  ready  listeners 
everywhere  ;  and  the  public  credulity 
on  the  subject  was  too  clearly  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Of  late  years,  through  the  discoveries 
of  gallant  explorers,  we  have  learned 
more  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and 
many  old  illusions  have  been  dispelled. 
But,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction  ;  and  the  facts  to 
w'hich  we  are  about  to  draw  attention 
will  yield  in  their  wonderful  nature  to 
none  of  the  strange  and  fantastic  tales 
with  which  sea-captains  were  formerly 
wont  to  astonish  the  credulous  at  home. 

In  the  far  East,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  outpost  of  the  South  Sea  groups,  is 
a  solitary  volcanic  island  called  Easter 
Island.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  miles 
east  of  Pitcairn,  the  next  island  in  the 
series,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Salas-y- 
Gomez,  a  small  rock  without  inhabitants 


or  vegetation,  there  is  no  land  between 
it  and  South  America,  which  lies  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  to  the  east. 
Easter  Island  is  only  eleven  miles  by 
four  broad  ;  yet  in  this  small  space  is 
crowded  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  collection  of  remains  of 
a  prehistoric  p>eople  to  be  found  on  the 
earth.  At  the  south-west  end  are  nearly 
a  hundred  houses,  built  of  stone,'  with 
walls  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  inside 
of  the  walls  is  lined  with  upright  slabs 
of  stone,  painted  in  black,  white,  and 
red,  with  figures  of  animals  and  birds, 
and  with  other  designs.  The  houses  are 
roofed  in  with  overlapping  slabs  of 
stone.  In  some  of  the  houses,  numbers 
of  univalve  shells  have  been  found. 
Near  these  wonderful  ruins,  the  rocks 
are  carved  into  fantastic  shapes  or  faces, 
most  of  the  sculptures  being  now  almost 
overgrown  with  bush  and  underwood. 
The  present  inhabitants  know  nothing 
whatever  of  these  houses,  which,  exist¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  such  large  numbers, 
seem  to  point  inevitably  to  a  former  race 
of  natives  of  far  higher  civilization. 

VVe  can  understand  that  a  former  race 
may  have  erected  the  houses  and  carved 
the  sculptures  mentioned  above,  won¬ 
derful  as  they  are  compared  with  the 
huts  of  the  existing  natives.  What  fol¬ 
lows  is,  however,  more  difficult  of  expla¬ 
nation.  On  nearly  every  promontory 
are  erected  huge  stone  platforms,  facing 
the  sea,  and  presenting  a  front  some¬ 
times  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The 
stones  composing  these  platforms  are 
often  six  feet  long,  and  are  fitted  to¬ 
gether  without  cement.  The  top  of  the 
platform  is  generally  about  thirty  feet 
broad  ;  and  the  structures  being  built 
on  sloping  ground,  the  wall  facing  the 
interior  of  the  island  is  only  about  a  yard 
high.  Another  terrace,  a  hundred  feet 
broad,  is  levelled  landward,  and  ends 
also  in  a  wall  of  stone.  On  these  im¬ 
mense  platforms  are  great  pedestals  of 
stone,  on  which  once  stood  gigantic 
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statues,  which,  however,  are  now  all  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  about 
thrown  down  and  partially  mutilated,  thirty-five  feet  high.  It  is  built  of 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  plat-  basalt,  the  stones  being  in  some  cases 
form  near  the  crater  of  Otouli,  which  twenty-five  feet  long.  On  passing 
are  still  erect.  Some  of  these  images  through  a  gateway  in  this  wall,  a  court. 


were  thirty-seven  feet  high  ;  but  the 
average  height  was  about  sixteen  or  sev¬ 
enteen  feet,  other  statues  being  much 
smaller.  The  heads  of  these  sculptured 
images  are  flat,  and  were  formerly 
capped  by  crowns  of  red  tufa,  a  stone 
that  is  found  only  at  a  crater  called 
Terano  Hau,  near  which  have  been 
found  a  number  of  crowns  ready  for  re¬ 
moval  to  the  statues.  The  faces  are 
square,  and  are  said  to  be  of  a  disdain¬ 
ful  expression,  the  lips  thin,  and  the 
eye-sockets  remarkably  deep,  perhaps  to 
admit  of  the  insertion  of  eyeballs  formed 
of  obsidian,  which  is  also  found  on  the 
island. 

Captain  Cook,  who  during  his  second 
voyage  visited  Easter  Island,  remarks 
that  the  shade  of  one  of  these  statues 
was  sufficient  to  shelter  all  his  party — 
nearly  thirty  persons.  He  believed 
them  to  be  burv’ing-places  for  certain 
tribes  or  families.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  intention  of  the 
sculptors,  the  present  natives  can  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of 
these  wonderful  monuments.  They  pos¬ 
sess,  however,  small  wooden  carved  fig¬ 
ures,  but  totally  different  in  features 
from  the  stone  images.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  houses,  platforms, 
and  statues  are  all  relics  of  a  remote 
age.  The  natives  have  a  tradition  that 
they  formerly  migrated  to  their  present 
abode  from  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Low  Archipelago  ;  but  this  throws  little 
light  on  the  subject.  How,  in  any  age, 
could  a  people  furnished  only  with  a 
stone  chisel — for  the  Polynesians  are  still 
in  the  Stone  epoch — have  car>-ed  such 
statues  by  hundreds  and  built  such  enor¬ 
mous  platforms  ?  And  the  difficulty  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  small  size 
and  complete  isolation  of  the  island. 
At  present,  Easter  Island  remains  the 
greatest  mystery  of  the  Pacific — one  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  world. 

The  ruins  of  Ponape,  however,  are 
scarcely  more  easily  explained  than 
those  we  have  been  describing.  Ponapfe 
is  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  is 
about  fourteen  miles  long  by  twelve  in 
width.  On  the  bank  of  a  creek  in  the 
Metalanien  harbor  stands  a  massive  wall 


inclosed  by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  is 
reached.  This  court  is  now  almost 
hidden  in  parts  by  luxuriant  vegetation  ; 
but  on  investigation,  a  terrace  eight  feet 
high  and  twelve  broad  is  found  to  run 
round  the  inside  of  the  inclosing  wall. 
Low  walls  running  north  and  south  di¬ 
vide  the  court  into  three  parts,  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  closed 
chamber  fourteen  feet  square,  roofed 
over  with  basaltic  columns. 

The  labor  of  building  these  structures 
must  have  been  enormous,  for  there  are 
no  basaltic  rocks  within  ten  miles,  with 
an  intervening  country  thickly  wooded 
and  precipitous.  Such  an  exploit  is 
evidently  entirely  out  of  the  power  of 
the  present  savage  inhabitants.  The 
theory  that  the  buildings  were  the  work 
of  Spanish  buccaneers  is  also  untenable. 
No  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been 
offered  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Piaster 
Island,  we  seem  driven  to  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  an  ancient  civilization  extending 
over  some  parts  at  least  of  the  Pacific. 
Admitting  this,  we  might  suppose  that 
Easter  Island  was  chosen,  possibly  ex¬ 
pressly  on  account  of  its  isolation,  as 
the  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  some 
confederacy  or  group  of  tribes,  who 
might  by  their  joint  labors  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  mighty  structures  which  now 
baffle  the  archaeologist.  On  the  same 
supposition,  the  buildings  at  Ponapu 
might  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  the  gods  of  some  powerful  na¬ 
tion.  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
If  there  ever  was  such  a  civilization, 
which  way  did  it  spread  ?  Was  it  from 
the  West  or  from  the  P^ast  ?  .\nd  in 
either  case,  how  can  we  account  for  its 
spontaneous  growth  in  such  an  isolated 
region  and  under  conditions  so  unfavor¬ 
able  ?  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  answer  ;  probably  they 
will  always  remain  unanswered.  The 
past  history  of  the  South  Seas  is  veiled 
in  deep  obscurity.  Could  we  but  gain 
an  insight  into  the  remote  past  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  perhaps  a  picture 
would  be  revealed,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  tales  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  of 
Peru  would  sink  into  insignificance. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 
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“DAME  AUTUMN  HATH  A  MOURNFUL  FACE.” 

Summer  is  dead  :  too  soon  her  radiant  shape 
Beneath  a  humid  pall  of  leaves  is  laid  ; 

Too  soon  is  fled  the  swallow,  to  escape 
The  biting  wind,  and  winter’s  cruel  shade. 

Summer  is  dead  :  the  w'eeping  forest  tree 
Repeats  the  cry  amid  its  falling  leaves  ; 

Past  is  the  cheerful  hum  of  laden  bee. 

Vanished  the  mellow  glory  of  the  sheaves. 

Now  do  grim  shadows  usher  in  the  night. 

That  follows  fast  upon  the  shortened  day  ; 

More  boldly  doth  the  night-bird  wing  her  flight. 

And  croak  defiance  to  the  moon’s  wan  ray. 

Now  doth  the  peasant,  hastening  sadly  home. 

Trembling,  recall  come  half-forgotten  tale  ; 

How  in  the  chill  of  evening,  elf  and  gnome 
Sporting,  hold  revel  high  on  hill  and  dale. 

Up  from  the  deep  moist  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Autumn  arising  shakes  her  dewy  hair. 

And  leaves  the  sedgy  marshes  of  her  birth 
To  soar  aloft  ;  a  creature  wondrous  fair  ! 

But  pale  and  sad  :  one  slender  hand  upholds 
Above  her  head  a  veil’s  translucent  sheen. 

That  falling,  wraps  within  its  silv’ry  folds 

Her  limbs,  whose  charm  thus  hidden,  yet  is  seen 

A  weird  light  flickers  faintly  round  her  head. 

And  sparkles  on  the  tinted  gossamer 

Of  delicate  wings,  that  to  the  breeze  outspread 
Support  her  flight,  yet  scarcely  seem  to  stir. 

Yet  tears  are  in  her  eyes,  ah  !  mournful  tears  ; 

A  shadow  dims  her  pale  brow  as  of  pain  ; 

Telling  of  faded  hopes  in  vanished  years. 

Of  mirth  and  joys  that  may  not  come  again. 

So  have  I  heard  her  from  her  couch  arise,  ‘ 

When  night  is  full  of  murmurs,  and  the  sound 

Of  the  chill  air  that  rustles  as  she  flies. 

And  the  dead  twigs  that  crackle  to  the  ground. 

And  thus  she  floateth,  brushing  from  the  bough 
The  russet  leaves  that  sadly  linger  there  ; 

And  wreathes  them  into  chaplets  for  her  brow. 

Or  plucks  the  drooping  flowerets  for  her  hair. 

And  while  the  pattering  rain-drops  on  the  grass. 

Fall  with  a  ceaseless  monotone,  the  night 

Enwraps  her,  and  the  stars  behold  her  pass 
Through  the  bleak  darkness  in  her  silent  flight. 
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In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  tt>ok  men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away 
from  the  City  of  Destruction.  We  see  no  white-winged  angels  now.  But  yet  men  are  led 
away  from  threatening  destruction :  a  hand  is  put  into  theirs  which  leads  them  forth  gently 
toward  a  calm  and  bright  land,  so  that  they  look  no  more  backward  ;  and  the  hand  may  be  a 
little  child’s." 


So  spake  a  great  novelist,  whose  say¬ 
ings  are  often  more  bitter  and  more  epi¬ 
grammatic,  but  seldom  perhaps  more 
true.  And  this  is  to  be  valued  not  as  a 
mere  chance  utterance,  but  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  the  beautiful  prose  idyl 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  to  which  George 
Eliot  has  given  the  name,  not  of  the 
bright-haired  saving  messenger,  but  of 
the  old  weaver  whom  she  rescues,  “  Silas 
Mariier.” 

In  George  Eliot’s  other  writings  it 
might  be  easy  to  find  more  passion, 
more  subtlety,  more  so-called  spiritual 
fervor ;  a  more  obvious  humor  and  a 
wider  and  more  varied  range  of  dramat¬ 
ic  power  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  is  so  classic  in  its  unity, 
simplicity,  and  self-involved  complete¬ 
ness  as  “  Silas  Mamer.”  It  is,  to  steal 
a  phrase,  “  a  pure  chrysolite.” 

Here  is  a  story  which  thrills  us  not  so 
much  with  the  love  of  lovers  as  with 
that  eternal  love  which  finds  expression 
in  the  caresses  of  little  dimpled  hands, 
the  kisses  of  baby  lips,  quite  as  truly  as 
in  the  discipline  of  that  vicarious  joy 
and  sorrow  which  go  to  make  the  loves 
and  friendships  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  as  if  the  little  child  who  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it  had  inspired  its  writer  with 
such  a  white  heat  of  creative  genius  that 
the  simple  materials  embraced  within  its 
flame  had  been  crystallized  into  con¬ 
summate  and  unlabored  beauty. 

Possibly  time  alone  will  determine  the 
moral  value  of  George  Eliot’s  teaching  ; 
and  time  itself,  by  introducing  new  and 
complex  conditions,  w’ill  make  its  own 
verdict  of  difficult  and  doubtful  inter¬ 
pretation.  There  are  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  the  subtle  analysis  of  motive, 
and  still  more  the  minute  diagnosis  of 
passion,  must  of  necessity  be  unhealthy 
reading.  There  are  those  on  the  other 
hand  who  assert  that  George  Eliot  is  a 
great  moral  teacher,  and  that  though 
she  does  not,  like  a  great  living  poet, 
expressly  formulate  her  intention  of 


teaching  the  world  the  existence  of 
’’original  sin,”  there  are  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  at  least  equal  importance  which 
George  Eliot  brands  into  the  very  souls 
of  those  who  come  under  her  influence. 
”  Is  there  any  other  writer  of  our  day,” 
they  say,  "  who  has  so  effectually  taught 
us  that  ‘  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ’  — 
moral  death,  and  that  the  value  of  life 
lies  not  in  sordid  happiness,  but  in  lov¬ 
ing  sacrifice  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that 
much-needed  conviction  that  ‘  good 
carpentry  is  God’s  will,’  and  that 
‘  scamped  work  of  any  sort  is  a  moral 
abomination  ’  ?” 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of 
George  Eliot’s  ethics,  he  must  be  a  dar¬ 
ing  man  who  will  deny  that  she  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  genius  ;  and  she  has  that  rare 
gift  of  genius,  a  creative  and  sympathet¬ 
ic  imagination  in  regard  to  children. 
George  Eliot’s  children  are  not  the  mere 
creatures  of  her  fancy.  They  are  not 
impossible  cherubs,  or  wingless  fairies, 
or  idealized  precocities.  When  we  are 
told  that  ”  *  the  little  uns  ’*  addressed 
were  Marty  and  Tommy,  boys  of  nine 
and  seven,  in  little  fustian  tailed  coats 
and  knee-breeches,  relieved  by  rosy 
cheeks  and  black  eyes ;  looking  as 
much  like  their  father  as  a  very  small 
elephant  is  like  a  very  large  one,”  and 
are  in  the  following  sentences  assured, 
concerning  their  baby  sister,  that 
”  Totty,f  having  speedily  recovered 
from  her  threatened  fever,  had  insisted 
on  going  to  church  to-day,  and  especial¬ 
ly  on  wearing  her  red  and  black  neck¬ 
lace  outside  her  tippet,”  we  have  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  Tommy  and 
Marty  and  Totty  are  made  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  and  that  though  we  may  not 
nowadays  meet  little  tail-coats  and  knee- 
breeches  every  Sunday,  yet  we  have 
most  of  us  seen  chubby-faced  boys  and 
innocent  self-important  Totlies  on  their 

*  “  Adam  Bed®,”  p.  i6o. 
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way  to  church  any  number  of  “  Sab¬ 
bath-day  mornings.” 

And  then  there  is  that  delightful 
small  man,  Job  Tudge,  of  whom  more 
anon  ;  and  the  energetic  young  Benja¬ 
min  Garth,  who  sang  the  refrain  to  his 
brother  Alfied’s  declaration  that  Mary 
was  “  an  old  brick,  old  brick,  old 
brick  !”  Those  who  are  in  all  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Gilhrs  love  story  will 
perhaps  remember 

"  Tommy  Bond,  who  had  recently  quitted 
frocks  and  trousers  for  the  severe  simplicity 
of  a  tight  suit  of  corduroys,  relieved  by  numer¬ 
ous  brass  buttons.  Tommy  was  a  saucy  boy, 
impervious  to  all  impressions  of  reverence,  and 
excessively  addicted  to  humming-tops  and 
marbles,  with  which  recreative  resources  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  immoderately  distending 
the  pockets  of  his  corduroys.  One  day,  spin¬ 
ning  his  top  on  the  garden-walk,  and  seeing 
the  ;Vicar  advance  directly  toward  it,  at  that 
exciting  moment  when  it  was  beginning  to 
*  sleep  ’  magnificently,  he  shouted  out  with  all 
the  force  of  his  lungs — ‘  Stop  !  don’t  knock  my 
top  down,  now  !  ’  From  that  day  ‘  little  Cor¬ 
duroys’  bad  been  an  especial  favorite  with 
Mr.  Gilfil,  who  delighted  to  provoke  his  ready 
scorn  and  wonder  by  putting  questions  which 
gave  Tommy  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.” 

Well,  little  Corduroys,  have  they  milked 
the  geese  to  day  ?’ 

'*  ‘  Milked  the  geese  !  why,  they  don’t  milk 
the  geese,  you  silly  !’ 

•“No?  dear  heart?  why,  how  do  the  gos¬ 
lings  live,  then  ?’ 

“  The  nutriment  of  goslings  rather  tran¬ 
scending  Tommy’s  observations  in  natural 
history,  he  feigned  to  understand  this  question 
in  an  exclamatory  rather  than  an  interrogatory 
sense,  and  became  absorbed  in  winding  up 
his  top. 

”  *  Ah,  I  see  you  don’t  know  how  the  gos¬ 
lings  live  !  But  did  you  notice  how  it  rained 
sugar-plums  yesterday?’  (Here  Tommy  be¬ 
came  attentive.)  ‘Why,  they  fell  into  my 
pocket  as  I  rode  along.  You  look  into  my 
pocket  and  see  if  they  didn't.’ 

“Tommy,  without  waiting  to  discuss  the 
alleged  antecedent,  lost  no  time  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  agreeable  consequent, 
for  he  had  a  well-founded  belief  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  diving  into  the  Vicar’s  pocket.  Mr. 
Gilfil  called  it  his  wonderful  pocket,  because, 
as  he  delighted  to  tell  the  ‘y’oung  shavers’ 
and  ‘two  shoes’ — so  he  called  all  little  boys 
and  girls — whenever  he  put  pennies  into  it 
they  turned  into  sugar-plums  or  ginger-bread, 
or  some  other  nice  thing.  Indeed,  little  Bes¬ 
sie  Parrot,  a  flaxen-headed  *  two  shoes,’  very 
white  and  fat  as  to  her  neck,  always  had  the 
admirable  directness  and  sincerity  to  salute 
him  with  the  question — ‘  What  zoo  dot  in  zoo 
pottet  ?’  ”• 

*  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  p.  75. 


George  Eliot  was  doubtless  aware  how 
much  more  tenderly  we  should  think  of 
the  pipe-smoking  old  parson  after  we 
had  caught  this  glimpse  of  him  among 
the  children  of  his  flock.  Here,  as  in 
real  life,  is  a  touchstone  of  character. 

And  how  wonderfully,  in  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  we  have  the  vivid  individuality 
of  the  two  children  before  us. 

As  for  the  immortal  Tom  and 
Maggie,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
secretly  delighted  in  by  the  very  critics 
who  decry  them  ;  and  among  those 
who  find  fault  with  the  portraiture  of 
their  after  life  there  are  surely  few  in¬ 
deed  who  would  not  admit  that  in  de¬ 
scribing  their  childish  days  George 
Eliot’s  drawing  is  nearly  faultless. 

But  the  master  hand  which,  in  “  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,”  and  elsewhere,  pict¬ 
ured  for  us  a  “  brother  and  sister  ” 
who  had 

“  the  self-same  world  enlarged  for  each 

By  loving  difference  of  girl  and  boy," 

has  given  us  other  and  less  noticed 
sketches  of  those  more  ordinary  little 
mortals,  who,  not  possessing  Maggie’s 
passion  or  Tom’s  irtdomitable  will,  are 
yet  as  lovable  as  they  are  common¬ 
place,  and  grow  as  thick  as  daisies  in 
the  common  paths  of  life. 

There  are  Milly  Barton’s  children, 
for  instance.  Milly’s  farewell  to  them 
is  too  sacred  in  its  simple  pathos  to  be 
rudely  snatched  from  its  context  and 
held  up  for  admiration  here,  but  it  is 
tragic  in  its  realistic  truth.  The  pas¬ 
sive  courage  and  self-restraint  of  the 
pale  little  Patty,  the  sympathetic  tears 
of  the  younger  children,  who  cried  “  be¬ 
cause  mamma  was  ill  and  papa  looked 
so  unhappy,”*  but  thought  that  “  per¬ 
haps  next  week  things  would  be  as  they 
used  to  be  again  and  the  misery  of 
the  infantine  Dicky,  who  had  so  lately 
stroked  his  mother’s  hand  as  ”  too 
yovely,”  and  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  irrevocableness  of  death,  was  yet 
suddenly  pierced  with  the  idea  that  his 
mother  “  was  going  away  somewhere” 
— all  are  untainted  by  the  faintest  touch 
of  melodrama  or  maudlin  exaggeration. 
Therefore  they  touch  us  to  the  quick. 

And  at  the  opposite  pole  of  experience 
we  find  the  red  cheeked  Jacob  and 
Addie,  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Israel- 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  p.  63. 
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itish  pawnbroker.  They  are  drawn 
with  merciless  accuracy  ;  yet,  despite  a 
certain  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their 
moral  fibre  (in  startling  contrast  with  the 
refined  and  sensitive  nobleness  of 
another  Jewish  child  in  the  same  story), 
they  are  so  alive  with  all  the  self-impor¬ 
tance  and  exuberant  energy  appropriate 
to  their  age  and  surroundings,  that  we 
love  them  for  their  very  absurdities, 
and  are  refreshed  by  the  unconscious 
humor  which  is  so  large  an  element  in 
all  young  animal  existence,  and  which 
Kingsley  delighted  to  regard  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  responsive  faculty  in  the 
Creative  Mind.  That  man  must  indeed 
be  dead  to  this  exquisite  pleasure  who 
can  read  without  mirth  the  mingled 
pathos  and  fun  of  that  passage  in  "  Dan¬ 
iel  Deronda,”  in  which  the  Jewish  seer, 
trying  with  unselfish  enthusiasm  to  teach 
Jacob  his  religion  of  the  future,  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  small  but  imitative 
Israelite  suddenly  vary  the  performance 
by  standing  on  his  head  and  licking  up 
a  bit  of  money.  It  is  irresistible ; 
though  in  the  midst  of  our  laughter  our 
sympathies  are  somewhat  painfully 
divided  between  the  broken-hearted 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  dying  man, 
noble  in  his  touching  innocence  and 
childlike  unworldliness,  and  the  minor 
woes  of  the  earthly-minded,  but  very 
human  little  boy,  who  is  finally  overcome 
with  tears  in  the  presence  of  the  awful 
warnings  and  denunciations  which  fol¬ 
low,  naturally  failing  altogether  to  per¬ 
ceive  why  his  humble  mimicry  of  acro¬ 
batic  street  performances  should  be 
greeted  with  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
against  the  greed  for  filthy  lucre. 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  “  Felix 
Holt,”*  in  which  Felix  bids  little  Job 
put  out  his  tonfpie,  and  frightens  him 
into  sudden  weeping  by  a  passionate  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  possible  future  sins  of 
that  unruly  member.  But  in  laughter- 
provoking  freshness  this  fails  altogether 
in  comparison  with  Jacob’s  behavior, 
though  it  is  forever  memorable  as  fol¬ 
lowing  on  that  lovely  little  incident  in 
which  Job  precipitates  Esther’s  fate  by 
inquiring,  when  he  sees  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  whether  she  has  “  tut  her  finger.” 

Then,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Jerome’s 
grandchild. 


‘“It  is  a  pretty  surprise,  says  George 
Eliut,  ‘when  one  visits  an  elderly  couple,  to 
see  a  little  figure  enter  in  a  white  frock  with  a 
blond  head  as  smooth  as  satin,  round  blue* 
eyes,  and  a  check  like  an  apple  blossom.  A 
toddling  little  girl  is  a  centre  of  common  feel¬ 
ing  which  makes  the  most  dissimilar  people 
understand  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Tryan  looked 
at  Lizzie  with  that  quiet  pleasure  which  is 
always  genuine. 

“'Here  we  are,  here  we  are!’  said  proud 
grandpapa. 

“‘You  didn’t  think  we’d  got  such  a  little 
gell  as  this,  did  you,  Mr.  Tryan?  Why,  it 
seems  but  th’  other  day  since  her  mother  was 
just  such  another.  This  is  our  little  Lizzie, 
this  is.  Come  an*  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Tryan.  Lizzie ;  come.’ 

“Lizzie  advanced  without  hesitation,  and 
put  out  one  hand,  while  she  fingered  her  coral 
necklace  with  the  other,  and  looked  up  into 
Mr.  Tryan’s  face  with  a  reconnoitring  gaze. 
He  striked  the  satin  head,  and  said  in  his 
gentlest  voice,  ‘  How  do  you  do,  Lizzie  ;  will 
you  give  me  a  kiss?’  She  put  up  her  little 
bud  of  a  mouth,  and  then  retreating  a  little 
and  glancing  down  at  her  frock,  said — 

“  ‘  Dit  id  my  noo  fock.  I  put  it  on  'tod 
you  wad  toming.  Tally  taid  you  wouldn’t 
’ook  at  it.’’ 

“‘Hush,  hush,  Lizzie,  little  gells  must  be 
seen  and  not  heard,’  said  Mrs.  Jerome;  while 
grandpapa,  winking  significantly,  and  looking 
radiant  with  delight  at  Lizzie’s  extraordinary 
promise  of  cleverness,  set  her  upon  her  high 
cane  chair  by  the  side  of  grandma,  who  lost 
no  time  in  shielding  the  beauties  of  the  new 
frock  with  a  napkin.”  * 

For  such  little  wayside  flowers  George 
Eliot  always  finds  a  place  in  the  dusty 
highways  of  life.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  readers  pass 
them  by  unheeded.  Even  forget-me- 
nots  are  not  always  remembered  ;  and 
George  Eliot’s  children  are  never  thrust 
upon  our  notice  as  angels  or  prigs  would 
be.  We  are  not  asked  to  admire  the 
superhuman  beauty  of  their  plumage,  or 
the  superhuman  wisdom  of  their  utter¬ 
ances.  They  are  real  children,  and 
“  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 

Nor  are  we,  in  their  case,  too  often  in¬ 
vited  to  investigate  “  the  very  pulse  of 
the  machine.” 

They  are  usually  kept  well  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  modest  and  well-behaved 
children  should  be,  and  still  more  such 
frank  and  "pushing”  specimens  of 
humanity  as  the  precocious  Jacob 
Cohen. 

George  Eliot  does  not  generally  give 
them  a  conspicuous  place  in  her  stories, 


*  “’Felix  Holt,”  p.  205. 


*  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  p.  236. 
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though  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  and 
“  Silas  Marner”  might,  at  the  first 
glance,  seem  to  contradict  this  state¬ 
ment.  She  does  not  label  them,  “  This 
is  a  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting 
little  girl,”  or,  “  This  is  an  unusual 
and  exceedingly  original  little  boy.” 
She  does  not  hold  them  up  to  notice 
and  say  by  implication,  ”  Look  at  my 
marvellous  creative  power — 1  have  im¬ 
agined  and  described  an  altogether  ex¬ 
ceptional  child  !”  She  has  far  too  much 
of  the  real  instinct  of  an  artist.  She 
does  not  insist  on  the  beauty  of  what 
is  accidental,  still  less  of  what  is  ab¬ 
normal.  Her  children  are  just  such  as 
we  might  ourselves  meet  any  day.  And, 
perhaps,  in  many  instances  we  pass  them 
by  in  the  novels  with  almost  as  brief  a 
glance  as  we  should  give  them  in  the 
street.  They  are  there,  but  they  never 
weary  us.  They  must  be  looked  for 
and  remembered  if  they  are  to  be  loved. 

It  has  been  a  large  part  of  George 
Eliot’s  mission,  perhaps,  to  teach  the 
poetry  of  the  commonplace,  and  to  prove 
to  an  unbelieving  world  that  the  Ideal 
and  the  Real  are  one  ;  that  a  disem¬ 
bodied  ghost  is  no  whit  more  wonderful, 
rather,  perhaps,  less  so,  than  the  ghost 
embodied  in  the  shape  of  an  unhappy 
Bulstrode,  or  even  a  Mrs.  Vincy  with 
pink  cap-ribbons.  And  where  shall  we 
find  more  mystery  in  the  lot  of  imprison¬ 
ed  spirits  than  in  the  lives  of  these  little 
pilgrims  from  the  unseen,  for  whom  the 
vail  is  often  still  a  little  lifted.  ^ 

Doubtless,  George  Eliot’s  loving  and 
viyid  remembrance  of  her  own  early 
years  is,  in  large  measure,  the  secret  of 
her  genius  in  this  direction.  She  has 
herself  said,  “  We  could  never  have 
loved  the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had 
no  children  in  it.”*  But  many  would 
echo  that,  and  honestly  feel  its  truth, 
who  are  nevertheless  altogether  deficient 
in  that  kind  of  imaginative  sympathy  and 
illuminating  memory  which  seem  to  have 
enabled  this  great  novelist  to  enter  into 
the  hidden  experiences  of  child  nature. 
There  is  a  whole  mine  of  wisdom  in 
what  she  writes  concerning  Maggie’s  im¬ 
petuous  and  remorseful  grief  anent  her 
shorn  locks. 

“  ‘  Ah,  my  child,  you  will  have  real  troubles 
to  fret  about  by  and  by,’  is  the  consolation  we 


have  almost  all  of  us  had  administered  to  us 
in  our  childhood,  and  have  repeated  to  other 
children  since  we  have  been  grown  up.  We 
have  alt  of  us  sobbed  so  piteously,  standing 
with  tiny  bare  legs  above  our  little  socks,  when 
we  lost  sight  of  our  mother  or  nurse  in  some 
strange  place  ;  but  we  can  no  longer  recall  the 
poignancy  of  that  moment  and  weep  over  it,  as 
we  do  over  the  remembered  sufferings  of  five 
or  ten'years  ago.  Every  one  of  those  keen  mo¬ 
ments  has  left  its  trace,  and  lives  in  us  still, 
but]  such  traces  have  blent  themselves  irre¬ 
coverably  with  the  firmer  texture  of  our  youth 
and  manhood  ;  and  so  it  comes  that  we  can 
look  on  at  the  troubles  of  our  children  with  a 
smiling  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  their  pain. 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  recover  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  childhood,  not  merely  with  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  he  did  and  what  happened  to  him, 
of  what  he  liked  and  disliked  when  he  was  in 
frock  and  trousers,  but  with  an  intimate  pene¬ 
tration,  a  revived  consciousness  of  what  he  felt 
then  — when  it  was  so  long  from  one  midsum¬ 
mer  to  another?  What  he  felt  when  his 
schoolfellows  shut  him  out  from  their  game 
because  he  would  pitch  the  ball  wrong  out  of 
mere  wilfulness  ;  or  on  a  rainy  day  in  the  holi¬ 
days,  when  he  didn’t  know  how  to  amuse  him¬ 
self,  and  fell  from  idleness  into  mischief,  from 
mischief  into  defiance,  and  from  defiance  into 
sulkiness  ;  or  when  his  mother  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  let  him  have  a  *  tailed  ’  coat  that 
*  half,’  although  every  other  boy  of  his  age  had 
gone  into  tails  already?  Surely  if  we  could 
recall  that  early  bitterness,  and  the  dim 
guesses,  the  strangely  prospectiveless  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  that  gave  the  bitterness  its  inten¬ 
sity,  we  should  not  pooh-pooh  the  griefs  of 
our  children.”  * 

This  follows  immediately  on  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Maggie’s  discomfiture  un¬ 
der  Tom’s  contempt  and  ridicule. 

”  He  hurried  down  stairs  and  left  poor 
Maggie  to  that  bitter  sense  of  the  irrevocable 
which  was  almost  an  everyday  experience  of 
her  small  soul.  She  could  see  clearly  enough, 
now  the  thing  was  done,  that  it  was  very 
foolish,  and  that  she  should  have  to  hear  and 
think  more  about  her  hair  than  ever ;  for 
Maggie  rushed  to  her  deeds  with  passionate 
impulse,  and  then  saw  not  only  their  conse¬ 
quences,  but  what  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  not  been  done,  with  all  the  detail 
and  exaggerated  circumstance  of  an  active 
imagination.  Tom  never  did  the  same  sort  of 
foolish  things  as  Maggie,  having  a  wonderful 
instinctive  discernment  of  what  would  turn 
to  his  advantage  or  disadvantage  ;  and  so  it 
happened, that  though  he  was  much  more  wil¬ 
ful  and  inflexible  than  Maggie,  his  mother 
hardly  eveV  called  him  naughty.  But  if  Tom 
did  make  a  mistake  of  that  sort,  he  espoused 
it  and  stood  by  it;  he  ‘didn’t  mind.’  If  he 
broke  the  lash  of  his  father’s  gig  whip  by 
lashing  the  gate,  he  couldn’t  help  it — the  whip 
shouldn’t  have  got  caught  in  the  hinge.  If 
Tom  Tulliver  whipped  a  gate,  he  was  con- 


*  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  p.  33. 
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vinced,  not  that  the  whipping  of  gates  by  all 
boys  was  a  justifiable  act,  but  that  he,  Tom 
Tuliiver,  was  justifiable  in  whipping  that  par* 
ticular  gate,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  sorry. 
But  Maggie,  as  she  stood  crying  before  the 
glass,  felt  it  impossible  that  she  should  go 
down  to  dinner  and  endure  the  severe  eyes 
and  severe  words  of  her  aunts,  while  Tom, 
and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited  at  table, 
and  perhaps  her  father  and  her  uncles  would 
laugh  at  her — for  if  Tom  had  laughed  at  her, 

of  course  every  one  else  would . Very 

trivial,  perhaps,  this  anguish  seems  to  weather* 
worn  mortals  who  have  to  think  of  Christmas 
bills,  dead  loves,  and  broken  friendships ;  but 
it  was  not  less  bitter  to  Maggie — perhaps  it  was 
even  more  bitter — than  what  we  are  fond  of 
calling  antithetically  the  real  troubles  of  ma* 
ture  life.” 

There  is  here  the  same  vibrating  throb 
of  pained  memory  as  in  that  earlier 
passage  in  the  same  story,  in  which 
George  Eliot  says,  doubtless  with  a 
bitter  intensity  of  meaning  : 

“We  learn  to  restrain  ourselves  as  we  get 
older.  We  keep  apart  when  we  have  quar* 
relied,  express  ourselves  in  well*bred  phrases, 
and  in  this  way  preserve  a  dignified  aliena¬ 
tion,  showing  much  firmness  on  one  side,  and 
swallowing  much  grief  on  the  other.”  * 

But  as  we  look  at  the  bright  or  sad 
faces  of  Tom  and  Maggie,  Eppie  and 
Aaron,  the  boy  Daniel  and  the  little 
Pablo,  of  Totty  and  Marty,  and  Job 
and  Patty,  and  Dorcas's  children,  and 
the  rest,  we  feel  that  there  are  other 
elements  beside  a  burning  recollection 
in  the  power  which  calls  them  into 
being.  The  great  artist,  who  never  had 
a  child  of  her  own,  seems  to  have  thrill¬ 
ed  with  tenderness  for  all  inarticulate 
and  half  articulate  forms  of  being. 
Children,  like  the  birds  and  the  beasts, 
have  often  an  overflowing  abundance  of 
language,  but  it  is  language  which  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  blind 
longings  and  aspirations,  the  wounded 
ambitions,  the  moral  perplexities,  the 
hungry  craving  for  boundless  love,  with 
which  many  a  sensitive  child  is  burden¬ 
ed.  In  this  deepest  sense  childhood  is 
always  more  or  less  dumb,  even  when 
most  noisy  and  talkative.  He  who 
would  understand  a  child  must  not  only 
listen  for  his  words,  which  indeed  are 
often  somewhat  futile,  but  must  learn  to 
read  the  unwritten  speech  of  eyes  and 
hands  and  feet,  and  watch  with  observ¬ 
ant  sympathy  not  only  the  tears  and 


smiles,  but  the  gay  caresses  and  ap¬ 
pealing  gestures  and  quick  blushes, 
which  it  is  possible  to  ignore  or  to  mis¬ 
interpret.  George  Eliot  evidently  de¬ 
lights  in  them,  and  has  described  them 
with  the  same  delicate  touch  as  the 
movements  of  the  little  flying  things  for 
whom  she  spares  a  line  or  two  in  the 
“  Spanish  Gipsy”  : — 

“  A  fountain  near  vase-shapen  and  broad¬ 
lipped. 

Where  timorous  birds  alight  with  tiny  feet. 

And  hesitate  and  bend  wise  listening  ears. 

And  fly  away  again  with  undipped  beak.” 

No  one  who  has  watched  such  birds 
with  observant  affection  can  miss  the 
delicate  truth  of  the  description. 

And  there  is  the  same  light  but  vera¬ 
cious  touch  in  her  delineation  of  the 
bird-like  movements  of  young  human 
creatures — whether  they  have,  like  little 
Aaron  Winthrop,  “  got  a  voice  like  a 
bird,”  or  only,  like  little  Job  Tudge, 
the  gentle  timorousness  of  those  harm¬ 
less  feathered  things.  What  could  be 
more  perfect  than  this  : 

“  Dolly  sighed  gently  as  she  held  out  the 
cakes  to  Silas,  who  thanked  her  kindly,  and 
looked  very  close  at  them,  absently,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  so  at  everything  he  took  into 
his  hand — eyed  all  the  while  by  the  wondering 
bright  orbs  of  the  small  Aaron,  who  had  made 
an  outwork  of  his  mother’s  chair,  and  was 
peeping  round  from  behind  it. 

“ '  There’s  letters  pricked  on  ’em,’  said 
Dolly.  ‘  1  can’t  read  ’em  myself,  and  there’s 
nobody,  not  Mr.  Macey  himself, rightly  knows 
what  they  mean  ;  but  they've  a  good  meaning, 
for  they’re  the  same  as  is  on  the  pulpit-cloth 
at  church.  What  are  they  Aaron,  my  dear  ?  ’ 

“Aaron  retreated  completely  behind  his 
outwork. 

“  ‘  Oh  go.  that’s  naughty,’  said  his  mother, 
mildly.  ‘Well,  whatever  the  letters  are, 
they’ve  a  good  meaning  ;  and  it’s  a  stamp  as 
has  been  in  our  house,  Ben  says,  ever  since 
he  was  a  little  un,  and  his  mother  used  to  put 
it  un  the  cakes,  and  I’ve  allays  put  it  on  too  ; 
for  if  there’s  any  good,  we’ve  need  of  it  i’  this 
world.’ 

“  ‘  It’s  I.  H.  S.,’  said  Silas,  at  which  proof 
of  learning  Aaron  peeped  round  the  chair 
again.”  * 

The  good  Dolly  then  proceeds  to  give 
Marner  a  little  theological  advice  ; 

"  But  now,  little  Aaron,  having  become  used 
to  the  weaver’s  awful  presence,  had  advanced 
to  his  mother’s  side,  and  Silas,  seeming  to 
notice  him  for  the  first  time,  tried  to  return 
Doily’s  signs  of  good  will  by  offering  the  lad 
a  bit  of  lard-cakc.  Aaron  shrank  back  a  little, 


*  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  p.  31. 
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and  rubbed  his  head  against  his  mother’s 
shoulder,  but  still  thought  the  piece  of  cake 
worth  the  risk  of  putting  his  hand  out  for  it. 

“  ‘  Oh,  for  shame,  Aaron,’  said  his  mother, 
taking  him  on  her  lap,  however ;  *  why,  you 
don’t  want  cake  again  yet  a  while.  He’s  won¬ 
derful  hearty,’  she  went  on  with  a  little  sigh 
— ‘  that  he  is,  God  knows.  He’s  my  youngest, 
and  we  spoil  him  sadly,  for  either  me  or  the 
father  must  allays  hev  him  in  our  sight — that 
we  must.’ 

“  She  stroked  Aaron’s  brown  head,  and 
thought  it  must  do  Master  Marner  good  to 
see  such  a  ‘  pictur  of  a  child.’  But  Marner 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  saw  the  neat- 
featured  rosy  face  as  a  mere  dim  round,  with 
two  dark  spots  in  it. 

‘  And  he’s  got  a  voice  like  a  bird — you 
wouldn’t  think,’  Dolly  went  on  ;  ‘he  can  sing 
a  Christmas  carril  as  his  father’s  taught  him  ; 
and  I  take  it  for  a  token  as  he’ll  come  to 
good,  as  he  can  learn  the  good  tunes  so  quick. 
Come,  Aaron,  stan’  up  and  sing  the  carril  to 
Master  Marner,  come.’ 

“Aaron  replied  by  rubbing  his  forehead 
against  his  mother's  shoulder. 

“  ‘  Oh,  that’s  naughty,’  said  Dolly,  gently. 
‘Stan’  up,  when  mother  tells  you,  and  let  me 
hold  the  cake  till  you’ve  done.’ 

“  Aaron  was  not  indisposed  to  display  his 
talents,  even  to  an  ogre,  under  protecting  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  after  a  few  more  signs  of 
coyness,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing  the  backs 
of  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  then  peeping 
between  them  at  Master  Marner,  to  see  if  he 
looked  anxious  for  the ‘carril,’  he  at  length 
allowed  his  liaAd  to  be  duly  adjusted,  and 
standing  behind  the  table,  which  let  him  ap¬ 
pear  above  it  only  as  far  as  his  broad  frill,  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  cherubic  head  untroubled 
with  a  body,  he  began  with  a  clear  chirp,  and 
in  a  melody  that  had  the  rhythm  of  an  indus¬ 
trious  hammer — 

“  ‘  God  rest  you,  merry,  gentlemen. 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day.’” 

What  little  brown -plumaged  bird  was 
ever  more  daintily  described  than  this 
brown-headed,  cherubic  creature,  with 
the  clear  chirp  and  the  shy,  noiseless 
movements,  at  once  self-satisfied  and 
coy  ? 

The  child  heroine,  Caterina,  is  ‘ 
throughout  compared  to  “  a  little  un¬ 
obtrusive  singing-bird,  nestling  so  fond¬ 
ly  under  the  wings  that  were  outstretch¬ 
ed  for  her,  her  heart  beating  only  to  the 
peaceful  rhythm  of  love,  or  fluttering 
with  some  easily  stifled  fear,”  until  it 
“  had  begun  to  know  the  fierce  palpita¬ 
tions  of  triumph  and  hatred.”  But  the 
intense  and  skeptical  melancholy  of  that 
passage  in  which  we  are  asked,  ”  what 
were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble  in 
this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one 


awful  unknown  to  another?  Lighter 
than  the  smallest  centre  of  quivering  life 
in  the  water-drop,  hidden  and  uncared 
for  as  the  pulse  of  anguish  in  the  breast 
of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has  fluttered 
down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought 
food,  and  has  found  the  nest  torn  and 
empty,”  is  belied  by  the  main  current 
of  the  tragedy.  Rather,  does  not  every 
event  in  the  sad  and  beautiful  story  im¬ 
press  us  more  and  more  deeply  with 
what  would  seem  in  those  days  to  have 
been  the  writer’s  own  conviction,  that 
there  is  One  who  "  w’atches  over  His 
children  and  will  not  let  them  do  what 
they  would  pray  with  their  whole  hearts 
not  to  do.”*  Mr.  Gilfil  at  last  believed 
that  ”  they  had  been  carried  through  all 
that  dark  and  weary  way  that  ”  Caterina 
“  might  know  the  depth  of  his  love. 
How  he  would  cherish  her — his  little 
bird  with  the  timid  bright  eye,  and  the 
sweet  throat  which  trembled  with  love 
and  music  !  She  would  nestle  against 
him,  and  the  poor  little  breast  which 
had  been  so  ruffled  and  bruised  should 
be  safe  for  evermore.  ”t  He  tells  her, 
“You  have  seen  the  little  birds  when 
they  are  very  young  and  just  begin  to 
fly,  how  all  their  feathers  are  ruffled 
when  they  are  frightened  or  angry  ;  they 
have  no  power  over  themselves  left, 
and  might  fall  into  a  pit  from  mere 
fright.  You  were  like  one  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  birds.  This  brave,  blunt  parson, 
who,  neither  to  his  dear  love  in  the  days 
of  his  courtship,  nor  to  Dame  Fripp§  in 
the  days  of  his  pipe-smoking,  gray-hair¬ 
ed  bachelorhood,  is  at  all  given  to  “  im¬ 
proving  the  occasion  ”  or  quoting  texts, 
does  no  go  on  to  say  in  so  many  words 
that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
”  without  our  Father  but  is  not  that 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  ? 

And  if  in  later  years  George  Eliot 
makes  Mrs.  Transome  say  that  ”  God 
was  cruel  when  he  made  women,”  she 
never  lets  us  forget  that  what  Mrs. 
Transome  called  ”  cruelty”  was  for  her 
a  just  retribution,  perhaps  also  a  cleans¬ 
ing  hell.  In  this  soft  and  effeminate 
age,  who  shall  say  that  we  did  not  need 
the  lesson  ! 

But  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Transome 


*  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  p.  173. 
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vinced,  not  that  the  whipping  of  gates  by  all 
boys  was  a  justifiable  act.  but  that  he,  Tom 
Tulliver,  was  justifiable  in  whipping  that  par¬ 
ticular  gate,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  sorry. 
But  Maggie,  as  she  stood  crying  before  the 
glass,  felt  it  impossible  that  she  should  go 
down  to  dinner  and  endure  the  serere  eyes 
and  severe  words  of  her  aunts,  while  Tom, 
and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited  at  table, 
and  perhaps  her  father  and  her  uncles  would 
laugh  at  her — for  if  Tom  had  laughed  at  her, 

of  course  every  one  else  would . Very 

trivial,  perhaps,  this  anguish  seems  to  weather¬ 
worn  mortals  who  have  to  think  of  Christmas 
bills,  dead  loves,  and  broken  friendships ;  but 
it  was  not  less  bitter  to  Maggie — perhaps  it  was 
even  more  bitter — than  what  we  are  fond  of 
calling  antithetically  the  real  troubles  of  ma¬ 
ture  life.” 

There  is  here  the  same  vibrating  throb 
of  pained  memory  as  in  that  earlier 
passage  in  the  same  story,  in  which 
George  Eliot  says,  doubtless  with  a 
bitter  intensity  of  meaning  : 

**  We  learn  to  restrain  ourselves  as  we  get 
older.  We  keep  apart  when  we  have  quar¬ 
relled,  express  ourselves  in  well-bred  phrases, 
and  in  this  way  preserve  a  dignified  aliena¬ 
tion,  showing  much  firmness  on  one  side,  and 
swallowing  much  grief  on  the  other.”  * 

But  as  we  look  at  the  bright  or  sad 
faces  of  Tom  and  Maggie,  Eppie  and 
Aaron,  the  boy  Daniel  and  the  little 
Pablo,  of  Totty  and  Marty,  and  Job 
and  Patty,  and  Dorcas's  children,  and 
the  rest,  we  feel  that  there  are  other 
elements  beside  a  burning  recollection 
in  the  power  which  calls  them  into 
being.  The  great  artist,  who  never  had 
a  child  of  her  own,  seems  to  have  thrill¬ 
ed  with  tenderness  for  all  inarticulate 
and  half  articulate  forms  of  being. 
Children,  like  the  birds  and  the  beasts, 
have  often  an  overflowing  abundance  of 
language,  but  it  is  language  which  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  blind 
longings  and  aspirations,  the  wounded 
ambitions,  the  moral  perplexities,  the 
hungry  craving  for  boundless  love,  with 
which  many  a  sensitive  child  is  burden¬ 
ed.  In  this  deepest  sense  childhood  is 
always  more  or  less  dumb,  even  when 
most  noisy  and  talkative.  He  who 
would  understand  a  child  must  not  only 
listen  for  his  words,  which  indeed  are 
often  somewhat  futile,  but  must  learn  to 
read  the  unwritten  speech  of  eyes  and 
hands  and  feet,  and  watch  with  observ¬ 
ant  sympathy  not  only  the  tears  and 


smiles,  but  the  gay  caresses  and  ap¬ 
pealing  gestures  and  quick  blushes, 
which  it  IS  possible  to  ignore  or  to  mis¬ 
interpret.  George  Eliot  evidently  de¬ 
lights  in  them,  and  has  described  them 
with  the  same  delicate  touch  as  the 
movements  of  the  little  flying  things  for 
whom  she  spares  a  line  or  two  in  the 
"  Spanish  Gipsy”  : — 

"  A  fountain  near  vase-shapen  and  broad- 
lipped. 

Where  timorous  birds  alight  with  tiny  feet. 

And  hesitate  and  bend  wise  listening  ears. 

And  fly  away  again  with  undipped  beak.” 

No  one  who  has  watched  such  birds 
with  observant  affection  can  miss  the 
delicate  truth  of  the  description. 

And  there  is  the  same  light  but  vera¬ 
cious  touch  in  her  delineation  of  the 
bird-like  movements  of  young  human 
creatures — whether  they  have,  like  little 
Aaron  Winthrop',  ‘‘got  a  voice  like  a 
bird,"  or  only,  like  little  Job  Tudge, 
the  gentle  timorousness  of  those  harm¬ 
less  feathered  things.  What  could  be 
more  perfect  than  this  : 

“  Dolly  sighed  gently  as  she  held  out  the 
cakes  to  Silas,  who  thanked  her  kindly,  and 
looked  very  close  at  them,  absently,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  so  at  everything  he  took  into 
his  hand — eyed  all  the  while  by  the  wondering 
bright  orbs  of  the  small  Aaron,  who  had  made 
an  outwork  of  his  mother's  chair,  and  was 
peeping  round  from  behind  it. 

“  ‘  There’s  letters  pricked  on  ’em,’  said 
Dolly.  *  1  can’t  read  ’em  myself,  and  there’s 
nobody,  not  Mr.  Macey  himself, rightly  knows 
what  they  mean  ;  but  they’ve  a  good  meaning, 
for  they’re  the  same  as  is  on  the  pulpit-cloth 
at  church.  What  are  they  Aaron,  roy  dear  ?  ’ 

“  Aaron  retreated  completely  behind  his 
outwork. 

”  *  Oh  go.  that’s  naughty,’  said  his  mother, 
mildly.  'Well,  whatever  the  letters  are, 
they’ve  a  good  meaning  ;  and  it’s  a  stamp  as 
has  been  in  our  house,  Ben  says,  ever  since 
he  was  a  little  un,  and  his  mother  used  to  put 
it  un  the  cakes,  and  I’ve  allays  put  it  on  too  ; 
for  if  there’s  any  good,  we’ve  need  of  it  i’  this 
world.’ 

”  *  It’s  1.  H.  S.,’  said  Silas,  at  which  proof 
of  learning  Aaron  peeped  round  the  chair 
again.”  * 

The  good  Dolly  then  proceeds  to  give 
Marner  a  little  theological  advice  ; 

**  But  now,  little  Aaron,  having  become  used 
to  the  weaver’s  awful  presence,  had  advanced 
to  his  mother’s  side,  and  Silas,  seeming  to 
notice  him  for  the  first  time,  tried  to  return 
Dolly’s  signs  of  good  will  by  offering  the  lad 
a  bit  of  lard-cakc.  Aaron  shrank  back  a  little, 


•  "Mill  on  the  Floss,’’  p,  31. 


*  '*  Silas  Marner,”  p.  70. 
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and  rubbed  his  head  against  his  mother’s 
shoulder,  but  still  thought  the  piece  of  cake 
worth  the  risk  of  putting  his  hand  out  for  it. 

“  *  Oh,  fur  shame,  Aaron,’  said  his  mother, 
taking  him  on  her  lap,  however ;  *  why,  you 
don’t  want  cake  again  yet  a  while.  He’s  won¬ 
derful  hearty,’  she  went  on  with  a  little  sigh 
— ‘  that  he  is,  God  knows.  He’s  my  youngest, 
and  we  spoil  him  sadly,  for  either  me  or  the 
father  must  allays  hev  him  in  our  sight — that 
we  must.’ 

"  She  stroked  Aaron’s  brown  head,  and 
thought  it  must  do  Master  Marner  good  to 
see  such  a  *  pictur  of  a  child.’  But  Marner 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  saw  the  neat- 
featured  rosy  face  as  a  mere  dim  round,  with 
two  dark  spots  in  it. 

*‘  ‘  And  he’s  got  a  voice  like  a  bird — you 
wouldn’t  think,’  Dolly  went  on  ;  ‘he  can  sing 
a  Christmas  carril  as  his  father’s  taught  him  ; 
and  I  take  it  for  a  token  as  he’ll  come  to 
good,  as  he  can  learn  the  good  tunes  so  quick. 
Come,  Aaron,  stan’  up  and  sing  the  carril  to 
Master  Marner,  come.’ 

“  Aaron  replied  by  rubbing  his  forehead 
against  his  mother's  shoulder. 

“  ‘  Oh,  that’s  naughty,’  said  Dolly,  gently. 
‘Stan’  up,  when  mother  tells  you,  and  let  me 
hold  the  cake  till  you’ve  done.’ 

“  Aaron  was  not  indisposed  to  display  his 
talents,  even  to  an  ogre,  under  protecting  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  after  a  few  more  signs  of 
coyness,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing  the  backs 
of  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  then  peeping 
between  them  at  Master  Marner,  to  see  if  he 
looked  anxious  for  the ‘carril,’  he  at  length 
allowed  his  liatfd  to  be  duly  adjusted,  and 
standing  behind  the  table,  which  let  him  ap¬ 
pear  above  it  only  as  far  as  his  broad  frill,  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  cherubic  head  untroubled 
with  a  body,  he  began  with  a  clear  chirp,  and 
in  a  melody  that  had  the  rhythm  of  an  indus¬ 
trious  hammer — 

“  ‘  God  rest  you,  merry,  gentlemen. 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day.’” 

What  little  brown-plumaged  bird  was 
ever  more  daintily  described  than  this 
brown-headed,  cherubic  creature,  with 
the  clear  chirp  and  the  shy,  noiseless 
movements,  at  once  self-satisfied  and 
coy  ? 

The  child  heroine,  Caterina,  is* 
throughout  compared  to  “  a  little  un¬ 
obtrusive  singing-bird,  nestling  so  fond¬ 
ly  under  the  wings  that  were  outstretch¬ 
ed  for  her,  her  heart  beating  only  to  the 
peaceful  rhythm  of  love,  or  fluttering 
with  some  easily  stifled  fear,”  until  it 
“had  begun  to  know  the  fierce  palpita¬ 
tions  of  triumph  and  hatred.”  But  the 
intense  and  skeptical  melancholy  of  that 
passage  in  which  we  are  asked,  ”  what 
were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble  in 
this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one 


awful  unknown  to  another?  Lighter 
than  the  smallest  centre  of  quivering  life 
in  the  water-drop,  hidden  and  uncared 
for  as  the  pulse  of  anguish  in  the  breast 
of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has  fluttered 
down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought 
food,  and  has  found  the  nest  torn  and 
empty,”  is  belied  by  the  main  current 
of  the  tragedy.  Rather,  does  not  every 
event  in  the  sad  and  beautiful  story  im¬ 
press  us  more  and  more  deeply  with 
what  would  seem  in  those  days  to  have 
been  the  writer’s  own  conviction,  that 
there  is  One  who  “  watches  over  His 
children  and  will  not  let  them  do  what 
they  would  pray  with  their  whole  hearts 
not  to  do.”*  Mr.  Gilfil  at  last  believed 
that  “  they  had  been  carried  through  all 
that  dark  and  weary  way  that  ”  Caterina 
“  might  know  the  depth  of  his  love. 
How  he  would  cherish  her — his  little 
bird  with  the  timid  bright  eye,  and  the 
sweet  throat  which  trembled  with  love 
and  music  !  She  would  nestle  against 
him,  and  the  poor  little  breast  which 
had  been  so  ruffled  and  bruised  should 
be  safe  for  evermore.  ”t  He  tells  her, 
“You  have  seen  the  little  birds  when 
they  are  very  young  and  just  begin  to 
fly,  how  all  their  feathers  are  ruffled 
when  they  are  frightened  or  angry  ;  they 
have  no  power  over  themselves  left, 
and  might  fall  into  a  pit  from  mere 
fright.  You  were  like  one  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  birds.” I  This  brave,  blunt  parson, 
who,  neither  to  his  dear  love  in  the  days 
of  his  courtship,  nor  to  Dame  Fripp§  in 
the  days  of  his  pipe-smoking,  gray-hair¬ 
ed  bachelorhood,  is  at  all  given  to  “  im¬ 
proving  the  occasion  ”  or  quoting  texts, 
does  no  go  on  to  say  in  so  many  words 
that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
“  without  our  Father  but  is  not  that 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  ? 

And  if  in  later  years  George  Eliot 
makes  Mrs.  Transome  say  that  “  God 
was  cruel  when  he  made  women,”  she 
never  lets  us  forget  that  what  Mrs. 
Transome  called  “  cruelty”  was  for  her 
a  just  retribution,  perhaps  also  a  cleans¬ 
ing  hell.  In  this  soft  and  effeminate 
age,  who  shall  say  that  we  did  not  need 
the  lesson  ! 

But  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Transome 


*  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  p.  173. 
f  Ibid,  p.  169.  ^  Ibid,  p.  173. 
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must  take  us  back  to  the  children  ;  and 
the  interview  between  her  little  grand¬ 
son  and  Job  Tudge  cannot  be  omitted  : 

“  By  this  time  young  Harry,  struck  even 
more  than  the  dogs  by  the  appearance  of  Job 
Tudge,  had  come  round  dragging  his  chariot, 
and  placed  himself  close  to  the  pale  child, 
whom  he  exceeded  in  height  and  breadth,  as 
well  as  in  depth  of  coloring.  He  looked  into 
Job’s  eyes,  peeped  round  at  the  tail  of  his 
jacket  and  pulled  it  a  little,  and  then,  (aking 
off  the  tiny  cloth  cap,  observed  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  tight  red  curls  which  had  been  hid¬ 
den  underneath  it.  Job  looked  at  his  inspector 
with  the  round  blue  eyes  of  astonishment, 
until  Harry,  purely  by  way  of  experiment, 
took  a  bon-bon  from  a  fantastic  wallet  which 
hung  over  his  shoulder,  and  applied  the  test  to 
Job’s  lips.  The  result  was  satisfactory  to 
both.  Every  one  h.id  been  watching  this 
small  comedy,  and  when  Job  crunched  the 
bon-bon,  while  Harry  looked  down  at  him 
inquiringly  and  patted  his  back,  there  was 
general  laughter  except  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Holt,  who  was  shaking  her  head  slowly,  and 
slapping  the  back  of  her  left  hand  with  the 
painful  patience  of  a  tragedian  whose  part  is 
in  abeyance  to  an  ill-timed  introduction  of  the 
humorous.”* 

If  Eppie  stands  next  to  Tom  and 
Maggie  in  importance  among  George 
Eliot’s  children,  surely  this  quaint  little 
Job  is  not  far  off.  If  he  is  not,  like 
Eppie,  the  child-angel  sent  to  lead  back 
a  lost  soul  into  the  light,  or,  like  Maggie 
and  Caterina,  destined  to  become  the 
passionate  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  at  least 
his  small  forefinger  touches  with  magic 
elficacy  the  tangled  threads  of  another 
love-story  ; 

“  Job  was  a  small  fellow  about  five,  with  a 
germinal  nose,  large  round  blue  eyes,  and  red 
hair  that  curled  close  to  his  head  like  the  wool 
on  the  back  of  an  infantine  lamb.  He  had 
evidently  been  crying,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  still  dolorous.  Felix  held  him  on 
his  knee  as  he  bound  and  tied  up  very  cleverly 
a  tiny  forefinger.  There  was  a  table  in  front 
of  Felix  against  the  window,  covered  with 
his  watch-making  implements  and  some  open 
books.  .  .  . 

“This  is  a  hero.  Miss  Lyon.  This  is  Job 
Tudge,  a  bold  Briton  whose  finger  hurts  him, 
but  who  doesn’t  mean  to  cr>\  .  .  . 

“  Esther  seated  herself  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  near  Felix,  much  relieved  that  Job  was 
the  immediate  object  of  attention.  .  .  . 

Did  you  ever  see,’  said  Mrs.  Holt, 
standing  to  look  on,  *  how  wonderful  Felix 
is  at  that  small  work  with  his  large  fingers  ? 
And  that's  because  he  learnt  doctoring.  It 
isn't  for  want  of  cleverness  he  looks  like  a 
poor  man.  Miss  Lyon.  I’ve  left  off  speaking, 
else  I  should  say  it’s  a  sin  and  a  shame.’ 

“‘Mother,’  said  Felix,  who  often  amused 


himself  and  kept  good-humored  by  giving 
his  mother  answers  that  were  unintelligible 
to  her,  ‘  you  have  an  astonishing  readiness 
in  the  Ciceronian  antipbrasis,  considering  you 
have  never  studied  oratory.  There,  Job— 
thou  patient  man — sit  still  if  thou  wilt ;  and 
now  we  can  look  at  Miss  Lyon.’ 

“  Esther  had  taken  off  her  watch,  and  was 
holding  it  in  her  hand.  But  he  looked  at  her 
face,  or  rather  at  her  eyes,  as  he  said,  *  You 
want  me  to  doctor  your  watch?’ 

“  Esther’s  expression  was  appealing  and 
timid,  as  it  had  never  been  before  in  Felix’s 
presence ;  but  when  she  saiv  the  perfect 
calmness,  which  to  her  seemed  coldness,  of 
his  clear  gray  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  no  reason  for 
attaching  any  emphasis  to  this  first  meeting, 
a  pang  swift  as  an  electric  shock  darted 
through  her.  She  had  been  very  foolish  to 
think  so  much  of  it.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
her  inf.:riority  to  Felix  made  a  great  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them.  She  could  not  at  once  rally  her 
pride  and  self-command,  but  let  her  glance  fall 
on  her  watch,  and  said,  rather  tremulously, 

‘  It  loses.  It  is  very  troublesome  ;  it  has  been 
losing  a  long  while.’ 

“  Felix  took  the  watch  from  her  hand  ; 
then,  looking  round  and  seeing  that  his 
mother  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  he  said, 
very  gently,  *  You  look  distressed.  Miss  Lyon  ; 

I  hope  there  is  no  trouble  at  home’  (Felix 
was  thinking  of  the  minister’s  agitation  on  the 
previous  Sunday).  ‘  But  I  ought  perhaps  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  saying  so  much.’ 

Poor  Esther  was  quite  helpless.  The 
mortification,  which  had  come  like  a  bruise  to 
all  the  sensibilities  that  had  been  in  keen 
activity,  insisted  on  some  relief.  Her  eyes 
filled  instantly,  and  a  great  tear  rolled  down 
while  she  said  in  a  loud  sort  of  whisper,  as  in¬ 
voluntary  as  her  tears, 

“  '  1  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  not  offend¬ 
ed — that  I  am  not  ungenerous — I  thought  vou 
might  think — but  you  have  not  thought  of  it.’ 

”  Was  there  ever  more  awkward  speaking  ? 
— or  any  behavior  less  like  that  of  the  graceful, 
self-possessed  Miss  Lyon,  whose  phrases  were 
usually  so  well  turned,  and  whose  repartees 
were  so  ready?  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence.  Esther  had  her  two  little  delicately- 
gloved  hands  clasped  on  the  table.  The  next 
moment  she  felt  one  hand  of  Felix  covering 
them  both,  and  pressing  them  firmly ;  but  he 
did  not  speak.  The  tears  were  both  on  her 
cheeks  now,  and  she  could  look  up  at  him. 
His  eyes  had  an  expression  of  sadness  in 
them,  quite  new  to  her.  Suddenly  little  Job, 
who  had  his  mental  exercises  on  the  occasion, 
called  out,  impatiently, 

"  ‘  She’s  tut  her  finger  !  ’ 

“  Felix  and  Esther  laughed,  and  drew  their 
hands  away ;  and  as  Esther  took  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  checks, she  said, 
•“You  see.  Job,  I  am  a  naughty  coward, 
I  can’t  help  crying  when  I  have  hurt  myself.’ 

‘“Zoo  soodn’t  kuy,’  said  Job,  energeti¬ 
cally,  being  much  impressed  with  a  moral 
doctrine  which  had  come  to  him  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  transgression  of  it. 

“  ‘  Job  is  like  me,’  said  Felix,  ‘  fonder  of 
preaching  than  of  practice.’  ” 


ft 
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Job’s  foster-mother,  Mrs.  Holt,  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  creature.  Mrs. 
Poyser  has  been  more  talked  about,  but 
even  Mrs.  Poyser’s  shrewd  witticisms  are 
scarcely  so  exquisitely  humorous  as 
Mrs.  Holts’s  loquacious  and  egotistic 
stupidities.  Except  perhaps  Mrs.  Tul- 
liver’s  interview  with  Mr.  Wakenq  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  at 
once  so  credible  and  so  absurd  as  that 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Lyon,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mistress  Holt  assures 
him  that : 

“‘When  everj-body  pets  their  due,  and 
people’s  doinps  are  spoke  of  on  the  house¬ 
tops,  as  the  Bible  says  they  will  be,  it’ll  be 
known  what  I’ve  gone  through  with  those 
medicines — the  pounding,  and  the  pouring, 
and  the  letting  stand,  and  the  weighing — up 
early  and  down  late ;  there’s  nobody  knows 
yet  but  One  that’s  worthy  to  know ;  and  the 
pasting  o’  the  printed  labels  right  side  up* 
ward.  There’s  few  women  would  have  gone 
through  with  it  ;  and  it’s  reasonable  to  think 
it’ll  be  made  up  to  me  ;  for  if  there’s  promised 
and  purchased  blessings,  I  should  think  this 
trouble  is  purchasing  ’em.  For  if  my  son 
Felix  doesn’t  have  a  straight  waistcoat  put 
on  him,  he’ll  have  his  way.  But  I  say  no 
more.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Mr.  Lyon, 
and  thank  you,  though  I  well  know  it's  your 
duty  to  act  as  you’re  doing.  And  I  never 
troubled  you  about  my  own  soul,  as  some  do 
who  look  down  on  me  fur  not  being  a  church 
member.’  ”* 

And  what  mere  sensation-monger 
would  have  chosen  this  morally  obtuse 
old  Pharisee  as  the  woman  who  would 
not  the  less  take  soft  and  tender  care  of 
“  the  orphin  child  ”? 

Yet  we  feel  instinctively  that  though 
Dolly  Winthrop  is  one  of  nature’s  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  a  saint  among  women,  even 
Dolly’s  motherly  delight  in  Silas 
Marner’s  little  “  angil  ”  is  not  one  whit 
more  genuine  than  Mrs.  Holt’s  affection 
for  little  Job. 

The  mention  of  Dolly  Winthrop  takes 
us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  the  divine  mission  of  the 
little  child  who  was  sent  to  Marner  : 

“•  Anybody 'ud  think  the  angils  in  heaven 
couldn’t  be  prettier,’  said  Doll)*,  rubbing  the 
golden  curls  and  kissing  them.  ‘And  to 
think  of  its  being  covered  wi’  them  dirty  rags, 
— and  the  poor  mother — froze  to  death  ;  but 
there’s  them  as  took  care  of  it,  and  brought  it 
to  your  door.  Master  Marner.  The  door  was 
open,  and  it  walked  in  over  the  snow,  like  as 
if  it  had  been  a  little  starved  rubin.  Didn’t 
you  say  the  door  was  open  ?  ’ 

•  “  Felix  Holt,”  p.  51. 


“  *  Yes,’  said  Silas,'meditatively  ;  ‘yes — the 
door  was  open.  The  money’s  gone  I  don’t 
know  where,  and  this  is  come  from  1  don’t 
know  where.’ 

«  *  •  •  * 

"  ‘  Ah,’  said  Dolly,  with  soothing  gravity, 

‘  it’s  like  the  night  and  the  morning,  and  the 
sleeping  and  the  waking,  and  the  rain  and 
the  harvest — one  goes  and  the  other  comes, 
and  we  know  nothing  how  nor  where.  We 
may  strive  and  scrat  and  fend,  but  it’s  little 
we  can  do  arter  all — the  big  things  come  and 
go  wi’  no  striving  o’  our’n — they  do,  that  they 
do ;  and  I  think  you’re  in  the  right  on’t  to 
keep  the  little  un.  Master  Marner,  seeing  as 
it’s  been  sent  to  you.’  ” 

This  is  pretty  enough,  but  it  is,  if 
possible,  surpassed  by  the  description 
of  Eppie’s  first  and  last  punishment — 

“  She  had  cut  the  bond  which  held  her  to 
Marner’s  loom,  and  had  wandered  off  alone 
while  he  was  busy  weaving,  frightening  him 
into  the  belief  that  she  had  perhaps  fallen  into 
the  stone  pits,  whereas  she  was  ail  the  while 
discoursing  cheerfully  to  her  own  small  boot, 
which  she  was  using  as  a  bucket  to  convey  the 
water  into  a  deep  hoof-mark,  while  her  little 
naked  foot  was  planted  comfortably  on  a  cush¬ 
ion  of  olive-green  mud.  A  red  headed  calf 
was  observing  her  with  alarmed  doubt  through 
the  opposite  hedge. 

“  Here  was  clearly  a  case  of  aberration  in  a 
christened  child  which  demanded  severe  treat¬ 
ment  :  but  Silas,  overcome  with  convulsive 
joy  at  finding  his  treasure  again,  could  do 
nothing  but  snatch  her  up,  and  cover  her  with 
half  sobbing  kisses.  It  was  not  until  be  had 
carried  her  home,  and  had  begun  to  think  of 
the  necessary  washing,  that  he  recollected  the 
need  that  he  should  punish  Eppie,  and  make 
her  remember.  The  idea  that  she  might  run 
away  again  and  come  to  harm,  gave  him  un- 
iisu.al  resolution,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
determined  to  try  the  coal-hole — a  small  closet 
near  the  hearth. 

“  ‘  Naughty,  naughty  Eppie,’  he  suddenly 
began,  holding  her  on  his  knee,  and  pointing 
to  her  muddy  feet  and  clothes — ‘naughty  to 
cut  with  the  scissors,  and  run  away.  Eppie 
must  go  into  the  coal-hole  for  being  naughty. 
Daddy  must  piit  her  in  the  coal-hole.’  He 
half  expected  that  this  would  be  shock  enough, 
and  that  Eppie  would  begin  to  cry.  But 
instead  of  that,  she  began  to  shake  herself  on 
his  knee,  as  if  the  proposition  opened  a  pleas¬ 
ing  novelty.  Seeing  that  he  must  proceed  to 
extremities,  he  put  her  into  the  coal-hole,  and 
held  the  door  closed,  with  a  trembling  sense 
that  he  was  using  a  strong  measure.  For  a 
moment  there  was  silence,  but  then  came  a 
little  cry,  ‘Opy,  opy  !  ’  and  Silas  let  her  out 
again,  saying,  ‘Now  Eppie  ’ull  never  be 
naughty  again,  else  she  must  go  in  the  coal¬ 
hole— a  black  naughty  place.’ 

“The  weaving  must  stand  still  a  long  while 
this  morning,  for  now  Eppie  must  be  washed, 
and  have  clean  clothes  on  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  this  punishment  would  have  a 
lasting  effect,  and  save  time  in  future  — 
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though,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  batter 
if  Eppie  had  cried  more. 

“  In  half  an  hour  she  was  clean  again,  and 
Silas  having  turned  his  back  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  the  linen  band,  threw  it  down 
again,  with  the  reflection  that  Eppie  would  be 
good  without  fastening  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  He  turned  round  again,  and  was 
going  to  place  her  in  her  little  chair  near  the 
loom,  when  she  peeped  out  at  him  with  black 
face  and  hands  again,  and  said,  *  Eppie  in  de 
toal-hole  ! ' 

“  This  total  failure  of  the  coal-hole  disci¬ 
pline  shook  Silas’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
punishment.  ‘  She’d  take  it  all  for  fun,'  he 
observed  to  Dolly,  ‘  if  I  didn’t  hurt  her,  and 
that  I  can’t  do,  Mrs.  Winthrop.  If  she  makes 
me  a  bit  o’  trouble,  I  can  bear  it.  And  she's 
got  no  tricks  but  what  she’ll  grow  out  of.’ 

"  ‘Well, that’s  partly  true.  Master  Marner,’ 
said  Dolly,  sympathetically  ;  ‘and  if  you  can’t 
bring  your  mind  to  frighten  her  off  touching 
things,  you  must  do  what  you  can  to  keep  ’em 
out  of  her  way.  That’s  what  I  do  wi’  the 
pups  as  the  lads  are  allays  a-rearing.  They 
ti’i//  worry  and  gnaw — worry  and  gnaw  they 
will,  if  it  was  one’s  Sunday  cap  as  hung  any¬ 
where  so  as  they  could  drag  it.  They  know 
no  difference,  God  help  ’em  :  it’s  the  pushing 
o’  the  teeth  as  sets  ’em  on,  that’s  what  it«is.’ 

“  So  Eppie  was  reared  without  punishment, 
the  burden  of  her  misdeeds  being  borne  vica- 
cariously  by  father  Silas.  The  stone  hut  was 
made  a  soft  nest  for  her,  lined  with  downy 
patience  :  and  also  in  the  world  that  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  stone  hut  for  her  she  knew  nothing 
of  frowns  or  denials  ....  there  was  love  be¬ 
tween  \the  child  and  the  world — from  men 
and  women  with  parental  looks  and  tones, 
to  the  red  ladybirds  and  the  round  pebbles.” 

It  had  been  intended  to  reserve  the 
last  word  for  the  two  Tullivers,  but 
Maggie  and  Tom  are  known  and  re¬ 
membered  wherever  George  Eliot’s 
books  are  read  ;  and,  without  entering 


upon  grave  discussions  which  would 
perhaps  be  out  of  place  in  this  essay,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  unravel  their 
story  : 

“  Its  threads  are  Love  and  Life,  and  Death 
and  Pain 

The  shuttles  of  its  loom.” 

No  word  has  been  said  of  Tessa  or 
Tessa’s  children,  though  several  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  in  “  Romola”  are 
occupied  with  them,  and  there  is  one 
magnificent  passage  in  the  Epilogue  in 
which  Romola,  warning  Lillo  against  a 
life  of  easy  self-pleasing,  sums  up  in  a 
few  words  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
George  Eliot’s  more  conscious  teaching, 
a  doctrine  in  startling  contrast  with  some 
more  subtle  and  unspoken  influences 
which  vibrate  through  her  work. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  tear  so 
long  an  extract  from  the  context  ;  let  us 
leave  the  Epilogue  and  turn  rather  to 
the  Proem. 

I  have  tried  to  let  George  Eliot’s  in¬ 
nocent  boys  and  girls  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  unspoiled  by  overmuch  com¬ 
menting  on  my  part ;  and  now  that  the 
bright  procession  has  passed  before  us, 
it  is  with  no  surprise  that  we  hear  her 
expressing  the  thought  which  lies  deep 
within  our  own  hearts  also,  as  she  says 
to  us  :  “  The  little  children  are  still  the 
symbol  of  the  eternal  marriage  between 
love  and  duty  ;  and  men  still  yearn  for 
the  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness — 
still  own  /Aa/  life  to  be  the  highest 
which  is  a  conscious  voluntary  sac¬ 
rifice’  ’* — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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San  Francisco  is  rapidly  forsaking 
the  “  dandy  rig"  of  the  gambler,  and 
assuming  the  sober  garb  of  commercial 
propriety.  Stocks  have  gone  “  all  end¬ 
ways.”  The  old  times  when  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  when  a 
man  might  go  to  bed  a  pauper  and  wakie 
a  millionaire,  or  wake  a  millionaire  and 
go  to  bed  a  pauper,  have  vanished. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  ever  will  re¬ 
turn.  Those  were  times  !  Refer  to 
them  in  the  presence  of  any  one  who 
knew  them  in  their  golden  prime  and 
mark  how  his  eyes  will  glisten.  How 


eagerly  will  he  launch  forth  upon  a  sea 
of  anecdote  !  how  he  will  revel  in  the 
train  of  recollections  thus  induced  ! 

“  Dog  gone  if  I  know  the  place  !" 
said  an  old  fellow  to  me  when  I  was  last 
there.  "  Ye  never  see  a  shot  fired  from 
)'ear’8  end  to  year’s  end  now.  No,  sir. 
Why,  it  isn’t  often  ye  even  hear  a  cham¬ 
pagne  cork  drawn.  ’Stead  of  the  chink 
of  gold,  ye  hear  nothing  but  the  scratch¬ 
ing  of  pens.  All  the  boys  are  gone,  and 
there’s  only  store  clerks  and  society 
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men — bummers  we  call  ’em — t’  associ* 
ate  with.  Ye  never  saw  such  a  change 
in  all  your  life.  I’ll  be  dog  if  the 
women’s  half  as  pretty  as  they  were. 
Hell  !  ’Tain’t  no  sort  of  a  place  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  No,  sir.” 

Nevertheless,  to  the  stranger  it  will 
seem  that  a  spirit  of  princely  extrava¬ 
gance  still  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Golden  City.  With  his  last  ten- 
dollar  piece  the  true  San  Franciscan  will 
dine  sumptuously,  take  a  box  at  the 
theatre,  or  a  drive  out  to  the  Cliff  House. 
His  last  twenty-five  cents  will  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  a  good  cigar.  The  veriest  “  dead 
beat”  who  asks  you  for  money  in  the 
street  would  feel  insulted  by  a  tender  of 
coppers.  The  Californian  will  starve 
rather  than  pinch.  Fortunately,  he  has 
only  to  work  to  be  rich.  -There  is  no 
fight  for  existence  there.  No  man  need 
jostle  his  neighbor.  Such  being  the 
case,  men  accept  greater  risks  and  ex¬ 
perience  losses  with  less  concern  than  is 
the  case  in  Europe. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  months,  I  discovered 
that  several  men  who  during  my  previ¬ 
ous  visit  had  appeared  to  possess  bot¬ 
tomless  purses,  had  vanished  from  the 
club  circle. 

”  Where  is  A.  ?”  I  asked. 

”  A.  ?  Oh,  he’s  got  a  mine  down  in 
Arizona,  When  the  bottom  tumbled 
out  of  that  Pole  Star  silver  mine  A.  had 
to  skin  out  of  this.” 

“  And  what  has  become  of  B.  ?” 

"  Well,  one  of  the  boys  met  him  pros¬ 
pecting  down  in  New  Mexico  the  other 
day.  Said  he  was  carrying  his  own 
pack,  dead  broke.  B.  will  be  up  again 
though.  He’s  a  ruffler.  You’ll  hear  of 
him  soon.” 

”  Has  C.  gone  too  ?” 

“  Yes.  Soon  after  you  left,  they 
knocked  Golcondas  higher  ’n  a  kite. 
C.  was  a  large  holder.  They  do  say 
he’s  prospecting  a  new  mine  down  in 
Tombstone  County,  and  it’s  likely  to 
turn  out  a  Bonanza.  Hope  it  will,  any¬ 
how.” 

Among  these  incogniti  was  a  prince  of 
good  fellows,  at  whose  hands  I  had  for¬ 
merly  experienced  the  warmest  hospital¬ 
ity.  I  determined  to  go  south  and  visit 
him  at  his  new  mine  in  Sonora.  In  due 
course  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
landed  me  at  Tucson.  Thence  the 


journey  had  to  be  continued  by  stage. 

I  was  driven  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
to  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Malo¬ 
ney,  I  had  a  message  of  introduction. 

”  What  time  does  the  stage  start  for 
Magdalena  ?”  was  my  first  inquiry. 

“Magdalena?  Well,  I  guess  you’ll 
have  to  wait  here  till  Saturday  now. 
Stage  went  out  this  morning  at  eight 
o’clock,”  said  the  bar- keeper.  It  was 
nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  Tucson  en  route  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  prompt  an  impolite  apostrophe 
to  my  ill-luck.  The  bar-keeper  did  not 
seem  to  realize  any  misfortune  in  a  de¬ 
lay  of  four  days  at  Tucson. 

“  Take  a  drink  ?”  said  he.  “  Thar’s 
worse  places  than  Tucson.  Thar’s  places 
where  you  can’t  get  a  drink.” 

I  took  a  drink.  The  bar-keeper 
joined  me. 

"  Is  Mr.  Maloney  in  ?”  I  inquired. 

”  Mr.  Maloney  has  not  long  gone  to 
bed.  The  boys  was  having  a  little  game 
of  ‘  freeze-out  ’  last  night.  I  guess  he'll 
be  about  again  at  midday.” 

I  was  assigned  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a 
loose  box,  in  the  quadrangle  of  bed¬ 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  saloon.  After 
breakfasting,  I  strolled  out  to  look  at 
the  town.  Until,  twelve  months  pre¬ 
viously,  the  railway  reached  it,  Tucson 
was  an  unimportant  dobe  village.  Now 
it  is  growing  rapidly.  Edifices  of  brick 
are  springing  up.  Practically  it  is  the 
gateway  betwixt  Mexico  and  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
a  considerable  town. 

Under  the  shop  awnings  in  the  main 
street  loitered  a  crowd  of  handsome, 
bearded,  bronzed  miners  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mining  districts.  To  and  fro 
flitted  a  few  busy  store-clothed  store¬ 
keepers  and  clerks.  Here  and  there  a 
knot  of  men  might  be  seen  examining 
some  specimen  of  quartz.  Here  and 
there  a  couple  of  leather-breeched  cow¬ 
boys,  ostentatiously  “heeled,”*  rode 
past  on  their  Mexican-saddled  bronchos. 
Yonder  a  chain-and-ball  gang  of  con¬ 
victs  slowly  advanced,  sweeping  the 
dusty  road. 

In  a  place  of  this  kind  the  barber’s 
shop,  next  to  the  drinking  saloons,  is 
the  chief  place  of  resort.  The  barber, 
in  importance,  ranks  second  only  to  the 
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artistic  mixer  of  cool  drinks.  He  is 
hail  -  fellow  -  well  -  met  with  every  one. 
Especially  cheery  and  amusingly  cere¬ 
monious  is  Figaro  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
colored  man.  His  memory  is  prodig¬ 
ious.  Men  enter  that  he  has  not  seen 
for  months,  and  with  whom  he  is  per¬ 
haps  only  slightly  acquainted.  Yet  will 
he  resume  the  conversation  precisely 
where  it  was  terminated.  He  will  re¬ 
mind  his  visitor  exactly  of  what  he  said 
and  what  his  projects  were  when  he  last 
was  shaved,  and  he  will  persistently  in¬ 
quire  how  far  those  assertions  have  been 
verified  and  those  intentions  fulfilled. 
Having  posted  himself  up  to  the  latest 
date  in  all  that  concerns  the  victim  of 
his  curiosity,  he  proceeds  in  return  to 
furnish  him  with  biographical  sketches 
of  such  later  passages  in  the  lives  of  his 
friends  as  may  have  escaped  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  I  found  that 
Mr.  Paul  Maloney  had  arisen.  I  also 
found  a  card  of  invitation  from  (I  think 
it  was)  the  Union  Club,  awaiting  me. 
Being  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  club  in  Tucson,  I  interrogated 
Maloney  on  the  subject. 

“  Do  you  care  to  play  monte?”  he 
asked,  weighing  the  card  in  his  hand. 

“  Not  particularly.” 

”  Well.” 

That  ”  well,”  drawled  out  and  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  look  that  accompanied 
it,  told  me  quite  as  much  about  the  club 
as  I  desired  to  know.  Paul  and  I  ce¬ 
mented  our  acquaintance  with  cocktails. 

Conversation  at  any  time,  on  any 
topic,  or  with  any  person  iu  Tucson,  in¬ 
variably  led  to  this  ceremony.  Cork- 
tail  drinking  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its 
own  which  lifts  it  above  drinking  as 
otherwise  practised.  Your  confirmed 
cocktail  drinker  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  ordinary  sot.  He  is  a  true  art¬ 
ist.  With  what  exquisite  feeling  will  he 
graduate  his  cups,  from  the  gentle 
”  smile”  of  early  mom  to  the  potent 
“  smash”  of  night.  The  analytic  skill 
of  a  chemist  marks  his  swift  and  uner¬ 
ring  detection  of  the  very  faintest  disso¬ 
nance  in  the  harmony  of  the  ingredients 
that  compose  his  beverage.  He  has  an 
antidote  to  dispel,  a  tonic  to  induce 
every  mood  and  humor  that  man  knows. 
Endless  variety  rewards  a  single-hearted 
devotion  to  cocktails  ;  while  the  refine¬ 


ment  and  artistic  spirit  that  may  be  dis¬ 
played  in  such  an  attachment,  redeem  it 
from  intemi>erance.  It  becomes  an  art. 
It  is  drinking  ethcrealized,  rescued  from 
vulgar  appetite  and  brutality,  purified  of 
its  low  origin  and  ennobled.  A  cock¬ 
tail  hath  the  soul  of  wit,  it  is  brief.  It 
is  a  jest,  a  bon-mot,  happy  thought,  a 
gibe,  a  word  of  sympathy,  a  tear,  an 
inspiration,  a  short  prayer.  list  of 
your  experienced  cocktail  drinker’s  pota¬ 
tions  for  the  day  forms  a  complete  pict¬ 
ure,  fraught  with  every  nuance  of  deli¬ 
cate  shading.  Nothing  is  so  delightful 
in  nature  as  the  effects  created  by 
liquid.  Why  should  this  not  be  so  in 
human  nature  too  ? 

At  length  the  four  days  passed,  and 
seated  in  the  corpulent,  dropsical  old 
coach  with  Its  team  of  four  wheelers 
and  for  leaders,  we  rumbled  slowly  out 
of  Tucson. 

The  passengers  were  a  Mexican  dame 
with  a  baby,  a  Mexican  man,  a  miner 
and  myself.  There  was  a  coachman, 
and  a  second  whip  who  sat  beside  him, 
with  a  short  but  powerful  weapon. 
Thus  armed  he  made  short  excursions 
from  the  box-seat  to  the  ground,  while 
the  coach  was  in  motion,  and  fought  it 
out  with  any  refractory  member  of  the 
team  as  he  ran  along.  Collecting  a 
pocketful  of  the  wickedest  stones  he 
could  find,  he  would  then  return  and 
pelt  the  bronchos  from  his  proper  eleva¬ 
tion.  Another  of  his  duties  was  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  team  when,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred,  so  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  faced  the  wheelers  that  further  prog¬ 
ress  became  impossible.  It  also  fell  to 
his  lot  to  tie  the  coach  together  when  its 
dissolution  was  imminent.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  various  duties,  this  in¬ 
dividual  displayed  considerable  agility, 
ability,  and  resource. 

The  Mexican  dame  was  frightful.  It 
was  evident  that  the  baby  was  her  own. 
Nor  was  the  family  likeness  the  only 
proof  of  their  relationship.  It  was  a 
musical  baby.  Mother  and  infant  left 
us  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage.  The 
male  Mexican  slept  all  day.  Toward 
evening  he  awoke  and  reduced  himself 
to  a  state  of  complete  intoxication  with 
mascal.  'The  miner  never  opened  his 
lips  until  the  following  morning,  just  be¬ 
fore  we  entered  Magdalena,  when  we 
happened  to  pass  a  jackass  rabbit. 
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“  Next  jackass  rabbit  we  see,  I’ll  be 
dog  durned  if  1  don’t  shoot  him,”  said 
he. 

'  He  forthwith  produced  one  of  the 
largest  Colt’s  revolvers  that  is  made  and 
cocked  it.  But  we  did  not  see  another 
rabbit,  so  I  missed  this  exhibition  of  his 
skill  He  subsequently  proved  to  be  an 
Englishman. 

By  the  pace  at  which  we  proceeded 
during  the  night,  I  judged  that  the 
Mexican’s  bottle  of  mascal  was  not  the 
only  one  we  had  on  board.  The  jolting 
was  terrific.  Beside  encountering  the 
regular  ruts  and  inequalities  in  the 
ground,  we  struck  every  now  and  then 
full  gallop  against  a  loose  boulder,  or 
the  projecting  surface  of  a  rock,  the 
shock  of  which  brought  our  heads  in 
stunning  contact  with  the  brass*capped 
nails  that  studded  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

1  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  my 
neck  was  broken  or  not.  When  Mag¬ 
dalena  was  reached  my  scalp  was  raw, 
and  every  angle  I  possessed  was  bruised. 

Stage  travelling  in  Mexico,  if  this  was 
a  fair  sample  of  it,  is  neither  luxurious 
nor  speedy.  Owing  to  the  irregularity 
with  which  the  coach  is  conducted,  it  is 
impossible  for  relays  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Not  until  the  coach  arrives  is  a 
man  sent  out  to  drive  in  fresh  horses 
from  the  country.  As  they  roam  free 
over  the  broad  mesas,  they  may  be 
miles  from  home,  consequently  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence,  for  the  best  part  of 
a  day  to  be  wasted  before  they  are 
found.  Outward  bound,  we  were  singu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  On  the 
return  journey  our  delays  were  all  pro¬ 
longed,  in  some  cases  exceeding  even 
five  or  six  hours.  The  wattled  sheds 
and  huts  at  which  these  intervals  are 
passed  are  of  the  filthiest  description. 

Some  of  the  teams  were  curiously 
mixed.  One  consisted  of  three  don¬ 
keys,  two  mules,  and  three  bronchos. 
Most  of  them  were  partly  composed  of 
mules.  Some  were  poor,  others  remark¬ 
ably  good.  Particularly  noteworthy 
was  the  performance  of  a  level  team  of 
sturdy  bronchos,  that  we  picked  up  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  of  a  fine  team 
of  mules  which  took  us  into  Magdalena 
on  the  following  morning.  The  stages 
were  about  sixteen  and  eighteen  miles 
respectively.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  stoppages  occasioned  by 
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trouble  with  the  harness,  these  distances 
were  covered  at  full  gallop,  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  the  teams  pulled  up  al¬ 
most  as  fresh  as  they  started. 

In  one  instance  a  deficiency  of  stock 
necessitated  the  lassoing  of  a  horse  that 
had  never  been  broken.  He  fought 
gallantly,  and  an  exhibition  of  singular 
brutality  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  half 
an  hour.  In  the  corral,*  however, 
there  was  no  escape  for  him,  and  event¬ 
ually  he  was  thrown  half- strangled  on 
the  ground,  when  the  lasso  was  loos¬ 
ened,  and  a  few  minutes  were  given  him 
for  recovery.  Not  until  these  tactics 
had  been  thrice  repeated  did  he  allow 
himself  to  be  harnessed.  Once  in  the 
collar,  he  had  to  go  with  the  rest.  I 
must  do  our  driver  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  handled  the  ribt^ns  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  audacity.  To  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  trip,  it  was  expected 
that  we  should  be  stopped  by  cowboys. 
These  knights-errant  had  lately  ”  gone 
through  ”  the  coaches  with  great  regu¬ 
larity,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  en¬ 
counter  our  driver  and  his  aide  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Fortunately,  nei¬ 
ther  our  wealth  nor  valor  was  called  into 
requisition. 

With  demoniacal  yells  and  a  furious 
cracking  of  whips,  we  dashed  into  Mag¬ 
dalena  and  pulled  up  in  the  Square.  It 
was  Sunday.  The  good  people  were 
just  issuing  from  the  church.  Mexican 
maidens  in  white  or  brilliant  robes 
trooped  out  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
hand  in  hand  went  laughingly  home¬ 
ward.  And  here  I  feel  the  scribbling 
traveller’s  temptation  to  romance.  A 
fanciful  picture  of  some  dark-eyed 
beauty,  with  proud  Castilian  features^ 
and  playful  dignity  and  grace  of  man¬ 
ner,  would  fit  my  tale  so  well.  You 
would  be  none  the  wiser.  In  a  Mexican, 
sketch  one  expects  a  pretty  woman, 
even  as  one  looks  for  lions  in  African 
and  elephants  in  Indian  scenery.  But  I 
will  be  conscientious.  I  was  so  disgust¬ 
ed  myself  that  I  would  have  you  also 
somewhat  disappointed.  Expect,  there¬ 
fore,  no  glowing  description  of  female 
loveliness  from  me.  Good-looking 
women  doubtless  exist  in  Mexico,  but  I 
have  only  been  a  few  miles  over  the  bor¬ 
der,  and  have  not  seen  them.  A  hazy 
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recollection  of  flowers,  in  connection 
with  this  scene  of  church-going  damsels, 
haunts  me.  But  whether  they  were 
worn  in  the  hair,  or  in  the  dress,  or  sim¬ 
ply  carried,  I  no  longer  recollect.  Men 
in  their  colored  zarapas  and  broad-brim¬ 
med  hats  chatted  and  smoked  the  eter¬ 
nal  cigarette.  Old  women  in  black 
robes  loitered  about  and  gossiped.  The 
commandante  and  a  few  officials  sat  on 
one  of  the  old  stone  seats.  A  few 
miners  loafed  before  the  American 
hotel,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  as 
also  that  of  the  plump,  jovial,  masterful 
hostess  and  her  tame  English  husband. 
Here  I  breakfasted,  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  out  to  the- mine — a  distance  of 
about  twenty-three  miles. 

Past  the  Sierra  Ventana  (so  called  on 
account  of  the  hole  or  window  by  which 
a  shoulder  of  it  is  perforated)  and  over 
wave  after  wave  of  rolling  country 
sparsely  scattered  with  mesketis-bush 
we  rode,  my  guide  and  I,  toward  some 
ruddy  hills  in  the  distance.  And  dusk 
had  fallen  and  night  had  come,  when 
we  ascended  the  mountain  spur  on 
which  the  mine  was  situated.  The  stal¬ 
wart  form  of  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call 
by  his  nickname,  Don  Cabeza,  came  out 
of  the  cottage.  Not  expecting  me,  he 
took  me  for  a  new  mining  hand. 

“  Buenas  noches,  sefior,”  said  I. 

“  Buenas  noches.” 

”  Habla  V.  Castellano  i" 

”  No  hablo  so  much  as  all  that  comes 
to.” 

Then  I  burst  out  laughing. 

”  Why - !  If  it  isn’t  Francis  !” 

What  a  warm-hearted  greeting  he 
gave  me  !  How  hospitably  he  spread 
the  best  of  everything  he  had  l^fore 
me  !  and  even  would  he  have  relin¬ 
quished  his  bed  to  me,  had  I  allowed 
him  to  do  so.  I  had  a  quantity  of  news 
for  him,  but  much  as  he  longed  to  hear 
it,  he  insisted  on  its  narration  being  de¬ 
ferred  until  I  should  have  slept  and 
rested. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  admirable 
in  the  character  of  these  Western  men. 
I  speak  not  of  the  ”  store  clerks  and 
society  men  or  bummers  ”  for  whom  my 
old  Fnsco  friend  had  such  undisguised 
contempt,  but  of  those  who  came  in 
early  days  to  California.  They  are  lost 
in  a  crowd  of  a  different  type  and  of  a 
later  date  now  ;  wherever  you  find  one 


though,  you  will  find  a  large-hearted, 
generous  man,  with  nothing  ”  small  or 
mean”  in  his  whole  character.  In  the 
better  stamp  of  old  Californian  there 
is  less  of  the  snob  than  in  any  man  in 
the  world.  He  cares  very  little  for 
what  Pall  Mall  would  call  “  good 
form,”  but  he  cares  a  great  deal  for 
what  is  manly  and  unselfish,  and  in 
carrying  out  these  views  he  is  as  fear¬ 
less  of  what  others  may  think  or  say  as 
he  is  of  what  they  may  do. 

Those  days  were  very  pleasant  up  at 
the  mine.  Lazy  ?  Well,  yes  ;  I  fancy 
everything  in  Mexico  is  more  or  less 
lazy.  We  were  so  entirely  out  of  the 
world  ;  the  trip  moreover  was  so  utter¬ 
ly  disconnected  with  anything  that 
came  before  or  followed  it,  that,  when 
I  look  back  upon  it,  it  stands  out  in  soli¬ 
tary  relief. 

The  Santa  Ana  was  a  new  purchase  ; 
Don  Cabeza  was  prospecting  it.  It 
promised  well,  but  as  yet  he  had  not 
commenced  to  work  it  on  a  large  scale. 
A  dobe  cottage  of  three  rooms  had  been 
built  for  him  and  the  foreman,  and  here 
we  lived.  Below  us,  in  wattled  huts, 
dwelt  the  Yaqui  miners  and  their 
families.  A  little  removed  from  the 
cottage  was  an  open  bough-thatched 
arbor,  in  which  we  took  our  meals.  Be¬ 
twixt  this  and  the  cottage  w-as  a  stunted 
tree  that  served  various  purposes, 
beside  being  shady  and  ornamental. 
Lodged  in  the  first  fork  was  our  water- 
barrel.  The  coffee-grinder  was  nailed  to 
its  trunk.  In  a  certain  crevice  the  soap 
was  always  to  be  found.  Up>on  one 
bough  hung  the  towels  ;  the  looking- 
glass  depended  from  another.  One 
branch  supported  the  long  iron  drill 
that,  used  as  a  gong,  measured  with 
beautifully  musical  tones  the  various 
watches  of  the  miners.  Amid  the  roots, 
the  axe  in  its  leisure  moments  invariably 
reposed.  Our  tree,  in  short,  was  a  kind 
of  dumb-waiter,  without  which  we  should 
have  been  lost. 

The  country  teemed  with  quail  and 
jackass  rabbits.  We  bought  an  old 
Westley  Richards  shot-gun  in  Magda¬ 
lena,  and  did  great  slaughter  among 
them.  Deer  were  reported  to  be 
numerous,  but  during  my  stay  we  saw 
none.  A  great  part  of  our  time  was 
spent  in  cooking.  The  China  boy, 
nominally  chef^  was  so  wondrously  dirty 
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that,  one  day  we  rebelled  and  degraded 
him  to  the  post  of  scullion  ;  and,  being 
rather  proud  of  our  culinary  skill,  we 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  meals 
ourselves.  Jerked  beef,  bacon,  quails, 
jackass  rabbit,  beans,  and  rice  were  the 
articles  we  had  to  work  upon.  Don 
Cabeza  mixed  the  introductory  cocktail, 
and  took  charge  of  the  jerked  beef  and 
beans  ;  the  quails  and  jackass  rabbit 
fell  to  my  care  ;  bacon  was  a  neutral 
property  ;  the  rice  we  left  to  the  Celes¬ 
tial.  Most  elaborate,  at  least  in  the 
titles,  were  the  menus  we  produced. 
One  Mexican  dish  that  the  Don  used  to 
prepare,  of  jerked  beef  pounded  and 
fried  with  a  little  butter  and  a  few 
chopped  chillies,  was  worthy  of  note. 
Jerked  beef  and  jackass  rabbit  !  We 
laughed  as  we  compared  these  frugal 
meals  with  the  extravagant  breakfasts 
and  dinners  of  a  year  ago  at  ‘‘  March- 
and’s,”  the  “California,”  and  the 
“  Poodledog  ”  in  San  Francisco.  And, 
by  the  w’ay,  if  you  are  known  at  either 
of  the  above  restaurants,  you  can  be  serv¬ 
ed  there  with  a  dinner  that  neither  the 
“Trois  Fr^res  ”  nor  “  Bignon’s”  could 
easily  excel. 

Every  now  and  then,  some  Yaqui 
men  or  women  would  come  up  from 
their  little  colony  below  to  purchase 
something  from  the  storeroom  which, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  town,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  for  their  benefit. 
Great  was  the  mirth  of  the  women  to  see 
Don  Cabeza  and  me  cooking.  They 
said  we  were  “  loco  ”  or  mad.  Good- 
tempered  creatures  were  these  Yaquis 
and  easily  pleased,  for  they  regarded  it 
as  a  signal  compliment  if  1  sketched  one 
of  them. 

I  never  could  understand  why  time 
sped  so  rapidly  at  the  mine.  There 
was  really  nothing  to  do  there.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned  this  was  fortunate, 
for,  had  there  been,  I  never  should  have 
found  time  in  which  to  do  it.  Poco 
tiempo  is  a  phrase  very  easily  adopted  in 
this  land  of  idleness  and  procrastina¬ 
tion.  Before  morning  had  fairly  broken, 
evening  approached.  And  what  even¬ 
ings  they  were  ! 

In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  spur 
led  up  to  rocky  canons  and  gaunt  ridges  ; 
before  it,  vast  mesas  stretched  like  a  sea 
away  to  a  far-off  horizon  of  mountains 
that,  in  the  distance,  looked  as  soft  as 


low  down  clouds.  Behind  these  purple 
ranges  we  lost  the  sun  at  night,  when  it 
sank  to  rest  a  molten  mass  of  glowing, 
gleaming,  iridescent  fire,  blinding  to 
gaze  upon.  Swiftly  it  passed  beyond 
ken,  and  sable  shadows  fell  and  dimmed 
the  landscape.  With  imperceptible  proc¬ 
ess  they  knit  its  distances  together, 
shrouding  the  intervals  in  mystery  and 
obscurity,  till  nought  but  the  deceptively 
near  sky-line  was  clearly  visible.  And 
above  it  like  a  halo  on  the  mountains, 
the  glow  of  orange  deepening  into  red 
still  suffused  the  heavens  with  subdued 
illumination.  Thus  on  the  one  hand 
might  be  seen,  high  set  in  a  fathomless 
depth  of  blue,  amid  glittering  cohorts 
of  stars  that  were  fat  and  near  twinkling 
and  fixed,  blue  and  white  and  red  and 
yellow,  the  silver  beauty  of  a  crescent 
moon  ;  on  the  other  the  lingering  glory 
of  the  vanished  sun.  The  effect  was 
curious. 

The  foreman  went  early  to  bed  and  was 
early  abroad.  Not  so  Don  Cabeza  and 
I.  When  the  mocking-bird  in  the  mes- 
ketis-bush  had  ceased  its  plaintive  song, 
and  silence  fell  upon  the  land,  we  would 
light  our  largest  pipes,  endue  us  in  our 
easiest  garments,  and  sit  (he  on  a  car¬ 
penter’s  bench,  I  in  a  barrow)  smoking 
and  yarning,  yarning  and  smoking, 
without  thought  of  time,  through  the 
still  watches  of  those  enchanting 
southern  nights.  How  many  and  what 
pleasant  hours  did  we  spend  thus  I  But 
then  Cabeza  possessed  a  shrewd,  crisp 
vein  of  wit,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  experiences,  yams,  anecdotes,  and 
arguments.  No  more  amusing  fellow 
to  sit  and  smoke  with  ever  breathed. 

Occasionally  we  went  into  Magdalena 
for  stores  and  letters.  Magdalena  can 
boast  of  a  past  of  some  prosperity  ;  a 
more  important  future  lies  before  it. 
At  present  it  bears  the  stamp  of  dilapi¬ 
dation,  poverty,  and  squalor  that  char¬ 
acterizes  most  Spanish  towns.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants  are 
unincumbered  with  debt,  nevertheless 
everybody,  even  to  the  beggar  in  the 
street,  possesses  from  two  or  three  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  mines.  It  sounds  absurd 
to  hear  a  fellow  in  rags  discoursing 
glibly  about  his  mines.  Still  more 
absurd  is  it  to  know  that  many  of  them 
are  really  of  great  value.  The  iron  safe, 
however,  is  only  to  be  opened  by  a 
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golden  key,  and  a  coined  dollar  in  Mag¬ 
dalena  is  worth  a  fortune  underground. 
Little  doubt  exists  that,  when  the  rail¬ 
ways  now  entering  from  the  States  are 
completed,  and  capital  and  energy  pour 
into  the  country,  enormous  wealth  will 
be  found  hidden  in  its  veins  of  quartz. 
The  hills  around  Magdalena  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  gold,  silver,  and  galena  ore  in 
every  direction.  Nor  is  gold  wanting 
in  the  river-beds  and  valleys.  All  that 
is  requried  is  energy  and  capital. 

Scarcity  of  water  circumscribes  the 
relative  area  of  country  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  obtained 
its  effect  is  magical,  and  the  fettility 
of  the  land  becomes  almost  incredi¬ 
ble.  Not  a  tithe  of  that  which  is  eligi¬ 
ble  is  cultivated,  for  the  indolence  of 
the  natives  is  remarkable.  Even  such 
ordinary  vegetables  as  potatoes  and 
onions  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  A 
zarapa,  a  handful  of  beans,  and  a  little 
tobacco  suffice  for  all  the  Mexican’s  re¬ 
quirements.  If  his  vocabulary  were 
limited  to  “  Porque  ?"  and  “  Poco 
tiempo,”  it  would  not  inconvenience 
him. 

Northern  Sonora  derives  its  chief 
support  from  cattle.  In  most  instances 
the  ranches  are  of  large  extent,  but 
poorly  stocked.  Formerly  they  were  in 
better  condition,  but  they  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  Apache  raids,  from  which  it 
is  said  that  they  have  never  entirely  re¬ 
covered.  The  Indians  drove  off  or  kill¬ 
ed  all  but  the  very  poorest  animals,  and 
the  ranches  have  been  restocked  by  the 
slow  process  of  breeding  from  those 
they  left.  Latterly  a  few  bulls  and  stall¬ 
ions  of  a  better  class  have  been  import¬ 
ed  from  the  States.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  title  to  ranche  property  here. 
The  ranche  usually  belongs  to  all  such 
members  of  the  family  as  choose  to  re¬ 
main  and  live  upon  it.  In  some  cases, 
therefore,  the  proprietors  have  become 
very  numerous,  and  as  families  are  not 
more  apt  to  agree  upon  any  given  point 
in  Mexico  than  they  are  elsewhere,  a 
vast  amount  of  bril^ry  and  diplomacy 
is  required  to  effect  a  purchase. 

One  day  the  Don  and  I  came  into 
Magdalena  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
hiring  a  cook.  The  foreman,  and 
Charley  the  Chinese  boy,  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  once  or  twice  unsuccessfully 
on  the  same  errand,  but  Cabeza  said  : 


“  I  guess  if  we  go  ourselves,  and  they 
see  how  real  nice  we  are,  they’ll  all  want 
to  come.”  Accordingly  we  enlisted  all 
the  storekeepers  in  the  place  in  a  search 
for  ”  a  real  way-up  cook  who  can  make 
chile-con-came,  tamales,  and  all  the 
best  Mexican  dishes,  beside  under¬ 
standing  American  cookery.”  ”  And 
say,”  Cabeza  would  conclude,  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  directions,  ”  she’s  got  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman  too,  because  we’re 
good-looking  ourselves  and  we  don’t 
like  to  see  homely  women  about  the 
place.” 

Having  posted  our  requirements  in 
the  various  stores,  we  went  off  to  the 
American  hotel,  where,  by  dint  of  mak¬ 
ing  desperate  love  to  the  plump  hostess, 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sack  of 
potatoes  and  half  a  sack  of  onions — part 
of  a  consignment  she  had  lately  received 
from  Hermosillo.  She  had  just  been 
engaged  in  a  battle  royal  with  the 
waiter,  whom  she  had  demolished  with 
the  kitchen  coal-shovel.  She  was  in¬ 
clined,  therefore,  to  be  very  affable  and 
good-humored,  nay,  she  even  volun¬ 
teered,  for  a  consideration,  to  come  out 
to  the  mine  and  cook  for  us  herself. 

”  You  want  a  boss  cook  and  a 
beauty,  Don  Cabeza,  eh  ?  Well,  I 
guess  I’m  both.  What’ll  you  give  me 
to  come  out  to  the  mine  and  cook  ?” 

The  Don  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“  The  fact  is,  Mrs. - ,  if  we  got  you 

out  there  we  should  lose  the  only  pleas¬ 
ure  we  have  ;  we  should  never  be  able 
to  get  away,  to  come  in  here  and  see 
you,”  said  he. 

In  the  principal  square  in  Magda¬ 
lena  stood  the  church  ;  near  it  were  the 
ruins  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice.  To 
the  latter,  called  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  a  legend  was  attached.  I 
give  it  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a 
miner. 

”  Wal  see,  Sanwa’n’t  always  a  saint, 
San  wa’n’t.  They  do  say  he  was  ’cus- 
tomed  sometimes  to  go  on  the  scoop, 
on  a  bend  as  it  were.  However,  he 
changed  over  in  time  and  come  to  be  a 
Bishop.  This  here  district  was  in  his 
claim.  Wal,  happened  once  when  the 
Bishop  was  prospecting  round,  to  see 
that  the  sky  pilots  on  his  claim  was  all 
at  work,  that  the  outfit  banked  up  here 
for  the  night.  Next  morning,  when 
they  was  all  hitched  up  and  ready  for  a 
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start,  they  come  to  hoist  old  San  on  his 
mule  and  couldn’t  prize  him  up  any¬ 
how.  They  put  on  fresh  hands  and 
tried  all  they  dumed  knew,  but  San 
he’d  kind  o’  taken  root,  and  thar  he 
sat  like  an  oyster  on  a  rock,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  as  heavy  as  a  ton  of  lead.  "  Boys,” 
says  he  at  last,  “  ye  can  let  up  hauling, 
soon  as  ye  durned  please.  Guess  I’ll 
stay  right  here.  Waltz  in  now  an’  put 
up  a  church  right  away,”  And  thar  he 
stopped  sure  ’nough.  An’  that’s  how 
this  here  church  an’  town  come  to  be 
built  ;  least,  so  folks  say  hereabout. 
But  they  do  lie  here,  too,”  he  added  re¬ 
flectively  after  a  pause. 

I  was  making  a  sketch  of  this  ruin 
one  day,  when  the  hostess  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hotel  came  up  and  looked  on. 

“  Why,  if  that  ain’t  the  old  church  ! 
Say,  are  you  a  drawing-master?”  she 
asked. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  mendaciously.  “  Do 
you  think  I  could  get  any  pupils  about 
here  ?” 

”  Don’t  know  ;  guess  they  don’t  go 
much  for  drawing  here.  You  might  get 
a  few  girls  if  you  were  cheap.” 

Afier  the  dusty  and  dirty  town,  we 
returned  to  the  prettily  situated  dobe 
cottage  at  the  mine  with  renewed  pleas¬ 
ure.  At  length  the  time  came  for  me  to 
depart.  The  horses  were  driven  in 
from  the  mesas  ;  the  near  fore  cart¬ 
wheel  (w'hich,  when  not  in  use,  was  in¬ 
valided  and  kept  in  water,  to  prevent 
the  w’ood  shrinking  from  the  iron  tire'' 
was  fixed  on  ;  the  old  cart  was  lined 


with  blankets,  and  we  started  one  night 
after  dinner  to  drive  into  Magdalena  for 
the  last  time. 

The  day  had  been  oppressive,  but 
now  there  was  a  refreshing  softness  in 
the  air.  At  every  pace  as  we  jogged 
along,  hares  lolloped  across  the  road  or 
played  amid  the  scattered  mesketis- 
bush  on  either  side  of  it.  Occasionally 
the  howl  of  a  distant  coyote  might  be 
heard.  Night-hawks  and  owls  flittered 
silently  to  and  fro,  and  “  shard-borne 
beetles,”  drowsily  sang  as  they  wheeled 
in  the  dreamy  welkin.  The  stars,  the 
stillness,  and  the  silken  winds  combined 
to  work  a  charm.  Night  wore  her  rich¬ 
est  jewellery,  sang  low  her  softest 
melody,  whispered  her  sweetest  p>oem, 
and  showed  her  beauty  all  unveiled  even 
by  the  lightest  fleece  of  silver  cloud. 
Until  I  saw  these  Mexican  skies  I  never 
knew  how  much  more  beautiful  night 
was  than  day.  For  every  star  you 
dimly  distinguish  here,  a  thousand  are 
clearly  visible  there.  Their  number 
and  refulgence  startle  you.  Were  I  to 
live  in  Mexico,  I  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  rise  at  sundown  and  go  to 
rest  at  dawn. 

Once  more  the  corpulent  coach  looms 
into  view.  Once  more  am  I  uncom¬ 
fortably  ensconced  therein.  With  a 
torrent  of  Spanish  invective  and  a  ter¬ 
rific  cracking  of  whips,  we  slowly  start. 
The  coach  turns  round  a  corner  and  I 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  Don  Cabeza,  with 
his  hat  off  in  the  road,  waving  a  kindly 
adieu  to  me. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BAYARD  :  PERSONAL  RE.MINISCENCES  OF  GENERAL 

SCOBELEFF. 

BY  W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE. 


Too  often  the  panegyrics  pronounced 
by  great  sovereigns  over  departed  ser¬ 
vants  or  devoted  adherents  must  be  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  category  of  “  insinceri¬ 
ties  heard  around  open  graves.”  But 
never  w’ere  more  transparently  truthful 
sentiments  given  expression  to  than 
those  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  when  informed  of  the 
demise  of  the  Russian  Bayard,  General 
Scobeleff,  and  contained  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  General’s  sister,  the 


Princess  Bielozelsky.  ”  I  am,”  said 
the  Czar,  "  deeply  shocked  and  afflicted 
at  the  sudden  death  of  your  brother. 
His  loss  for  the  Russian  army  is  one 
which  it  is  hard  to  repair,  and  it  must 
be  deeply  lamented  by  all  true  soldiers. 
It  is  very  painful  to  lose  the  support  of 
such  a  man.”  But  beside  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  highest  military  genius, 
Scobeleff’s  influence  was  commanding 
in  the  development  of  the  living  ques¬ 
tion  of  Panslavism.  Nor  was  it  remote 
upon  the  curiously  mixed  and  ever- 
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changing  current  of  general  European  Baron  Stuart,  Russian  minister  at 
politics  His  loss  to  his  imperial  mas-  Bucharest,  himself,  as  his  name  indi- 
ter,  to  whom  he  was  personally  deeply  cates,  of  Scotch  descent,  informed  a 
attached,  is  a  great  blow  at  the  present  common  friend  that  the  elder  Scobeleff 
critical  moment  in  Russia,  but  it  is  a  was  the  grandson  of  a  Scotch  emigrant 
greater  to  the  national  or  Panslavistic  to  Russia,  Scobie  by  name.  I  remem- 
party,  the  realization  of  whose  aspira-  ber  asking  young  Scobeleff  as  to  the 
tions  is  the  guarantee  for  reform  in  the  truth  of  this  rej>ort,  whereupon  he  re- 
Great  Eastern  Empire  and  the  saving  plied,  “  I  believe  there  is  something  in 
countercheck  to  the  spread  of  the  de-  it,  but  I  make  little  account  of  genea- 
moniac  principles  of  Nihilism.  logical  trees.  Mere  family  never  made 

The  idol  of  a  race  numbering  a  man  great.  Thought  and  deed  alone, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  ;  not  pedigree,  are  the  passports  to  en- 
the  unconfessed  dread  of  another  and  during  fame.” 

rival  nationality  ;  the  admiration  of  all  Young  Scobeleff 's  general  education 
imbued  with  the  military  instinct ;  the  was  received  mainly  at  home,  on  the 
tenderly  beloved  of  those  who  had  the  paternal  estate  of  Spasskaje  and  at 
rare  felicity  of  his  friendship  ;  the  ob-  Moscow,  under  the  superintendence  of 
ject  of  passionate  devotion  on  the  side  his  mother,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
of  the  thousands  who  had  come  under  a  tutor  of  French  nationality.  Scobeleff 
the  magnetic  influence  of  him  whom  was  warmly  attached  to  his  tutor,  who 
Carlyle  would  have  described  as  kingly  ;  remained  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  at 
all  this,  and  more,  was  General  Scobeleff,  Spasskaje,  till  the  close  of  his  brilliant 
and  a  nation’s  tears  and  the  stirred  pupil’s  too  short  life.  I  had  frequent 
emotions  of  two  continents  testify  to  opportunities  of  meeting  with  this  ex- 
the  greatness  of  the  personality  which  a  cellent  man.  Possessing  little  of  the 
few  days  ago  made  his  exit  from  the  sprightliness  of  his  race,  he  was  re¬ 
world’s  stage,  and  to  the  deep  feeling  served,  shy,  and  unobtrusive  in  the  pres- 
which  the  sad  and  abrupt  close  of  a  ence  of  strangers,  but  fn  famille  frank 
heroic  career  has  excited.  and  animated  in  conversation,  which 

In  describing  him  as  the  Russian  displayed,  though  not  pendantically,  his 
Bayard  I  am  only  making  use  of  a  profound  learning  and  varied  reading, 
happy  predictive  phrase  which  a  prince  It  was  easy  to  see  under  what  influence 
of  the  empire  employed  in  conversation  Scobeleff  had  developed  the  taste  for 
with  me  three  years  ago.  Scobeleff’s  letters  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
military  genius  has  been  universally  ad-  mother. 

mitted  and  of  late  generally  confessed,  Carlyle  has  somewhere  said  that 
but  few,  at  least  in  Western  Europ)e,  every  student  and  reader  of  history  who 
were  aware  of  his  wide  and  varied  cult-  strives  earnestly  to  conceive  for  him- 
ure,  his  chivalrous  character,  his  burn-  self  what  manner  of  fact  and  man  this  or 
ing  love  of  country  and  race,  of  his  the  other  historical  name  can  have  been, 
deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions,  never  rests  till  he  hae  made  out  what  the 
of  the  almost  womanly  tenderness  of  man’s  natural  bearing  and  face  was. 
affection  which  he  had  for  the  inner  Let  me  present  a  portrait  of  the  Russian 
circle  of  his  friends.  And  the  p)urpose  of  Bayard.  About  six  feet  two  inches  in 
these  personal  reminiscences  is  to  pre-  height,  well  proportioned,  square 
sent  General  Scobeleff  in  the  light  in  shouldered,  he  had  a  firmly  knit  body, 
which  he  appieared  to  me  throughout  a  muscular  and  lithe  rather  than  stout, 
somewhat  prolonged  intercourse.  clean  limbs,  with  free  and  graceful 

movement.  His  hand  was  not  large, 
Michael  Dimitritch  Scobeleff  was  bom  but  sinewy,  with  the  nervous  grip  de- 
on  the  29th  September,  1843,  and  had  noting  ready  decision  and  warmth  of 
thus  barely  attained  his  thirty-ninth  heart.  A  woman  would  have  described 
year.  He  did  not  come  of  an  old  or  his  face  as  handsome,  and  it  was  manly 
noble  Russian  family,  though  his  father  in  every  lineament.  With  short-p>cak- 
was  a  general,  and  had  won  considera-  ed,  fair,  almost  golden,  whiskers,  the 
ble  reputation  as  a  cavalary  commander  clean  shaven  chin  and  well-cut  mouth, 
in  the  campaign  against  Turkey  in  1854.  almost  covered  by  a  lon^  mustache. 
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indicated  great  firmness  of  purpose  and 
strength  of  will.  His  nose  was  large, 
straight,  finely  moulded,  and  not  too 
prominent.  The  flexible  nostrils  dila¬ 
ted  in  the  excitement  of  battle  or  ani¬ 
mated  discourse  ;  this  and  the  flashing 
light  of  his  bright  blue  eyes  being  the 
only  indications  of  the  volcanic  energy 
of  the  man.  His  forehead  was  lofty, 
rounded  rather  than  broad,  and  his 
head,  covered  with  short  silky  golden 
hair,  of  a  fine  dome  shape.  On  foot  his 
tall  and  graceful  presence,  his  free, 
open,  and  courteous  manner,  riveted 
attention.  One  felt  instinctively  that 
he  was  face  to  face  with  a  king  among 
men.  He  was  the  best  horseman  1 
ever  saw  bestride  a  thoroughbred,  and 
his  splendid  personal  bearing  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  cavalry  or  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  a  brilliant  staff  fully  realiz¬ 
ed  one’s  idea  of  the  knightly  character. 
His  mount  was  a  white  or  light  gray 
thoroughbred.  In  a  campaign  he  had 
always  three  remounts  of  these  white 
chargers,  which  were  bred  on  his  ow  n  es¬ 
tate  at  Spasskaje.  His  attachment  to  his 
horses  was  as  that  of  an  Arab,  and  next 
to  cruelty  to  men,  nothing  roused  him 
more  than  inattention  or  cruelty  to  his 
equine  favorites.  He  admired  the  Eng¬ 
lish  thoroughbred  as  the  most  p>erfect  of 
the  equine  species,  and  declared  that 
the  best  cavalry  horses  in  the  world 
were  a  cross  between  it  and  the  horse  of 
the  Ukraine.  From  his  white  uniform 
and  white  charger  he  received  among  his 
Turkish  foes  the  name  of  Aak  Pasha. 
Wherever  the  fire  was  hottest  or  the 
combat  most  deadly  there  was  the  Aak, 
or  White  Pasha,  and  Scobeleff  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  superstitious  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiery  as  a  species  of  demon  with 
a  charmed  life. 

This  reputation,  by  the  way,  was  not 
confined  to  the  Turkish  army,  though 
with  the  simple  Russian  soldiers  his 
charmed  life  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  special  interposition  of  Saint  De¬ 
metrius.  A  sister  of  mercy  who  was  a 
nurse  in  one  of  the  field  hospitals  in  the 
ravine  close  to  the  Lovacha  road  at 
Plevna  told  me  that  a  wounded  soldier 
whom  she  was  tending  had  solemnly  as¬ 
sured  her  that  nothing  could  hurt  the 
General.  The  bullet  which  had  shat¬ 
tered  his  arm  had,  he  said,  first  pass¬ 
ed  clean  through  the  General,  but  as 


usual  without  injuring  him  in  the 
slightest. 

An  apocryphal  story  comes  from 
Paris  that  General  Scobeleff  was  ex¬ 
tremely  superstitious,  and  that  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  always  rode  a  white  horse 
was  “  that  a  gypsy  had  foretold  he  would 
never  come  to  barm  while  mounted  in 
that  fashion.”  What  I  have  related 
above  completely  disproves  the  gypsy 
fable,  and  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  allegation  that 
so  robust-minded  a  man  was  supersti¬ 
tious,  taking  that  word  either  in  its 
grosser  or  its  more  spiritual  accepta¬ 
tion.  But,  like  every  other  generous 
or  high-minded  man,  he  regarded  the 
superstitious  of  a  simple  and  ignorant 
people  more  with  compassion  than  with 
contempt,  and  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  touching  on  this  very  subject,  he 
expressed  to  me  the  hope  that  supersti¬ 
tious  observances,  which  he  wisely  in¬ 
sisted  degraded  both  individuals  and 
nations,  would  by  and  by  be  eradicated 
by  the  spread  of  education.  During 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  Turkish  rule 
in  Bulgaria,  the  dominant  authorities 
sternly  prohibited  the  public  display  of 
the  cross — the  symbol  of  the  Bulgarians’ 
faith.  Immediately  after  the  Russian 
occupation,  with  childish  delight  they 
hung  up  crosses  of  wood,  of  flowers,  of 
grasses,  across  the  highways,  on  trees, 
on  houses,  in  fact  everywhere.  I  re¬ 
member  directing  the  General’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  patent  fact  and  rather  ad¬ 
miring  the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
act.  He  neither  approved  nor  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  ;  it  was,  he  said, 
but  the  natural  and  simple  expression 
of  the  faith  of  a  deeply  religious  people. 
On  another  occasion,  eighteen  months 
after  the  battle  of  Senova,  1  accompani¬ 
ed  General  Scobeleff  on  a  farewell  visit 
which  he  made  to  the  scene  of  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  In  the 
gathering  twilight  he  said  to  me,  ”  Are 
you  afraid  to  sleep  over  the  graves  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  ?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  had  never  occurred  to  my  own 
mind.  At  home,  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
I  certainly  would  not  have  selected  a 
grave-yard  as  a  bivouac,  but  in  Bulgaria 
one  had  to  submit  to  many  little  incon¬ 
veniences.  Besides,  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad  had  1  ever  seen  a  ghost,  and 
as  an  answer  to  his  somewhat  quaint 
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inquiry  I  was  about  to  repeat  aloud  this 
latter  thought,  when  the  General  added, 
“  There  are  thousands  of  men,  even 
brave  men,  who  would  not  do  it,  and 
few  women  in  the  world  would  have  the 
courage.  But  we  have  no  belief  in  the 
old  ballads  which  tell  us  that  the  dead 
rise  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  be¬ 
moan  their  untimely  fate.” 

Again  during  the  investment  of  Plev¬ 
na  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Gahan,  the  war-correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  in  a  peasant’s  little 
house,  where  he  was  laid  up  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  I  found 
there  our  common  friend.  General 
Scobeleff,  with  whom  I  strolled  in  the 
courtyard  after  chatting  for  a  time  with 
the  disabled  and  genial  American.  We 
came  upon  the  good  woman  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  engaged  in  what  appeared 
to  her  a  deeply  im|>ortant  task.  Her 
husband  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
shaking  with  aguish  fever,  and  she  was 
leaning  over  him — in  one  hand  a  rod  of 
wood,  over  which  was  hung  a  skein  of 
yam,  and  in  the  other  an  open  knife. 
Touching  the  poor  patient’s  head  and 
shoulders  and  arms,  etc.,  with  the  rod, 
she  tapped  the  latter  with  the  knife, 
and  uttered  the  while  what  seemed  cer¬ 
tain  set  phrases.  The  General,  who 
knew  Bulgarian  perfectly,  informed  me 
that  the  woman  was  performing  an  in¬ 
cantation,  and  he  asked  her  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  her  mysterious  procedure.  She 
replied  that  it  was  to  drive  away  the 
fever,  adding  that  she  had  cured  a 
former  husband  in  a  like  manner. 
When  this  was  explained  to  me,  both 
of  us  laughed  heartily  at  the  naive  re¬ 
mark,  and  the  General  said  that  she 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
preserving  this  husband  if  she  were  to 
consult  a  doctor.  With  thoughtful 
kindness  the  General  afterward  sent  a 
Russian  army  surgeon  to  prescribe  for 
the  patient. 

Genial  good-nature  and  a  remarkable 
warmth  of  heart  were  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  chivalrous  soldier.  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  him  cast  his  cloak  over  a 
wounded  linesman  who  had  had  his  leg 
shattered  by  a  shell  on  the  vine-clad 
slopes  leading  from  the  ravine  to  the 
Green  hill  at  Plevna  ;  and  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  date,  when  McGahan  was  hurt, 
he  sent  him  his  only  remaining  wrap. 


When  the  i6th  Division,  of  which  he 
then  held  command,  was  quartered  in 
and  around  Slivno,  I  accompanied  him 
one  day  in  his  round  of  inspection. 
And  here  is  an  exact  report  of  the  visit 
written  at  the  time  to  a  little  friend  in 
England,  “  General  Scobeleff  carefully 
goes  over  the  soldiers’  quarters,  to  see 
that  the  men  are  comfortable  and  that 
their  food  is  good.  He  tastes  their 
broth,  and  millet  porridge,  and  bread 
and  meat,  and  woe  be  to  the  contractor 
who  supplies  bad  stuff.  When  we  made 
our  unex|>ected  entrance  into  the  yard 
which  constituted  the  kitchen  of  the  reg¬ 
iment.  we  found  a  lot  of  hungry  little 
boys  and  girls  whose  parents  had  been 
killed  by  the  Turks.  They  were  hang¬ 
ing  about  quietly  watching  the  soldier- 
cooks  with  hungry  eyes,  and  hoping 
that  they  might  come  in  (or  a  little  bit 
of  the  dinner.  The  soldiers,  when  they 
saw  the  General,  whom  they  all  love  and 
admire,  were  not  very  sure  that  they 
were  doing  what  would  be  approved  of 
in  giving  a  share  of  their  dinner  to  the 
Ix>or  starving  orphans.  So  they  tried 
to  screen  them  when  they  drew  them¬ 
selves  up  to  salute  the  General.  Gen¬ 
eral  Scobeleff,  however,  observed  the 
urchins,  and  at  once  surmised  what  they 
had  come  into  the  yard  for.  And  he 
said  to  the  soldiers,  ‘  Do  you  give  some 
of  your  dinner  to  these  ragged  chil¬ 
dren  ?’  They  saluted,  and  said,  ‘  Yes, 
your  Excellency.’  ‘  Do  they  come 
every  day  ?’  again  asked  the  General. 
‘  Yes,  your  Excellency,’  was  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  soldiers.  Then  the  General, 
quite  moved,  dropped  his  angry  tone 
and  said,  *  That  is  right,  my  men  ;  a 
brave  soldier  is  always  a  kind  comrade  ; 
and  a  kind  man  is  always  a  brave  sol¬ 
dier.  Never  forget,’  he  added,  ‘  to 
share  your  little  with  the  poor  and  the 
starving.  ’  The  soldiers  thereupon  gave 
a  hurrah,  and  Scobeleff  instructed  his 
aide-de-camp  to  distribute  some  money 
among  the  little  things.” 

Some  time  before  the  last-recorded 
incident  1  was  travelling  with  General 
Scobeleff  from  Philippopolis  to  Kazan- 
lik,  when  our  carriage  broke  down  at 
Kalofer.  During  our  enforced  stay  the 
General,  as  was,  his  wont,  went  in  and 
out  among  the  inhabitants,  making 
kindly  inquiries  as  to  their  lot  in  life. 
A  woman  who  had  taken  to  her  home 
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two  children,  orphaned  during  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  that  place  by  the  retreating 
Turks  on  Gourko’s  first  advance  across 
the  Balkans,  was  earnestly  commended 
for  her  disinterested  behavior  by  the 
General,  who  added  that  “it  was  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  poor 
to  help  each  other  at  a  time  when  God 
sent  misfortunes  upon  them.”  I  wish¬ 
ed  to  offer  a  little  money  to  the  woman, 
but  the  General,  speaking  in  English, 
forbade  it,  stating  that  it  might  take  the 
edge  off  the  very  proper  feeling  which 
had  manifestly  prompted  her  good  ac¬ 
tion,  and  blunt  the  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  which  he  was  glad  to  observe  was 
the  rule  among  the  peasants  of  Bulgaria. 
But  the  General  himself  comforted  the 
hearts  of  a  crowd  of  children  who  had 
collected  by  a  free  distribution  of  sugar 
— the  whole  stock  of  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  little  store  in  a  half^ruin- 
ed  house. 

Closely  connected  with  this  aspect  of 
Scobeleff’s  character  was  his  deep  relig¬ 
iousness.  His  ‘  religion  was  broader 
than  creed  and  deeper  than  form, 
with  its  roots,  mayhap,  in  the  pietistic 
side  of  human  nature  so  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  members  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  Naturally 
conforming  to  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  which  he  thought,  with  his 
friend  Aksakoff,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Slav  people,  he  was  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  fanatic  as  to  recognize  that  re¬ 
ligion  did  not  consist  in  either  belief  in 
Church  or  confessions  of  faith,  nor  in 
profession,  but  in  a  lofty  conception  of 
duty,  discharged  as  earnestly  as  the 
strength  of  the  hour  permitted.  The 
sum  of  his  doctrine  seemed  to  be, 
“  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do  , 
do  it  with  all  thy  might,”  leaving  the 
rest  with  God.  And  it  was  in  this  light 
— not  the  blind  fatalism  of  the  Turk, 
but  the  assured  faith  of  the  Christian — 
that  1  heard  his  remark  on  being  driv¬ 
en  out  of  the  Green  Hill  redoubts  after 
the  disastrous  assault  on  Plevna  in 
September,  1877.  “I  have  done  my 
best ;  I  could  do  no  more.  I  blame 
nobody  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  high- 
strung  fervor  and  the  clear-ringing 
emotion  of  a  soul  stirred  to  its  depths, 
with  which  he  recited  to  me  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  of  Senova  a  poem  by,  I  think. 


Aksakoff,  in  which  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  is,  at  a  distance,  pictured  by  the 
imagination  as  terrible,  but  when  en¬ 
countered  in  a  holy  cause  loses  all  its 
terrors,  and  becomes  the  entrance  to 
heaven  itself.  I  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  W'olfe  declaiming  Grey’s  "  Elegy  in 
a  Churchyard”  on  the  eve  of  the  as¬ 
sault  upon  Quebec. 

Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  a  solemn  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead  which  was  held  on  the  same  battle¬ 
field  of  Senova  by  the  General  and  a 
score  of  companions.  Scobeleff’s  chap¬ 
lain  chanted  the  mass,  with  a  simple 
dragoon  for  clerk.  ”  Every  head  was 
uncovered  ”  (so  I  noted  at  the  time); 
”  the  party  stood  in  respectful  groups 
around  a  monumental  column  with  its 
cross — the  General  to  the  right  of  the 
priest.  The  sun  shone  in  unclouded 
splendor,  nature  seemed  hushed  for  the 
moment,  and  the  white  mists  floated 
hazily  about  the  head  of  St.  Nicholas — 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Balkans.  I 
have  witnessed  the  gorgeous  ceremonial 
of  continental  Catholic  cathedrals — have 
taken  part  in  the  rich  ritual  of  Anglican 
churches — have  listened  to  the  sonorous 
mass  in  a  Greek  cathedral  —  have  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  simple  chapels  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Scotland — but  have  never  been 
present  at  a  more  impressive  religious 
service  than  that  on  the  battle  -field  of 
Senova.  Creeds  and  forms  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  the 
worshippers  ;  and  as  the  trembling  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  priests,  with  the  deep  but 
sweet  responses  of  the  dragoon-clerk, 
were  borne  on  the  still  morning  air,  one 
could  not  but  hope  that  ‘  all  was  well  ’ 
with  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who 
had  perished  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
As  the  service  progressed  the  General 
wept  like  a  child,  and  among  the  small 
but  deeply  moved  congregation  there 
were  few  dry  eyes,  albeit  these  hardy 
and  sometimes  rough  warriors  are  sel¬ 
dom  used  to  the  melting  mood.” 

Scobeleff’s  intercourse  with  his 
parents  was  peculiarly  touching.  It  is 
seldom  that  there  is  such  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  and  mutual  regard  between  father 
and  son  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
older  and  the  younger  Scobeleff.  An 
incident  which  illustrates  the  father’s 
fondness  for  his  famous  son  occurred  in 
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my  presence.  It  happened  two  or  three  success  of  an  undertaking  almost  un¬ 
days  after  the  successful  crossing  of  paralleled  in  its  temerity, 
the  Danube  by  the  Russians  at  Zimnitza  The  affection  of  Scobeleff  for  his 
— at  which  the  younger  Scobeleff  had  mother  and  her’s  for  him  was  extreme- 
fought  as  a  volunteer,  carrying  rifle  and  ly  beautiful.  I  recollect  at  Philip- 
bayonet,  and  leading  the  charge  up  the  popolis,  in  1879.  she  spoke  to  me  of 
steep  slopes  of  Sistova.  The  mighty  her  “  noble,  handsome  ^y.”  He  was 
river  was  as  yet  unbridged,  and  it  always  a  boy  to  her.  And  the  fine 
became  necessary  to  strengthen  the  mobile  features  of  the  stately,  high- 
force  of  cavalry  in  Turkish  territory,  bred,  and  courteous  dame  worked  with 
The  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  build-  emotion  as  she  deftly  touched  on  the 
ing  the  bridge  of  boats,  had  taken  “  deeds  o’  derring  do  ”  by  which  he 
possession  of  the  pontoons  which  had  had  attained  his  well-meritea  fame, 
been  previously  employed  in  ferrying  She  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
across  the  few  detachments  of  horsemen  Russo-Turkish  campaign  both  because 
then  on  the  Sistova  side.  Young  husband  and  son  were  prominent  flg- 
Scobeleff  suggested  that  the  cavalry  ures  in  the  great  drama,  and  because, 
should  swim  across,  and  he  offered  to  with  Aksakoff,  she  believed  that  its  re¬ 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  suits  would  be  "  the  regeneration  not 
scheme.  No  sooner  said  than  done,  only  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  but  of 
He  mounted  his  white  charger,  wound  the  whole  Slavonic  world.”  At  the 
his  way  down  the  scarped  clay  cliffs  at  close  of  the  war,  her  husband  no  more, 
Zimnitza,  across  the  small  bridge  which  she  came  to  Bulgaria,  and  found  at 
spanned  a  creek  to  the  island  of  Ada,  once  consolation  in  her  bereavement 
and  then,  entering  the  river,  the  gallant  and  an  outlet  for  her  abounding  energy 
horse,  guided  by  Scobeleff's  skilful  in  the  organization  of  hospitals  for  Bul- 
hands,  made  for  the  further  shore,  garian  children,  and  in  the  foundation 
The  bold  experiment  was  watched  with  of  schools — for,  like  her  son,  she  had 
breathless  interest  from  the  high  ground  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  education, 
on  the  Roumanian  bank,  and  no  more  When  I  met  her,  she  was  in  the  midst 
moved  spectator  of  the  daring  enter-  of  the  preparations  for  establishing  in 
prise  stood  there  than  the  gray-haired  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-field  a 
father.  With  his  binocular  he  eagerly  school,  hospital,  and  church,  to  be  en- 
followed  the  progress  of  his  son  and  his  dowed  out  of  her  private  estate,  in 
gallant  charger  through  the  swift  cur-  memory  of  her  son’s  great  victory  of 
rent.  Then  his  arms  began  to  shake,  Senova. 

and  his  hands  refused  to  hold  the  glasses  By  the  irony  of  fate,  it  was  Scobeleff's 
to  his  eyes.  He  who  had  headed  eight  great  love  for  his  mother  that  was  the 
hundred  troopers  in  a  fierce  onslaught  means  of  her  sad  and  untimely  death, 
upon  five  thousand  Turks  was  unnerved  He  had  detailed  as  her  attendant  and 
at  the  sight  of  so  venturesome  a  deed,  guard  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp — a 
Prince  Tzeretleff,  who  was  by  his  side,  young  Russian  whom  he  had  literally 
noting  the  slow  course  of  his  comrade  out  of  compassion  raised  to  the  position 
in  his  unequal  struggle  with  the  moving  which  he  then  held.  This  scoundrel 
waters,  in  response  to  the  earnest  ap-  formed  the  diabolical  plan  of  murdering 
peals  of  the  old  general,  reported  every  his  patron’s  mother  and  robbing  her  of 
circumstance  of  the  exciting  adventure,  her  jewels  and  a  sum  of  £5000  which 
By-and-by  emotion  broke  the  voice  of  she  had  in  her  possession  for  distribu- 
the  father  as  he  exclaimed,  ever  and  tion  among  certain  institutions  which 
anon,  “  Oh,  my  brave  boy  !  Is  he  she  had  founded  or  taken  under  her 
drowned  yet  ?”  And  when  young  protection  ;  and  the  fell  purpose  was 
Scobeleff  touched  the  little  shelving  accomplished  while  Madame  Scobeleff 
bay  below  Sistova  in  safety,  a  ringing  was  on  a  journey  from  Philippopolis  to 
cheer  was  given  by  the  Russian  sol-  Sofia.  Scobeleff  was  at  that  time  en- 
diery  who  had  witnessed  the  rash  feat ;  gaged  in  his  latest  campaign  of  subdu- 
and  the  group  which  surrounded  the  ing  the  Turkomans  of  the  Veok  Tepe, 
gray-hair^  warrior  echoed  his  “  Thank  and  I  believe  that  he  never  fully  recov- 
God  !”  as  much  for  his  sake,  as  for  the  ered  from  the  stroke  of  the  cruel  blow 
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which  his  beloved  mother’s  terrible  fate 
gave  him, 

“  Had  he  not  been  a  soldier,  he  would 
have  been  a  student,”  said  Scobeleff’s 
old  tutor  to  me  one  day,  referring  to 
his  pupil's  love  of  books  and  to  the 
marvellous  range  of  his  knowledge,  and 
using  the  word  "  student”  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Scobeleff’s  literary  acquirements  were 
astonishing  ;  but  when  one  considered 
that  from  youth  he  had  been  a  man  of 
action  in  the  tented  field  and  a  victim 
”  of  most  disastrous  chances,  of  moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,  of  hair 
breadth  ’scapes  i’  th’  imminent  deadly 
breach  ” — it  was  simply  amazing. 

How  he  ever  had  time  to  read  and  digest 
his  reading  was  a  mystery.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  discussing  with  him  what  both 
of  us  considered  the  most  unjust  and 
unjustifiable  attacks  that  had  been  made 
upon  Russia,  Russian  patriots,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Army,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  one,  from  his  literary 
power,  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  facts,  and  his  honorable  pK)si- 
tion,  was  more  fitted  than  he  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  silencing  caluminous 
misrepresentation  and  defending  the 
standpoint  assumed  by  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  Russia.  He  brushed  aside 
the  suggestion,  not,  one  could  perceive, 
from  conscious  inability  for  the  task, 
but  with  the  remark  ;  “  I  am  a  soldier, 

and  so  long  as  I  have  fighting  to  do,  I 
will  not  enter  the  arena  of  polemics.” 
From  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Warsaw, 
within  the  last  year  of  his  life,  perhaps 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  ought  to  enter  the  lists  of 
polemical  discussion,  but,  unhappily, 
that  period  never  did  arrive  for  him. 

Thorough  master  of  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  passionately  fond  of  the 
productions  of  the  poets  and  authors  of 
the  new  birth  of  Russian  literature,  he 
was  likewise  an  accomplished  Latin, 
English  (which  he  spoke  without  the 
slightest  foreign  accent),  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian  scholar.  He  had 
studied  Greek  in  youth,  but  did  not  re¬ 
tain  any  great  love  for  it  in  manhood, 
although  he  spoke  modern  Greek.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  classical  works  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
his  favorite  authors  seemed  Horace — 


whom  he  was  never  tired  of  citing — 
Schiller  in  German,  and  Byron  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  though  he  was  quite  apt  in  quota¬ 
tions  from  Shakesp>eare.  The  other 
languages  which  he  spoke  were  Wallach, 
Bulgarian,  Serb,  Kirghiz,  and  I  believe 
one  or  two  other  Central  Asian  dialects. 
In  a  select  circle  of  private  friends  his 
conversation  was  animated,  elegant, 
polished,  and  bright  with  flashes  of 
ready  humor.  He  was  extremely  frank 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  urging 
his  point  with  incisive  directness.  In 
peculiarly  military  matters  he  had  read 
a  great  deal  ;  and  while  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  Slivno  during  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Bulgaria  following  the 
war,  the  walls  of  his  private  office  were 
surrounded  with  bookcases  filled  with 
volumes  all  bearing  on  the  art  of  war. 
He  did  most  of  his  reading  early  in  the 
morning,  before  receiving  the  members 
of  his  staff.  A  large  proportion  of  his 
collection,  I  noticed,  were  in  English 
and  French,  many  of  the  former  being 
records  of  British  Indian  campaigns,- 
with  at  least  half  a  dozen  on  the  great 
American  civil  war. 

One  morning  he  related  an  incident 
which  illustrates  the  extent  of  his  read¬ 
ing  and  the  advantages  of  accurate  his¬ 
torical  information  to  a  soldier.  In  the 
war  in  Turkestan  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  Kaufmann,  and  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  expeditionary  force  swept  down  on 
Makhran  it  found  opposed  to  it  an 
overwhelming  native  army,  numbering 
by  more  than  ten  to  one  that  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  and  occupying  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  This  position  he  proceeded  to  il¬ 
lustrate  by  a  rough  diagram  drawn  on 
the  table  with  the  charred  ends  of  the 
matches  with  which  we  had  been  light¬ 
ing  our  cigarettes.  The  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  he  showed,  was  protected 
by  the  walled  city  of  Makhran,  its  front 
was  what  seemed  a  wide  grassy  plain, 
while  the  left  rested  on  a  low  range  of 
stony  hills.  Scobeleff,  in  surveying  the 
position,  was  struck  with  its  similarity 
to  that  described  in  the  record  of,  I 
think,  one  of  the  Napier’s  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns,  though  unfortunately  I  neglect¬ 
ed  to  note  down  at  the  time  the  names 
of  the  book,  author,  and  city  referred 
to.  Scobeleff  at  once  communicated  to 
General  Kaufmann  his  impression,  and 
the  latter  General  sententiously  asked 
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him,  “  And  what  did  Napier  do  ?” 
Whereupon  Scobeleff  gave  an  outline  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  action  ;  how  at  first 
the  British  troops  delivered  their  attack 
in  front  and  found  themselves  flounder¬ 
ing  in  the  grassy  plain,  which  proved 
to  be  a  treacherous  swamp  ;  how  the 
British  general  had  to  retire  for  the 
night ;  how  next  morning  he  executed  a 
flank  movement  and  surprised,  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  hopelessly  crushed  the  huge 
native  army,  and  captured  both  it  and 
the  city.  At  the  close  of  Scobeleff’ s 
recital.  General  Kaufmann  quietly  re¬ 
joined,  “  And  that  is  exactly  what  we 
will  do,  except  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
attacking  in  front,  and  to-night.” 
With  the  concurrence  of  his  chief,  Sco¬ 
beleff  organized  his  celebrated  flanking 
movement  with  his  cavalry,  and,  in 
combination  with  Kaufmann’s  attack  on 
the  left  front  of  the  enemy,  they  re-en¬ 
acted  Napier’s  feat,  completely  routed 
the  immense  native  army,  and  captured 
Makhran.  Among  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  cannon  taken  were  two  which 
had  been  previously  seized  from  the 
Russians  by  the  Khokandians,  and  a 
large  number  of  exact  replicas  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship  made  by  the  natives. 
This  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  Central 
Asia  found  its  parallel  in  Afghanistan, 
where  our  own  troops  discovered  native 
ordnance  of  admirable  finish,  modelled 
on  the  artillery  presented  to  the  Ameer 
Shere  Ali  by  the  British  Government. 

Scobeleff’s  genius  as  a  general  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
scientific  military  critics  in  his  own 
country,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
also  in  England,  and  it  would  be  imper¬ 
tinent  for  me  to  speak  of  it.  Apart 
from  his  Asian  campaigns,  of  which  I 
know  nothing  from  personal  experience, 
I  may  only  point  to  his  passage  of  the 
Balkans  at  Senova  (which  for  skill  and 
daring  and  success  excelled  any  feat  of 
arms  performed  during  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War),  to  his  rapid  march  on  Adrian- 
ople,  and  the  later  encircling  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Like  all  great  command¬ 
ers,  Scobeleff  inspired  in  the  officers  and 
men  under  him  the  warmest  attachment 
and  devotion.  To  use  an  old  phrase, 
”  they  would  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  him.’’  It  is  difficult  to  define  ex¬ 
actly  to  what  peculiar  attributes  in  the 
young  general  this  was  due.  It  was 


perhaps  to  a  combination  of  many  great 
and  lovable  qualities.  A  general  at 
twenty-eight  ;  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
every  despatch  from  Central  Asia  ;  at 
thirty-four  the  victorious  general  of  the 
most  decisive  battle  of  the  great  Bul¬ 
garian  campaign  ;  the  leader  of  the 
Russian  hosts  on  the  historic  capital  of 
the  traditional  enemy  of  the  Empire  of 
the  North  ;  at  thirty-five  the  command¬ 
er  of  a  corps  d’armee — Scobeleff  was 
naturally  the  object  of  much  jealous  ir¬ 
ritation  on  the  part  of  the  older  generals 
in  the  service  of  the  Czar.  I  remember 
him  referring  to  this  unpleasant  state  of 
matters,  and  stating  that  with  him 
honors  brought  additional  labor  and 
greater  weight  of  cares,  and  enforced 
the  most  unwearied  vigilance  against 
the  slightest  mistake.  And  knowing 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  he 
undertook  and  successfully  accomplish¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  though 
of  grief,  that  he  should  have  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart  at  thirty-nine. 

With  the  officers  of  his  own  command 
he  was  frank  and  friendly,  but  he  never 
lost  his  dignity  or  proper  reserve  even  in 
moments  when  his  natural  genialty  led 
him  to  unbend.  His  keen  glance  took 
in  all  the  details  of  an  action,  and  he 
never  failed  to  note,  commend,  and  re¬ 
ward  any  display  of  gallantry.  The  fall 
of  a  comrade,  however  humble,  he  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned.  Let  me  give  one 
instance  of  this.  A  lad  of  about  six¬ 
teen,  of  good  family,  ran  away  from 
school  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  war 
and  joined  Scobeleff  as  a  volunteer  at 
Plevna.  He  fought  with  great  courage 
at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Plevna, 
and  Scobeleff  promoted  him  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  32d  Regiment.  At  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Senova  the  boy  led  the  attack  on 
the  central  Turkish  redoubt,  escaped 
the  hail  of  bullets  only  to  be  bayoneted 
as  he  gallantly  showed  the  way  to  his 
men  into  the  redoubt.  Scobeleff’s 
words  w'ere,  in  afterward  ordering  a 
monument  to  be  erected  over  the  brave 
boy’s  grave — which  he  himself  selected 
under  the  shadow  of  four  beeches — 
”  His  was  a  brief  but  heroic  life.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Scobeleff 
had  "  an  almost  magic  power  of  identi¬ 
fying  himself  on  occasions  with  the 
humblest  of  his  men.”  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  a  private  to  be  selected  for  even 
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the  slightest  notice  by  the  general,  and, 
mayhap,  to  have  his  ears  gently  pulled 
— a  favorite  and  peculiarly  caressing 
habit  of  Scobeleff's  when  he  was  in 
good  humor.  In  a  campaign  he  shared 
the  privations  and  the  food  of  the  mean¬ 
est  soldier  in  the  ranks,  he  shirked  no 
hardship  which  his  men  were  compelled 
to  bear  ;  if  they  were  in  want,  no  lux¬ 
ury  was  spread  on  his  board.  On  their 
part,  the  men  admired  his  intrepidity 
and  his  brilliant  dash.  Under  such  a 
nature  even  the  faint-hearted  became 
brave  warriors.  When,  after  a  three 
days’  struggle  with  the  snows,  the 
ravines,  the  precipices  of  the  pass  of 
Hemedli,  during  which  guns,  wagons, 
tents,  even  much  ammunition  had  to  be 
abandoned — Scobeleff’s  tired  column 
emerged  on  the  valley  of  Tundza  and 
came  face  to  face  with  Vessel  Pasha’s 
army  which  had  just  victoriously  driven 
back  Radetsky's  and  Mirsky’s  columns 
— General  Scobeleff  rode  along  the  line, 
informing  his  men  that  there  was  no  re¬ 
treat  ;  all  that  was  left  to  them  was 
death,  glory,  or — after  a  pause — shame. 
“  Death  or  glory  !”  was  the  cry,  with 
loud  huzzas  for  their  loved  and  de¬ 
voted  leader,  and  right  nobly  did  they 
vindicate  their  choice.  Many  instances 
of  his  consummate  courage  and  coolness 
in  danger  are  already  well  known  to 
readers  in  Western  Europe.  Let  me 
add  one  or  two.  On  the  day  before  the 
assault  on  the  Green  Hill  redoubt  at 
Plevna,  I  was  with  him  on  a  vine-cover¬ 
ed  ridge  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  Turkish  position.  Scobeleff  was 
making  preparations  for  the  assault. 
He  had  from  personal  inspection  made 
a  plan  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and 
was,  quite  in  view  of  the  enemy,  making 
a  series  of  sketches  of  the  exact  points 
and  the  ground  leading  to  them  which 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  attack  by  each 
of  his  battalions.  The  Turks  opened 
hre  :  at  hrst  the  shells  were  short,  then 
they  flew  overhead,  but  suddenly  two 
shrieked  unpleasantly  near.  One  burst 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  Scobeleff 
was  sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  drawing, 
and  he  and  his  paper  were  covered  with 
the  friable  soil  of  the  vineyard.  With¬ 
out  a  word  or  a  wince  he  simply  shook 
the  soil  off  the  paper  and  finished  the 
preparation  of  his  plans,  ordering  his 
staff,  when  he  observed  that  the  Are 


continued  exact,  to  find  cover  under  a 
sloping  bank  some  twenty  yards  off. 
At  the  battle  of  Senova — and  I  refer  to 
this  engagement  frequently  because  the 
details  of  it  are  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  England— Scobeleff,  mounted  on  his 
white  charger,  went  out  alone  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  Turkish  position.  Of  course 
he  was  the  mark  for  a  pretty  hot  fusil- 
ade  from  both  infantry  and  artillery. 
Suddenly  a  shell  appeared  to  strike  the 
ground  right  beneath  his  charger  and 
exploded.  Thousands  thought  his  te¬ 
merity  had  at  last  brought  the  death  he 
seemed  to  court.  But  «  hen  the  smoke 
cleared  away  the  white  charger  was  ob¬ 
served  plunging  gallantly  onward,  and 
his  rider,  unharmed,  soon  afterward  re¬ 
joined  his  own  troops.  Scobeleff  told 
me  that  when  the  shell  exploded  he  was 
almost  suffocated  with  the  sulphurous 
smoke,  and  that  for  a  moment  he  ac¬ 
tually  believed  his  hour  was  come.  The 
plunging  of  his  horse,  as  it  were,  awoke 
him  from  the  shock,  and  he  was  able  to 
finish  his  survey  unnerved.  It  would 
be  wearisome  to  multiply  instances  of 
his  escapes  or  of  his  daring. 

As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  firm  and 
strict.  No  point  was  too  minute  to  be 
overlooked.  Scobeleff’s  vedettes  were 
never  caught  napping.  His  knowledge 
of  the  detail  of  military  duty  was  uni¬ 
versal — even  to  sounding  all  the  bugle 
calls.  An  illustration  of  the  discipline 
of  his  corps  occurs  to  me.  1  had  been 
talking  with  him  of  military  breech¬ 
loaders  and  discussing  the  merits  of 
various  systems.  Taking  a  “  Berdan,” 
with  which  the  troops  were  latterly 
armed,  from  a  soldier,  he  undid  the 
breech  and  lock  and  explained  the 
mechanism  with  the  precision  of  a  gun¬ 
smith.  Returning  the  rifle  to  the  sol¬ 
dier,  he  turned,  and  walking  up  to  a 
sentry  a  few  paces  distant,  he  said, 
”  Let  me  see  your  rifle” — extending  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  The  man  saluted 
and  replied,  “  I  cannot,  your  Excel¬ 
lency.”  “  But  I  want  to  see  if  it  is 
clean,”  persisted  the  general.  ”  I  can¬ 
not,  your  Excellency,”  again  said  the 
sentry,  as  firm  as  a  rock.  Scobeleff 
smiled,  pulled  his  ears,  and  walked  on. 
I  asked  an  explanation,  whereupon  he 
said  that  a  rule  of  war  with  him  was 
that  no  sentry  on  duty  was  on  any  ac¬ 
count  to  give  up  possession  of  his  arms 
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— not  even  to  the  Czar  himself. 
“  But,”  said  I,  ”  suppose  the  sentry 
had  given  up  his  rifle  when  you  were 
seemingly  so  serious  in  asking  it.  What 
then  ?”  ”  He  would  have  been  shot,” 

quietly  replied  the  general,  “  for  disobe¬ 
dience  to  orders  in  time  of  war.” 

In  many  quarters  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks  it  has  been  said  that 
General  Scobeleff  was  the  enemy  of 
England.  In  no  sense  do  I  think  was 
this  a  truthful  description  of  the  man. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  England 
and  of  English  institutions,  though  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  latter  were 
adapted  for  his  own  country.  It  is  true 
that  before  and  after  the  signature  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  he  bluntly  expressed  his 
hatred  of  the  policy  of  the  Beaconsfleld 
Government.  This  is  his  exact  lan¬ 
guage  as  noted  at  the  time.  ”  Cannot 
you  see  how  this  policy  should  stir  us 
so  ?  For  two  years  we  have  deluged 
this  land  (Bulgaria)  with  our  blood. 
Our  brothers  are  slain,  our  country  has 
made  enormous  sacrifices,  widows 
mourn,  children  weep,  and  fathers 
lament  the  loss  of  promising  sons.  All 
this  we  would  have  borne  with  the 
patience  which  God  gives,  had  the  full 
freedom  which  we  had  won  for  our 
brothers  in  race  and  religion,  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  faith,  been  accorded  to  them. 
But  accursed  diplomacy  steps  in  and 
says,  ‘  No  ;  only  the  smaller  half  of 
them  shall  be  free,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  shall  be  again  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.’  You 
know  yourself  what  the  Turks  have 
been,  and  are,  and  ever  will  be  ;  and 
placing  yourself  in  our  position,  would 
you  not  also  be  consumed  with  wrath 
that  our  sacrifices  are  to  be  in  vain,  and 
that  the  men  over  whose  graves  we  are 
now  treading  should  have  died  for 
nought?”  More  especially  Scobeleff, 
with  many  other  influential  Russians, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  clause  in 
the  Berlin  Treaty  providing  for  the  gar¬ 
risoning  of  the  Balkans.  Such  a  meas¬ 
ure,  it  was  declared,  could  only  weaken 
the  Bulgarian  principality,  and  place 
Eastern  Roumelia  at  the  mercy  of  the 
military  pashas.  I  believe  that  had  the 
English  Government  persisted,  in  1879, 
in  demanding  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  war  would  have 
been  declared  once  more  by  Russia. 


And  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  well  prepared  for  it.  The 
whole  of  the  male  population  of  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia  had  been  organized  by 
General  Scobeleff  into  a  well  drilled, 
fairly  equipped  militia  ;  while  that  of 
the  principality  of  Bulgaria  had  been 
simlliarly  organized  by  Prince  Donda- 
koff  Kotchakoff,  governor  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  previous  to  the  election  of  Prince 
Alexander.  And  in  view  of  such  a 
contingency  as  a  new  war.  General 
Scobeleff  had  prepared  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  plans  of  the  campaign.  He  him¬ 
self  had  ridden  over  almost  every  mile 
of  Turkey  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Danube,  had  surveyed  every  position 
capable  of  defence  or  attack,  and  a  new 
military  map  had  been  constructed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  embraced  several  volumes 
of  sketches,  is  now  in  the  archives  of 
the  Russian  War  Ministry  ready  for 
future  eventualities. 

Scobeleff  had  no  belief  that  Russia 
and  England  need  necessarily  come 
into  hostile  conflict  in  Asia.  I  was  with 
him  toward  the  close  of  the  British 
campaign  in  Afghanistan,  and,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question,  he  frankly  stated  that 
Afghanistan  was  without  the  sphere  of 
Russian  conquest,  which  he  recognized 
was  confined  to  the  northern  division  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia,  and  did  not 
extend  to  India.  ”  But,”  he  added, 
”  had  Russian  ambition  stretched 
toward  Hindostan,  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  under  the  Beaconsfield  and 
Lytton  administrations,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  followed  thereupon,  was 
a  policy  than  which  a  better  could  not 
have  been  devised  to  subserve  supposed 
Russian  views.  It  would  throw  the 
Afghans  into  the  arms  of  Russia.”  As 
a  soldier,  he  admired  the  conduct  of  the 
Afghan  campaign. 

He  seldom  spoke  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  home  politics  of  Russia.  In 
a  sense  he  might  be  said  to  have  been  a 
stanch  Imperialist.  In  other  words, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  the  genius  of 
the  Slav  race  was  adapted  for  what  my 
friend  Professor  Lorimer,  in  his  “  In¬ 
stitutes  of  International  Law,”  has  call¬ 
ed  the  ”  delegation  of  power  ”  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  constitutional 
methods  of  government.  For  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Russia  he  looked  to  the 
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growth  of  a  purely  Slavonic  civilization 
based  on  Slavonic  ideas,  and  it  was  this 
sentiment  which  led  to  his  hatred  of 
and  by  a  certain  section  of  German 
politicians.  These  latter,  through  their 
organs  and  the  press,  have  unblushing- 
ly  rejoiced  over  the  death  of  General 
Scobeleff,  as  the  removal  of  a  living 
force  which  would  have  excited  not 
only  Russia,  but  the  Slavonic  world 
generally,  to  fight  against  **  Germany 
and  that  civilization  which  Russia  can 
only  get  from  the  West.” 

Panslavism,  as  understood  by  Scobe¬ 
leff  and  by  thousands  more  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  sons  of  Russia,  means  the 
principle  of  nationality.  And  why  in 
the  name  of  equity  should  not  there  be 
a  legitimate  Slavonic  ideal,  if  it  be  right 
and  proper  that  there  should  be  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  ideal,  a  Gallic  ideal,  and  even  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ideal  ?  And  it  is  an  his¬ 
toric  fact  that  much  of  the  trouble  in 
Russia  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years  is  due  to  the  attempted  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Germanic  ideas  of  civilization 
U{>on  an  unwilling  Slavonic  people. 
Scobeleff  was  only  giving  utterance  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
Ri’ssian  nation  and  of  the  Slavonic  race 
when  he  said  at  Paris,”  If  Russia  does 
not  always  show  herself  equal  to  her 
patriotic  ideas  in  general,  and  to  her 
Slav  role  in  particular,  it  is  because 
both  within  and  without  she  is  held  in 
check  by  a  foreign  influence.  We  are 
not  at  home  in  our  own  house.  The 
foreigner  is  everywhere  and  his  hand  in 
everything.  We  are  the  dupes  of  his 
policy,  victims  of  his  intrigues,  the  slaves 
of  his  power.” 

Prevost  Paradol,  in  one  of  his  famous 
orations,  said  that  ”  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  like  two  locomotives  on  the 
same  line  of  rails,  going  at  full  speed  in 
opposite  directions,  and  bound  to  col¬ 
lide  at  some  point.”  History  proved  the 


truth  of  his  forecast.  And  it  needs 
but  little  prescience  to  assent  to  Scobe¬ 
leff ’s  prediction  that  “  a  struggle 
between  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton  is  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  it  will  be  long,  sanguin¬ 
ary,  and  terrible ;”  though  we  may 
somewhat  doubt  his  patriotic  self-assur¬ 
ance,  “  that  the  Slav  will  triumph.” 

Scobeleff’s  equally  famous  speech  at 
Warsaw  expressed  not  a  new  sentiment, 
but  was  simply  an  echo  of  a  proposal 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Poland.  “  I  wish,”  said 
Scobeleff,  “  the  best  to  the  Poles,  and 
sincerely  desire  that  they  may  form  one 
body  with  us,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
should  do.  Are  we  not  all  brethren  ?” 
About  1580,  Stephan  Batthory,  King  of 
Poland,  thus  addressed  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  to  his  court  :  ”  Let  us  aban¬ 
don  vain  quarrels.  Are  we  not  brothers  ? 
What  matters  some  slight  differences  in 
religious  belief  ?  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  same  flag,  the  same  chief  ?” 
Panslavism  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  of 
this  day,  and  Scobeleff  knew  it  ;  he 
only  wished  to  give  it  vitality.  So  far 
as  1  could  judge  from  the  conversations 
1  had  with  him,  Scobeleff’s  ideal  future 
for  the  Slavonic  race  appeared  to  be— 
(i)  The  federal  union  of  the  different 
Slav  states  under  a  democratic-imperial¬ 
istic  government  ;  and  (2)  that  this 
democratic-imperialistic  government  in 
each  of  the  states  should  be  based  and 
developed  on  the  lines  of  the  Mir — the 
Russian  system  of  communal  peasant 
proprietary — which  seems  to  be  approv¬ 
ed  by,  and  adapted  for,  the  genius  of 
the  Slav  people.  Into  whatever  form 
his  opinions  may  have  ripened  it  is 
needless  here  to  speculate.  His  elo¬ 
quent  voice  shall  be  no  more  heard  for¬ 
ever  ;  his  sword  is  sheathed  in  the 
tomb.  Requiescat  in  pace.  — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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The  Editor  is  in  possession  of  'he  name  of  the  author  of  the  following  singular  narrative, 
and  of  the  place  at  which  it  happened,  and  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  the  entire  bona 
fidts  of  the  writer,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 


Early  in  January,  1879,  clerical  duty 
called  me  into  the  north-west  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  my  family  and  I  took  possession 
of  the  official  residence  provided  for  us. 

It  was  an  old  stone  house  of  one 
story  ;  roofed,  in  part  with  ancient 
stone  slabs,  in  part  with  modern  slates  ; 
and  standing  in  a  garden  bare  of  trees. 
A  wide  passage  ran  back  from  the  en¬ 
trance  toward  the  kitchen,  where  there 
were  two  doors  ;  the  one  leading  into 
the  yard,  the  other  into  the  larder, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  roomy  cellar  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  very  old  stone  steps. 
The  five  bedrooms  all  opened  on  a 
square  landing. 

“  How  about  the  roof?”  I  asked  of 
the  man  in  charge. 

“  All  right,  sir  ;  everything  has  been 
carefully  seen  to  ;  and,  when  the  thaw 
comes.  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  not  be  troub¬ 
led,  anything  to  matter.” 

In  a  few  days  we  had  shaken  down  ; 
and  the  verdict  on  our  new  home  was, 
“Not  grand,  but  decidedly  cozy.” 

A  t^l,  solid,  fleshy,  rosy  young 
woman  had  undertaken  to  be  our  one 
servant.  Sparing  of  words  was  she,  but 
not  sparing  of  work. 

"  The  incarnation  of  stupidity  and 
stolidity,”  said  my  son  Primus. 

“  The  very  thing  for  us,”  said  his 
mother. 

This  girl’s  name  being  Stillwell,  soon 
became  corrupted  into  Stillwater  ;  or, 
for  short.  Still. 

It  was  splendid  skating  weather. 
The  low-lying  meadows  were  flooded  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  one 
glided  along  over  acres  of  smooth, 
green,  transparent  ice.  Every  day  we 
sallied  forth,  my  three  boys,  their  sister 
andT,  to  take  our  fill  of  enjoyment  in 
this  icy  paradise  ;  coming  back  to  bask 
all  the  evening  before  the  bright  golden 
sunshine  and  the  silvery  ashes  of  a 
north-country  coal  fire. 

My  wife  has  the  weak  habit  of  going 
to  “  tuck  up”  her  boys  after  they  are  in 


bed.  One  night,  their  voices  sounded 
so  angry,  that  she  ran  up  in  haste,  to 
see  what  was  wrong.  On  entering  their 
room,  she  found  the  two  elder  boys  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed,  hurling  injurious  and  de¬ 
risive  epithets  at  some  person  or  p>ersons 
unknown. 

“  Let  me  just  find  out  who  you  are, 
and  you’ll  get  such  a  jolly  good  licking 
as  you’ll  remember,”  announced  Pri¬ 
mus,  gazing  wrathfully  at  the  ceiling. 

“  Oh,  you  blooming  idiot !  I  wish  I’d 
your  boots.  I’d  throw  them  at  your 
head.  Be  off  !  I’m  taking  a  sight  at 
you,”  shouted  Secundus,  nose  and  fin¬ 
gers  upturned  in  the  same  direction. 

“  Are  you  both  mad?”  inquired  the 
stern,  maternal  voice. 

“  It’s  that  fellow,  mother,  that  I  told 
you  about.  He’s  on  the  roof  again. 
Just  listen  to  the  row  he  makes.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  his  mother;  but 
she  stood  listening  for  some  time. 

“  Oh,  you  coward  !” 

“  Ah,  you  funk  !”  proceeded  from 
the  two  beds.  Not  a  sound  above. 

“  I  have  heard  no  row  on  the  roof," 
remarked  mother,  with  dignified  empha¬ 
sis  ;  and,  having  performed  the  usual 
ceremony,  she  departed  ;  and  came  and 
told  me  of  the  whole  affair,  concluding 
with,  “  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  rats.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it.” 

Next  morning  the  boys  were  full  of 
their  nocturnal  visitor ;  and  declared 
that,  no  sooner  had  the  drawing-room 
door  shut,  than  the  scrambling  and 
trampling  began  again. 

“  History  tells  of  a  certain  cat  who 
wore  top  boots  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
rats  adopting  the  fashion,”  I  remarked. 

“  Rats,  father  !  why  we  know  the 
sound  of  them  well  enough.  And  they 
run  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof. 
But  this  is  unmistakable  boots,  with 
plenty  of  hobnails  in  them  too,  on  the 
outside  of  the  roof.  We  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  fellow’s  legs 
come  through  plaster  and  all.  I  think 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  with  au 
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thority  on  the  subject  of  boots  and 
roofs  in  conjunction.” 

He  certainly  might,  for  he  had  per¬ 
ambulated  the  roofs  of  all  the  out¬ 
houses  at  S - ,  to  the  great  detriment 

of  tiles  and  slates. 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  Primus, 
with  the  air  of  an  adept,  ”  I  am  so  sure 
it  was  a  boy  of  my  size  in  hobnailed 
boots,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  them. 

I  could  swear  to  them.” 

"  Come  out  and  have  a  look,”  was 
my  reply. 

There  lay  the  white  mantle,  smooth 
and  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and  un¬ 
trodden  by  so  much  as  the  foot  of  a 
tomcat. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  “  I  don’t  care,”  said 
Secundus,  defiantly,  "  I  shall  always 
believe  it  was  a  boy.” 

“  It’s  the  rummest  thing  I  ever 
knew,”  slowly  remarked  Primus. 

”  If  Boots  comes  again,  the  only  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  wish  him  a  good¬ 
night,  and  to  cover  up  your  ears,”  was 
my  recommendation. 

That  evening,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  begin  prayers,  we  were  all  startled  by 
some  tremendous  blows  on  the  cellar 
door.  My  wife,  thinking  there  must  be 
some  one  at  the  back  door,  told  Still¬ 
water  to  go  and  see  who  could  be  knock¬ 
ing  in  that  outrageous  way. 

The  girl  did  not  stir.  After  a 
moment,  she  said,  “  It’s  the  cellar 
door.” 

”  Impossible  I”  said  her  mistress, 
"  go  quickly  and  see  what  it  is.” 

We  heard  the  unlocking  and  relock¬ 
ing  of  the  yard  door.  When  the  girl 
came  back,  she  said  there  was  no  one 
there.  Presently,  while  I  was  reading, 
there  came  more  loud  blows,  as  if 
struck  by  a  heavy  fist  ;  and  unmistaka¬ 
bly  against  the  cellar  door. 

When  prayers  were  ended,  we  went  to 
make  acquaintance  with  our  mysterious 
captive.  On  opening  the  door,  there 
was  nothing  to  1^  seen  but  the  flight  of 
steps. 

My  wife  and  I  exchanged  glances 
which  said  very  plainly,  ”  A  sweet¬ 
heart.”  So,  as  the  youth  appeared 
shy,  I  gave  him  an  encouraging  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  forth  and  show  himself. 
No  reply. 

“  I  am  determined  to  know  who  you 
New  Seeies.— Vou  XXXVI.,  No.  6 


are,”  said  I,  nobly  plunging  into  the 
abyss,  the  boys  at  my  heels.  Nothing 
whatever  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  comer 
in  which  anything  bigger  than  a  mouse 
could  hide.  The  window  ?  It  was 
tightly  closed  up  for  the  winter,  and 
was,  besides,  blocked  with  snow.  I 
was  certainly  mystified  ;  but  I  sent  the 
young  ones  off  to  bed  with  an  assurance 
that  wind,  in  an  old  house,  was  capable 
of  making  the  most  extraordinary  noises  ; 
and,  in  illustration,  we  all  in  turn  shook 
the  door  ;  not,  however,  producing  any¬ 
thing  like  the  previous  effect. 

“It  must  have  been  at  the  back 
door,”  said  my  wife,  with  a  searching 
look  at  Stillwater. 

”  No  ;  it’s  the  cellar-door  that  does 
it,”  quietly  replied  the  girl. 

“  How  can  it  make  that  noise  of  it¬ 
self  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

”  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  this  evening,  when  Miss  was 
at  the  piano.” 

We  decided  that  we  must  watch  Still¬ 
water. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  we  were 
awoke  by  the  agreeable  sound  of 
“  Drip,  drip,  drip,”  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  My  wife  put  a  basin 
beneath,  with  a  towel  in  it,  to  deaden 
the  sound.  Presently  “  Drip,  drip,” 
again,  just  outside  the  door,  which  we 
always  kept  open. 

"  There’s  a  sudden  thaw,  and  we’re 
in  for  it,”  said  I.  “  Let’s  go  to  sleep. 
It  won’t  hurt  the  floor-cloth.” 

But  there  was  no  going  to  sleep  ;  for 
the  drip  came  faster  than  ever,  until  it 
increased  to  a  little  stream.  There 
were  no  matches  in  the  room  ;  but  I 
managed  to  find  my  bath,  and  to  set  it, 
with  a  blanket  inside  it,  under  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  came. 

When,  at  breakfast,  I  announced  the 
sad  news  of  the  sudden  thaw,  there  was. 
a  chorus  of  exclamations,  “  Why  !  ev¬ 
erything  is  as  hard  as  iron,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  mother,  meanwhile,  was  direct¬ 
ing  her  handmaiden  to  dry  up  the  water 
which  had  come  in  during  the  night. 
The  girl  stared.  When  she  came  into 
the  room  again,  her  mistress  asked  her 
what  she  had  done  with  the  wet  blanket. 
She  stared  more  expressively,  and  was 
mute. 

“  Don’t  you  understand  ?” 
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“  Yes,  ma’am.  But  there  is  no  wet 
blanket,  and  no  water  to  wipe  up.” 

Up  stairs  went  mistress  and  servant ; 
and,  in  two  minutes,  back  came  my 
wife,  looking  quite  bewildered. 

“  There’s  not  a  trace  of  water 
anywhere,”  said  she  ;  ”  and  yet,  after 
you  were  asleep,  I  heard  it  drip  fast 
upon  the  counterpane,  just  at  my  feet.” 

Our  delighted  offspring  settled  it  that 
mother  had  been  dreaming  ‘  and  Primus 
irreverently  hinted  that  1  had  generous¬ 
ly  lent  my  bath  in  order  to  escape  my 
morning’s  shudder. 

When  Tertius  was  being  tucked  up 
that  night,  he  asked,  ”  Who  was  tha^. 
— person  who  came  and  looked  at  me 
after  I  was  in  bed  ?*  ’ 

“  Stillwater,  I  suppose.” 

”  Oh,  no.  It  was  an  old  woman, 
and  she  had  a  funny  cap  on.” 

”  You  dreamed  her,  dear.” 

”  But  I  hadn’t  been  to  sleep.  And  I 
turned  my  head  to  the  wall,  and  when  I 
looked  for  her  again  she  had  gone 
away.” 

“You  must  have  been  half-asleep. 
Now  go  to  sleep  quite,  and  finish  the 
dream.” 

The  next  night  Primus  began — 

”  Mother,  I  wish  you  would  tell  that 
old  party  not  to  come  into  my  room 
without  knocking.  1  had  just  got  into 
bed,  happened  to  glance  across  to  the 
drawers,  and  there  she  stood,  coolly 
looking  at  me.  1  was  disgusted,  and 
turned  my  back  upon  her.  Presently,  I 
looked  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye,  to  see 
what  she  was  doing,  but  she’d  cut.” 

“  You  don’t  know  who  it  was  ?” 

“No.  She  looked  like  one  of  the 
charwomen — Boots’s  mother,  I  dare 
say.  These  people  are  cool  enough  for 
anything.” 

My  wife  called  to  Stillwater,  to  ask  if 
Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  in 
that  evening.  She  was  answered  that 
no  one  had  been. 

”  Then  you  must  have  been  half- 
asleep,  although  you  did  not  know  it, 
and  have  dreamed.” 

*’  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  it  seemed 
very  real.  At  any  rate,  I’m  half-asleep 
now,”  murmured  Primus. 

Night  after  night  we  were  roused  by 
the  voice  of  this  or  that  child.  Their 
mother  always  went  to  them,  and  always 
found  them  sleeping  peacefully  ;  though. 


a  minute  before,  there  had  been  sobbing 
and  moaning.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  I  persuaded  her  not  to  go  at  the 
first  call.  Then  there  was  whimpering 
on  the  stairs. 

One  night,  we  had  both  been  lying 
awake  for  some  time,  listening  to  what 
seemed  like  cautious  steps,  first  on  the 
landing,  and  then  in  our  room  itself. 
We  had  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  might  be  mice.  But  no  ;  there  were 
distinct  steps,  as  of  a  person  walking. 
Yet,  though  we  followed  the  sound 
with  our  eyes,  we  saw  nothing.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  howl  ol  anguish,  like 
the  cry  of  a  large  animal  in  pain.  It 
thrilled  us  with  horror,  for  it  came  from 
our  daughter’s  room,  though  it  was  not 
possible  for  it  to  be  their  voices.  When 
we  reached  their  bedside,  they  were 
calmly  sleeping ;  and  were  not  even 
roused  by  our  entrance  with  the  light. 

I  made  quiet  observations  next  day, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  house. 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am,  may  I  have 
my  sister  to  sleep  with  me  ?”  said  Still¬ 
water  to  her  mistress. 

”  Are  you  afraid  to  sleep  alone  ?” 

“  No,  I’m  not  afraid.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  wish  it  ?” 

No  answer ;  only  a  very  earnest 
look. 

“  Why  !  Stillwell,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost,”  said  her  mistress, 
laughingly. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  have,”  she  replied, 
very  quietly. 

“  And  what  did  it  look  like  ?” 

“  Like  Mrs.  X - ,  just  as  she  was 

of  afternoons.” 

“  Come,  come  !  she  ought  to  have 
been  all  in  white,  you  know,” 

”  No,  she  was  not  in  white.  She 
had  on  the  same  sort  of  cap  she  always 
wore,  and  the  same  dress  and  white 
apron.” 

“  1  hope  you  asked  her  what  she 
wanted.” 

“  No,  ma’am  ;  I  lay  still  and  looked 
at  her  ;  and  then  I  sat  up  and  looked  at 
her  hard  ;  and  presently  I  could  not  see 
her.  ’  ’ 

“  It  was  no  doubt  a  dream,  and  you 
will  probably  never  have  such  another,” 

“  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  dream. 
Besides,  I  have  seen  her  twice  before, 
when  I  was  walking  about.” 

“  Out  of  doors  ?” 
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“  No,  ma’am  ;  in  the  house.  One 
afternoon,  toward  dusk,  she  came  and 
looked  at  me  through  the  window.  I 
wondered  how  she  could  be  there,  and 
1  looked  at  her  for  a  good  little  time.” 

“  And  then  ?” 

”  And  then  she  was  not  there.  And 
I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out, 
but  she  was  gone.” 

”  What  was  the  use  of  going  to  the 
window,  when  you  knew  she  was  dead  ?” 

”  1  don’t  know.  She  looked  just  as 
if  she  was  alive.  The  other  time,  I  was 
kneeling  down  on  the  rug,  making  your 
fire  burn  up.  She  passed  straight  be¬ 
fore  me.” 

”  Oh,  nonsense  !  She  v/ould  have  set 
fire  to  her  clothes.” 

Still  looked  injured,  but  quietly  per¬ 
sisted — 

”  She  did,  ma’am.  She  passed 
straight  between  me  and  the  fire.” 

”  How  could  she  do  that  ?  Really, 
Still,  for  a  sensible  young  woman,  you 
are  very  full  of  fancies.” 

“  It  was  not  a  fancy,  either  of  the 
times,  ma’am.  I  did  see  her,  I  did, 
indeed.  I  hope  you  will  believe  me.” 

”  Yes  ;  I  quite  believe  that  you  think 

you  saw  Mrs.  X - .  You  may  have 

your  sister  to  sleep  with  you.” 

Now  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  any 
man,  still  less  for  one  of  my  profession, 
to  confess  that  he  has  felt  “  creepy”  on 
account  of  certain  inexplicable  sounds. 
But,  as  this  is  a  perfectly  true  account, 
I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it 
happened  to  me  again  and  again,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  my  dwelling  in  the  Old 
Lodge.  And  I  also  declare  that  my 
wife  and  I  were  perfectly  well  in  health, 
and  that  we  had  never  before  been  the 
victims  of  similar  terrors.  Further¬ 
more  :  though  w'e  spoke  of  the  noises, 
we,  at  first,  abstained  from  mentioning 
our  sensations  to  each  other. 

After  an  hour’s  sleep,  I  would  be 
aroused,  as  if  at  the  command  of  some 
person,  unseen  indeed,  but  certainly  in 
the  room.  Then  a  small  something, 
say  a  marble,  would  be  gently  dropped, 
more  than  once,  on  the  carpet,  close  at 
my  bedside  ;  sometimes  on  the  floor¬ 
cloth,  just  outside  the  open  door.  Then 
the  marble  would  be  gently  rolled  on 
the  boards  of  the  room,  and  up  against 
the  skirting  board. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  when,  one 
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night,  we  encountered  each  other’s  eyes 
as  we  lay  listening,  and  both  made  a 
clean  breast  of  our  terrors.  Yes,  no¬ 
thing  short  of  that  word  will  do.  VVe 
agreed  that  the  first  sufferer  should 
wake  the  other.  But  my  wife  found  it 
not  always  possible  to  carry  out  this 
determination.  "  VVhat  did  you  hear  ?” 
I  asked  her  once. 

”  The  chest  of  drawers  was  dragged 
over  the  floor,”  she  replied.  ”  I  am 
thankful  you  spoke  to  me,  for  I  have 
for  some  time  been  trying  to  wake  you, 
but  was  not  allowed.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  kept  perfectly  motionless.” 

I  had  heard  precisely  the  same 
sound,  yet  the  drawers  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  actually  moved.  The 
sounds  were  so  distinct  that  we  always 
connected  them  with  some  special  arti¬ 
cle.  Now,  it  was  a  chair,  or  the  towel- 
horse,  that  was  moved.  Now,  it  was 
the  loud  snapping  of  a  thick  stick  in 
the  hall.  Now,  it  was  a  violent  blow 
on  the  hall  table,  struck  as  if  with  my 
own  walking-stick,  which  I  remembered 
to  have  left  there,  and  which  I  found 
there  in  the  morning.  Once,  the  heav¬ 
iest  book  on  my  writing-table  appeared 
to  be  dropped,  as  if  from  the  height  of 
a  man,  on  the  floor-cloth  in  the  hall. 
Then  a  smaller  one  I  always  myself 
shut  the  doors  of  the  rooms  leading  into 
the  hall. 

Of  course,  I  tried  in  every  way  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  mystery ;  but,  after  a 
time,  I  could  only  resign  myself  to  lie 
awake  and  wonder.  The  nights  were 
bitterly  cold.  On  one  occasion,  when 
there  had  been  a  persistent  dropping  of 
nuts  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  I  jumped 
up,  in  desperation,  and  held  the  light 
close  to  the  spot.  In  a  second,  the 
sound  was  behind  me.  I  whisked 
round,  but— tapping  to  right  of  me,  tap¬ 
ping  to  left  of  me,  tapping  in  every 
direction,  without  a  second’s  intermis¬ 
sion.  No  sooner  did  I  look  toward 
one  spot  than  the  dropping  of  nuts  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It  was 
as  if  some  mischievous  elf  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself  at  my  expense. 

Our  boys  had  gone  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  some  friends  ;  and  their 
mother,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  empty 
room,  had  closed  the  door  in  passing  ; 
giving  it  a  push,  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  fast.  That  night,  we  heard  the 
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door  shut  with  a  tremendous  bang. 
Even  had  it  been  left  open,  there  was 
no  wind  to  move  it. 

Another  night,  when  we  had  been 
awoke  in  the  usual  way,  there  was  an 
agreeable  variety  in  the  entertainment. 
A  delicate,  flute-like  sound  proceeded 
from  the  closed  dining-room.  Again 
and  again,  a  distinct  and>  long-sustained 
musical  note,  as  of  some  small  pipe. 
Then  the  fifth  of  that  note,  then  the 
octave,  repeated  many  times  ;  then  the 
seventh  and  octave,  over  and  over 
again.  We  were  greatly  puzzled.  The 
piano  was  not  in  that  room.  And  the 
sound  certainly  suggested  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment  of  sweet  tone. 

I  went  down  early  next  morning,  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  a  concertina  lying 
on  a  table.  I  lifted  the  handle,  and 
there  came  forth  a  long-drawn  note,  the 
very  note  I  had  heard  in  the  night.  My 
wife  called  out  to  me  from  up  stairs, 
“  That’s  It  !  that’s  it !  What  is  it  ?” 

Without  attempting  to  disentangle  her 
speech,  I  held  up  the  concertina. 

“  Oh  !  that  is  Phil’s.  He  must  have 
left  it  behind.  But  it  was  the  very  note  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.” 

We  locked  the  thing  up  in  its  box, 
and  put  it  inside  a  bookcase  ;  and  next 
night  we  were  treated  to  a  repetition 
of  the  musical  notes,  only  muffled. 

It  was  not  only  during  the  night  that 
the  noises  were  heard.  For  instance  : 
.1  was  reading  by  the  fading  afternoon 
light,  when  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  seemed  to  be  moved  trom  its 
.place,  so  that  I  instinctively  turned  my 
head  to  see  who  had  entered  the  room. 
-Again,  I  was  about  to  go  down  the  cellar 
steps,  in  the  afternoon,  when  1  heard  a 
> heavy  pickling  pan  dragged  along  the 
'Stone  floor  below.  I  quite  thought 
some  one  was  down  there ;  but,  as 
usual,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  and 
the  pan  was  in  its  place. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  my  wife  and 
Still  were  on  the  landing.  The  girl  was 
telling  her  mistress  that  she  had  heard 

Mrs.  X - ’s  voice  the  evening  before. 

Her  mistress  told  her  that  she  was  giving 
way  to  fancies. 

”  But  Mary  Jones  heard  it  too.  She 


had  just  brought  in  the  eggs,  and  stood 
listening  to  the  singing  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Then  I  heard  Mrs.  X - ’s 

angry  voice  again,  on  the  stairs,  and 
Mary  said,  *  Who’s  shouting  ?  ’  I  said 
I  didn’t  know,  and  she  said,  ‘  It  must 
be  the  missis.  Lor  !  how  angry  she  is 
to  holler  like  that.  Doesn’t  she  like 
’em  to  sing  ?  ’  ” 

“In  an  old  house  like  this,”  began 
my  wife,  “  there  may  be  many  noises 
caused  by — ” 

Suddenly,  a  noise,  as  if  a  shower  of 
small  pieces  of  the  ceiling  came  down 
sharply  on  the  floor-cloth,  caused  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid  to  start  back  in  affright, 
and  involuntarily  to  look  up.  There 
was  not  a  crack  to  be  seen.  Then  the 
tv.’o  pairs  of  eyes  searched  the  floor  in 
every  direction,  their  owners  cautiously 
standing  within  the  shelter  of  two  door¬ 
ways.  Not  a  morsel  of  any  kind  could 
they  discover. 

“  What  was  that,  ma’am  ?”  inquired 
Stillwater,  fixing  her  sleepy  gaze  on  her 
mistress. 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  was  the  only  re¬ 
ply  that  occurred  to  that  intelligent 
lady. 

One  morning  the  post  brought  me 
orders  to  “move  on.”  Instead  of 
grumbling,  I  hailed  them  with  delight. 
For  we  seldom  got  a  decent  night’s 
rest,  and  my  wife’s  nerves  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  weakened  by  the  constant 
strain  upon  them. 

The  Old  Lodge  had  been  for  years 

in  the  charge  of  Mrs.  X - ,  who  had 

borne  the  character  of  highly  respect¬ 
able  old  lady,  with  the  drawbacks  of 
being  somewhat  misanthropical  and  very 
avaricious. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  rid^ule 
with  which  stories  of  this  nature  are 
generally  received.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  have  related  an  absolutely  true 
experience,  for  which  I  am  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  account.  I  have  no  theory  on 
the  subject.  I  have  always  felt  a  strong 
distaste  for  so-called  Spiritualism.  I 
perceive  the  inconsequence  and  even 
childishness  of  my  story  ;  and  yet  it 
will  always  remain,  to  the  story-teller,  a 
serious  Fact. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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Professor  Moseley,  of  Oxford,  who 
delivered  before  the  British  Association, 
on  Monday  night,  a  most  interesting 
and  amusing  account  of  some  of  the 
features  of  deep-sea  life,  introduced, 
probably  for  the  first  time  to  a  great 
multitude  of  his  auditors  and  readers, 
those  remarkable  little  protozoa  which 
carry  their  kitchen-gardens  about  incor¬ 
porated  in  their  own  persons,  and  con¬ 
trive,  as  it  were,  to  feed,  out  of  their 
own  waste  tissues,  the  plants  on  which 
they  themselves  feed  in  return.  In 
fact,  a  mutual-benefit  society  appears 
to  be  arranged  between  the  animals  and 
plants,  with  a  continuous  division  of 
profits  always  going  on.  This  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moseley’s  account  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  :  “  Certain  animals  have  embed¬ 
ded  in  their  tissues  numbers  of  unicel¬ 
lular  algse,  which  are  not  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  parasites,  but  which  thrive  in  the 
waste  products  of  the  animal,  while  the 
animal  feeds  upon  the  products  elabo¬ 
rated  by  the  algae.  This  combined  con¬ 
dition  of  existence  has  been  named  by 
Dr.  Brandt  ‘  Symbiosis.’  ’  ’  [a  vile  word. 
Dr.  Brandt  !  Why  not  call  it  “  Com¬ 
pound-life,”  at  once?]  ”  The  animals 
in  which  it  is  most  abundantly  exhibited 
are  the  radiolarians,  jelly-like  protozoa, 
which  have  numerous  bright,  yellow 
cells  embedded  in  their  tissues,  the  uni¬ 
cellular  algae  in  question.  These  radi¬ 
olarians  are  exclusively  pelagic  and 
enormously  abundant,  and  having  been 
discovered  to  be  endowed  with  their 
own  vegetable  supply,  are  self-support¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  and  constitute  an  im¬ 
mense  additional  ultimate  source  of  pe¬ 
lagic  food.”  This  is  as  though  a  cow 
were  furnished  with  little  strips  of  ver¬ 
dant  meadow  on  her  own  hide,  so  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  that  while  they  grew 
out  of  her,  she  could  yet  graze  off  them. 
Such  a  self-supporting  cow  would  be  re¬ 
garded  with  envy  by  the  dairy-man, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  alone,  ani¬ 
malcules  thus  delightfully  provided  with 
a  commissariat  to  which  they  were 
necessary,  and  which  was  necessary  to 
them,  should  ever  move  on  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  evolution  at  all. 
With  meal  and  appetite  so  ingeniously 


combined,  the  meal  satisfying  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  the  appetite  providing  the 
materials  for  the  growth  of  a  future 
meal,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  further 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  “  co-ordi¬ 
nating  the  organization  with  the  envi¬ 
ronment” — which  is,  we  believe,  the 
best-approved  philosophical  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  adaptation  of  wants  to  the 
external  objects  which  satisfy  the  wants, 
and  of  the  qualities  of  external  objects  to 
the  wants  which  they  supply.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  be  obvious  that  these  remarka¬ 
ble  protozoa,  though  among  the  best  fed 
and  best  provided  of  nature's  vegeta¬ 
rians,  arc  also  among  the  least  advanced 
forms  of  animal  life.  It  seems  that 
those  who  prefer  to  talk  of  nature  rath¬ 
er  than  of  mind  as  the  ultimate  cause 
of  things,  must  confess  that  nature  is 
dissatisfied  with  this  very  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  of  combining  in  one  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  the  owner  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  takes  a  great  deal  more 
pains  to  develop  those  forms  of  life 
which  have  to  go  in  search  of  their  food 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  failing  to  find  it, 
than  she  takes  to  develop  the  form  of 
life  in  which  she  had  made  most  careful 
provision  for  indolence  and  ease.  One 
would  have  supposed  a  priori  that  an 
animal  provided  with  its  own  commis¬ 
sariat,  from  which  it  could  not  be  sev¬ 
ered,  would  have  such  an  ehormous  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  conflict  for  existence 
with  other  animals  liable  to  starvation, 
that  that  form  would  soon  multiply  to 
the  complete  extinction  of  all  others ; 
and  that  development,  if  development 
there  were,  would  take  the  line  of  evolv¬ 
ing  a  higher  and  more  elaborate  part¬ 
nership  between  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  for  mutual  benefit.  ’  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certainly  not  the  case,  much  as 
the  Vegetarian  Society  might  wish  that 
it  had  been  one  among  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  natural  selection.  Indeed, 
self-sufficiency  is  one  of  the  devices 
of  nature  which  seems  to  be  provided 
for  only  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  a 
more  complete  dependence  on  distant 
and  comparatively  doubtful  resources. 
All  the  great  naturalists  tell  us  that  the 
plants  which  fertilize  themselves  are 
poor  in  comparison  with  the  plants  fer- 
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tilized  from  the  pollen  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species.  Self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  so  far  from  conferring  an  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  life  which  can  boast  of  it, 
appears  to  be  brought  into  existence 
only  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  disad¬ 
vantage  at  which  it  compares  with 
those  more  generous  forms  of  life  which 
are  at  once  precarious  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  rich.  The  efforts  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  which  nature  makes  in  the  lower 
stages  of  her  production,  she  seems  to 
make  only  to  brand  with  a  sort  of  bad 
mark,  as  indicative  of  a  poor  kind  of 
experiment,  easy  to  achieve,  but  achiev¬ 
ed  only  to  be  abandoned.  And  the 
fault  in  this  self-sufficiency  seems  to  be 
precisely  its  hide-bound  character,  the 
absence  of  all  provision  for  variety  of 
vital  elements,  for  the  concurrence  of 
different  forms  of  experience,  for  the 
stimulus  of  need,  for  the  sting  of  want. 
Those  forms  of  life  which  have  in  them 
the  elements  of  narrow  completeness, 
seem  always  to  be  inert  forms,  con¬ 
demned  to  comparative  sterility.  The 
animalcules  which  are  half  kitchen-gar¬ 
den,  and  the  kitchen-gardens  which  are 
half  animalcules,  are  very  dead-alive 
affairs,  without  any  go-aheadness  in 
them.  They  are,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
very  like  village  communities  which 
strenuously  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  insular- minded 
races  which  brand  all  “dependence  on 
the  foreigner  “  as  a  sort  of  slur  upon 
their  dignity  and  safety.  If  the  max¬ 
im  “  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,” 
is  applicable  to  the  tempers  of  men, 
it  is  still  more  applicable,  apparently, 
to  the  providence  of  nature.  The  or¬ 
ganizations — both  vegetable  and  animal 
— which  show  most  capacities  for  devel¬ 
opment  are  the  organizations  which 
are  matured  and  sharpened  by  running 
the  gauntlet  against  all  sorts  of  possible 
failures.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  results  of  failure,  but  the 
descendants  of  those  which  do  not, 
are  improved  in  the  next  generation  by 
their  parentage  from  the  best* specimens 
of  the  species  ;  and  so  "  natural  selec¬ 
tion  ”  elaborates  a  higher  form  out  of 
the  sifting  process  to  which  the  lower 
forms  have  been  submitted.  That  the 
self-sufficient  forms  of  organization  do 
not  admit  of  this  sifting,  is  the  very 


reason  why  they  remain  stamped  with 
the  brand  of  unprogressiveness. 

So  far„  we  suppose,  we  have  been  ac¬ 
cepting  and  enunciating  what  would  be 
called  approved  Darwinian  principles. 
But  now,  let  us  ask  to  what  we  ought  to 
ascribe  this  apparent  restlessness  in 
nature,  which  seems  so  discontented 
with  the  self-sufficient  forms  of  life  that 
they  are  only  invented  to  be  left  on  the 
lowest  platform  of  existence,  as  a  kind 
of  warning  against  the  principle  of  self- 
sufficiency  itself  ?  Apart  from  mind  and 
plan,  apart  from  a  purpose  that  tran¬ 
scends  all  these  hide-bound  self-sufficien¬ 
cies,  there  seems  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  self-sufficient  forms  of  life  should 
not  have  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
filled  the  world  with  stagnant,  inert,  un¬ 
progressive  forms  of  life.  And  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  evolution  were  purely 
mechanical  and  automatic,  why  do  self- 
sufficient  species — like  those  protozoa 
with  vegetable  streaks  in  them — which 
seem  to  require  no  revolution  and  admit 
of  no  evolution,  exist  at  all  ?  If  self- 
sufficiency  is  once  produced  in  nature, 
why  is  it  superseded,  unless  there  be 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  cause  which 
produced  it  a  purpose  of  superseding  it, 
and  of  exhibiting  it  as  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  stage  of  finite  life  ?  Self-sufficiency 
certainly  does  not  seem  in  any  way  suited 
to  be  even  a  link  in  an  ever-extend¬ 
ing  chain.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
suited  at  best  to  be  the  Bnal  link  in  the 
chain,  if  it  be  a  link  at  all,  and  not 
rather  an  armor-plated  whole,  inacces¬ 
sible  to  almost  all  external  influence. 
That  the  plan  of  the  universe  should 
include  self-sufficient  creatures,  and 
self-sufficient  creatures  branded  as  vastly 
inferior  to  creatures  defiendent  on  all 
sorts  of  risks  and  chances,  is  surely  a 
most  significant  hint  to  us,  as  to  how 
the  plan  of  the  universe  ought  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted.  This  apparent  impatience  of 
nature — if  we  are  to  use  that  non-com¬ 
mittal  term — of  the  self-sufficiency 
which  she  had  herself  produced  and  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us,  is  surely  an  impatience 
which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  disjoined 
from  foresight  and  purpose.  This  goad 
which  drives  on  the  development  of 
life  to  higher  forms,  forms  of  more  elab¬ 
orate  dependence  on  other  forms,  forms 
that  imply  correlation  with  what  is  dis- 
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tant  and  dubious  and  sometimes  even 
difficult  of  access,  it  is  surely  impossible 
to  ascribe  to  a  blind  and  automatic 
force.  If  there  were  to  be  life  at  all, 
why  should  not  the  seas  be  full  of  these 
half-vegetable  animalcules,  which  are 
self-supporting,  and  suggest  nothing  be¬ 
yond  themselves  ?  And  if  there  were  to 
be  development  alone,  why  is  this  ap¬ 
parent  break  in  the  chain,  this  type  of 
inert  self-sufficiency,  presented  to  our 
eyes,  as  one  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of 
ingenious  adaptation,  and  yet  not  a 
rung  in  the  ladder  of  progressive  evolu¬ 
tion  ?  This  curious  self-supporting 
compound  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
seems  to  us  a  sign  written  in  the  very 


structure  of  the  universe  to  warn  us 
that  the  cause  of  evolution  had  not 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  nature,  and  had  produced  rel¬ 
atively  very  complete  forms  of  self-sup¬ 
porting  organizations,  but  had  stamped 
them  at  the  same  time  as  unprogressive 
and  inert,  and  incapable  of  that  higher 
organization  which  depends  on  stimulus 
and  effort  for  its  movement,  on  danger 
and  conflict  for  its  sifting,  and  on  the 
capacity  for  being  crossed  with  different 
strains  of  the  same  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  its  expansion  into  richer  and 
nobler  examples  of  the  same  species  or 
race. — London  Spectator. 


IN  OCTOBER. 

BY  SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 

I  SAW’  the  sunlight  glinting  down. 

Where  the  tall  trees  stood  gaunt  and  browc. 

I  saw  the  soft  pathetic  light 

Touch  the  stream’s  foam  to  glistering  white. 

I  saw  the  tearful  lustre  shed. 

Where  falling  leaves  heaped  gold  and  red. 

I  heard  the  music  that  they  make — 

The  becks  that  brattle  through  the  brake. 

And  toss  the  withered  fern-fronds  by, 

And  laugh  beneath  the  sombre  sky. 

I  heard  the  river’s  ceaseless  song, 

Sweeping  fir-crested  hills  among. 

The  chirpings  of  each  lingering  bird 
That  braves  the  angry  North,  I  heard. 

And  a  fresh  yearning  woke  and  cried, 

A  voice  of  Love  unsatisfied ; 

And  all  the  lovely  Autumn  day. 

In  burning  tears  seemed  blurred  away. 

To  wood  and  glen,  to  hill  and  plain, 

For  Nature’s  balm  I  asked  in  vain. 

Then  I  said,  low  and  suddenly, 

“God  keep  my  darling  safe  for  me.’’ 

Mcumillan  s  Magazine. 
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The  Great  Epics  of  Mediaeval  Germany. 

An  Outline  of  their  Contents  and  History. 

By  George  Theodore  Dippold,  Professor  at 

Boston  University  and  Wellesley  College. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  is  a  commendable  effort  to  popularize 
the  literature  of  a  period  which  is  too  little 
known  even  to  those  who  may  justly  boast  of 
the  extent  of  their  literary  researches  in  the 
three  great  languages  of  Europe.  The  period 
of  the  middle  ages  was  called  by  the  poet 
Uhland,  the  night  of  a  thousand  years,  yet  a 
night  that  was  illuminated  by  brilliant  stars. 
It  is  with  the  task  of  pointing  out  these  bright, 
though  distant  stars  that  Professor  Dippold 
has  busied  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  success  will  be  proportionate  to  the  con¬ 
scientious  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
performed  his  work.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  old  romantic  poetry,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  loving  earnestness  with  which  he 
discusses  his  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  reader.  Although  the  poems 
described  are  German,  his  discussion  and 
description  are  by  no  means  limited  to  this 
field,  but  extend  to  the  early  poetry  of  many 
other  parts  of  Europe.  He  has  given,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  best  brief  account  we  have  seen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arthurian  legends 
travelled  from  Wales  through  England  into 
France,  and  thence  throughout  the  continent, 
mingling  finally  with  the  German  heroic  tales 
and  forming  the  material  for  some  of  the  best 
of  the  later  epics.  The  Anglo-Saxon  epic 
Beowulf  is  also  described  with  considerable 
fullness,  and  the  literature  of  the  Eddas  re¬ 
ceives  an  extended  notice  in  connection  with 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  sources  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied. 

Within  the  limits  of  his  plan,  the  author 
claims  to  have  given  the  subject  more  thorough 
treatment  than  it  has  hitherto  leceived  in  any 
work  published  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
His  method  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  action 
of  each  poem,  frequently  introducing  metrical 
translations  of  important  passages,  and  then 
an  account  of  the  historical  and  mythical 
sources  of  the  poem,  the  minor  poems  closely 
associated  with  it,  and  the  translations  into 
the  modern  languages,  if  any  exist.  The 
poems  thus  treated  are  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
Gudrun,  Parzival,  Tristan,  and  Isold,  and 
Iwein.  Incidentally  many  thorter  poems 
come  in  for  brief  description,  and  the  Nibel- 
ung  drama  “  Brunhild  ”  is  allowed  special 
space.  The  author’s  complete  translation  of 
this  tragic  drama,  published  about  three  years 
ago,  is  already  favorably  known.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the 


scanty  knowledge  that  is  available  concerning 
German  literature  before  the  tenth  century, 
and  an  explanation  of  early  German  versifi¬ 
cation.  The  slight  touch  of  extravagance 
observable  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  author’s  usual 
modest  and  simple  style.  That  “  memorable 
and  interesting  scene  ”  which  was  enacted, 
according  to  the  author,  “  nearly  four  thousand 
years  ago  ”  on  the  plains  of  Iran,  namely,  “  the 
commencement  of  the  parting  scene  of  a  great 
brotherhood  of  nations,”  is  a  difficult  subject 
to  write  upon  with  historic  precision ;  and, 
again,  it  is  at  best  but  an  open  question 
whether  the  "  noblest  treasures  which  these 
nations  carried  with  them  into  their  new 
abodes,  were  the  songs  that  had  resounded  in 
the  green  forests  and  in  the  wide  stretched 
pasture-grounds  of  their  former  common 
home.”  In  general,  however,  this  volume 
deserves  nothing  but  the  highest  praise.  It 
will  be  found  an  excellent  guide  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  this  period,  and  for  those  unacquainted 
with  old  German  it  furnishes  just  that  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  interest  and 
stimulate  new  efforts  toward  the  acquirement 
of  the  language  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full 
beauty  of  this  quaint  old  poetry. 

Christ’s  Christianity.  Being  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  AND  Doctrines  Recorded  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  Taught 
BY  Jesus  Christ.  Analyzed  and  Arranged 
according  to  Subjects  by  Albert  H.  Walker, 
of  the  Hartford  Bar.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  6r* 

A  misconception  is  liable  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many,  on  reading  the  title  page  of 
Mr.  Walker’s  book,  as  to  the  real  purpose  to 
be  subserved  by  such  a  compilation,  for  there 
is,  of  course,  a  permanent  presumption  against 
any  rearrangement  or  rewriting  of  the  gospel 
narratives.  The  work  is  intended  in  no  way 
to  displace  the  established  version,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  set  forth  in  compendious  form  the 
body  of  Christ’s  teachings,  separated  from 
the  history  of  the  events  with  which  they  are 
associated.  For  the  general  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction  the  narrative  form,  to  which  we 
have  always  been  accustomed,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best,  and  indeed  is  a  form  so  perfect 
as  to  be  well  regarded  as  in  itself  furnishing 
an  evidence  of  the  inspired  knowledge  of  the 
four  great  writers.  But,  on  the  other  liand, 
there  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  be  gained, 
especially  for  purposes  of  study,  in  gather¬ 
ing  into  a  single  paragraph  or  section  all  of 
Christ’s  sayings  upon  any  one  subject.  None 
of  these  are  recorded  by  all  four  of  the  evan- 
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gelists,  and  his  complete  instruction  upon 
many  subjects  can  only  be  cbtained  by  the 
awkward  assistance  of  a  concordance.  More¬ 
over  a  systematic  arrangement,  as  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  suggests,  is  better  adapted  to  give  clearness 
and  precision  to  opinions.  “  By  putting  his 
germane  sayings  together,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  Christ  his  own  interpreter. 
What  it  loses  in  movement,  it  gains  in  full¬ 
ness  and  certainty.  What  it  loses  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  color,  it  gains  in  symmetry  of 
form.”  The  plan  of  the  book  has  been  very 
carefully  executed,  and  it  will  be  especially 
useful  to  clergymen  in  the  preparation  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  to  those  who  would  make  their 
private  studies  thorough.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  each  important  subject,  such  as  “  The 
Holy  Spirit,”  “  Prophecy,”  "  The  New  Birth.” 
“Heaven,”  and  “Commandments;”  and 
each  chapter  is  divided  into  sections,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  topics  naturally  arising  under  each 
subject.  The  passages  are  copied  in  the  ex* 
act  language  of  Scripture,  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  being  used,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  omission  of  a  conjunction  in  cases 
where  the  passage  refers  to  two  distinct  sub¬ 
jects.  The  source  of  each  passage  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  foot-notes.  A  brief  extract  will 
illustrate  the  author’s  method.  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled  “  God,”  and  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  is  upon  “  God’s  Being”  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one. 
God  is  a  spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth.  Whycall- 
est  thou  me  good  7  none  is  good  save  one, 
even  God.  The  Father  is  greater  than  I.” 
This  passage  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
quotations,  from  three  of  the  gospels,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  foot-notes. 

Appi.kton’s  Homf.  Books. — Home  Occupa¬ 
tions,  by  Janet  E.  Ruutz-Rees  ;  The  Home 
Needle,  by  Ella  Rodman  Church.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

This  admirable  series  of  little  hand-books, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  household, 
needs  no  fresh  commendation,  for  the  interest 
and  usefulness  of  its  several  dainty  volumes 
have  become  already  well  known.  The 
family  life  of  every  home  into  which  they  find 
an  entrance  must  thereby  be  made  better, 
happier  and  nobler.  These  two  latest  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  series  fully  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  eight  that  have  preceded  them.  The 
object  of  the  first  is  to  furnish  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  about  a  number  of  simple  occupa¬ 
tions  suitable  for  boys  and  girls,  which  may 
be  made  both  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
older  members  of  the  family  will  also  find 
valuable  hints  for  the  employment  of  their 
leisure  moments,  and  with  a  little  patient 


practice  they  may,  at  a  trilling  expense,  fill 
many  a  nook  and  corner  with  articles  of 
beauty  and  usefulness.  The  titles  of  some  of 
the  chapters  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  the  suggestive  contents  ; 
for  example,  “  What  can  be  done  with  Leath¬ 
er,”  “  The  possibilities  of  Tissue-Paper.” 
chiefly  in  making  flowers,  “  Modelling  in 
Wax,”  “  The  Preservation  of  Flowers,  Grass¬ 
es,  and  Sea-weeds,”  “  What  can  be  done  with 
Beads,”  and  “The  Uses  of  Card-board.” 
There  are  also  chapters  on  “  Frame-making,” 
“Spatter-work,”  “Scrap-books,”  “Amateur 
Photography,”  and  “  Collecting.”  In  the  last 
will  be  found  many  delightful  things  for 
those  who  already  have  some  “  hobby”  for 
making  collections.  A  final  chapter  contains 
directions  for  a  number  of  minor  occupations, 
such  as  rustic-work,  straw-plaiting,  shell- 
work,  stenciling  and  decorating  simple  arti¬ 
cles  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

The  author  of  the  second  of  these  volumes 
suggests  that  books  on  embroidery  and  fancy- 
work  of  all  kinds  are  already  numerous,  but 
that  the  humbler  occupations  of  plain  sewing 
and  useful  needle-work  have  been  generally 
neglected.  It  is,  therefore,  her  purpose  to 
furnish  hints  and  instruction  for  “  those  who 
desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  plain  sewing, 
millinery,  and  dress-making.”  Numerous 
diagrams  and  illustrations  aid  materially  in 
following  the  directions  contained  in  the  text. 

Art  and  Nature  in  Italy.  By  Eugene  Ben¬ 
son.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

There  is  a  delightful  freshness  in  this  little 
book  of  travel,  for  the  author,  wisely  turning 
aside  from  the  beaten  guide-book  paths  and 
following  his  artistic  instincts,  has  found  in 
some  of  the  remote  nooks  and  corners  of 
Italy  treasures  that  have  for  us  all  the  inter¬ 
est  of  an  original  discovery.  The  pleasure 
of  a  day’s  wandering  with  him  among  the 
Venetian  Alps  is  like  the  stimulus  one  gets 
from  a  walk  with  an  artist  friend  ;  for  the 
artist  is  poet  and  scientist  combined,  observ¬ 
ing  the  minutest  details  of  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  and  converting  them  into  poetry.  He 
searches  with  the  zeal  of  a  student  for  relics 
of  the  great  masters,  and  points  out  their 
faded  foot-prints  in  many  unfrequented  spots. 
Some  peasant  village,  hidden  away  among 
the  mountain  cliffs,  whose  simple  people 
know  only  in  dreams  of  the  great  world 
around  them,  is  found  to  be  wealthy — far 
wealthier,  it  may  be,  than  a  modern  town 
with  its  steam-pipes  and  daily  newspaper — 
because  above  the  altar  in  the  little  church 
there  is  a  painting  by  Carpaccio,  or  some  one 
of  the  great  Titian’s  followers,  painted  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  in  the  morning  of  Christian  art. 
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He  seeks  loo  for  the  inspirations  and  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  great  painters’  works.  He  studies 
the  scenery  about  Raphael’s  birthplace,  to 
catch  if  possible  the  outlines  of  those  thin- 
drawn  landscape  backgrounds.  “Titian’s 
countiy,”  the  scenes  that  inspired  Giorgione’s 
genius,  and  the  home  of  the  famous  majolica 
painters  are  all  described  in  a  brief  and 
sketchy,  but  highly  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  manner.  Some  of  the  chapters  have  the 
finished  neatness  of  essays  ;  especially  good 
are  chapters  entitled  “  Ferrara  at  Dawn,” 

“  Perugia,”  “  Bellini  and  Pesaro,”  and  “  Ma¬ 
jolica  in  Italy,”  A  description  of  the  cele- 
braiion  of  St.  Peter’s  day  gives  a  vivid  pict¬ 
ure  of  Rome  in  mid-summer,  a  time  when 
few  foreigners  venture  to  remain  to  fill  their 
portfolio  and  note-book.  The  book  ends 
with  a  beautiful  description  of  a  ride  out 
from  Rome  across  the  campagna  just  at  night, 
when  the  golden  and  silver  light  of  east  and 
west  are  mingling,  and  the  Italian  air  is  filled 
with  charm  and  mystery. 

Cupid.  A  Story.  By  Augustus  M.  Swift. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

An  hour  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  reading 
this  rather  singular  little  story.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
osity,  and  not  the  least  curious  thing  about  it  is 
the  enigmatical  title.  One  is  almost  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  literary  joke,  perpetrated 
upon  the  habitual  story  reader  in  pure  sport ; 
but  then,  the  author's  name  upon  the  title  page 
is  an  assurance  of  seriousness  and  good  faith. 
Eliot  Blake,  a  young  Englishman,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  hawking  and  fishing,  is  aeon- 
firmed  opium-eater,  whose  regular  dose  has 
become  “just  about  equal  to  De  Quincey’s  in 
his  period  of  greatest  indulgence.”  The 
subtle  drug  is  rapidly  devouring  him,  and  he 
realizes  his  nearness  to  the  mad  house  and  its 
attendant  horrors,  but  is  not  able  to  resist  the 
terrible  habit.  Love  becomes  his  physician 
and  effects  a  cure  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  mere  medical  skill.  He  meets  a  fascinating 
American  lady  and  determines  to  win  her  for 
his  wife,  and  the  strength  of  this  absorbing 
passion  furnishes  the  needed  support  for  his 
flagging  will.  The  struggle  with  his  old 
enemy  is  a  hard  one,  but  be  triumphs  at  last 
and  obtains  the  reward  of  accepted  love. 
This  mixture  of  love-making  and  opium  eat¬ 
ing  is  described  in  brief  letters  to  and  from  the 
different  personages  and  in  extracts  from  the 
young  lady’s  diary,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
novels.  The  originality  of  the  conception 
would  doubtless  insure  for  the  story  a  kind  of 
SMccis  de  curiositd,  but  it  possesses  some  real 
merits  of  a  kind  to  warrant  us  in  promising 
something  in  the  future  from  the  same  pen  of 
more  positive  and  permanent  value. 


Poems.  By  Henry  Peterson.  Second  series. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  dr*  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  author’s  poems 
which  have  been  written  since  1863,  including 
a  dramatic  poem  entitled  “The  Modern  Job,” 
which  was  noticed  in  our  columns  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication  some  ten  years  ago. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  read  this 
rather  striking  poem  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
to  find  it  reproduced  herein  permanent  shape. 
Many  of  the  shorter  poems  exhibit  much  skill 
in  the  use  of  rhyme  and  metre,  and  reveal  a 
profoundly  thoughtful  mind.  Several  in  the 
ballad  measure  are  quite  spirited,  as  the 
“Legend  of  De  Vries,”  “Tally  Ho,”  and 
“Hancock.”  One  of  the  largest  is  “  Faire- 
mount,”  celebrating  the  beauties  of  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  and  containing  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  great  men  whose 
names  are  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
park  or  city,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Franklin,  Thomas  Moore,  and  others. 
Mr.  Peterson’s  poems  are  all  characterized  by 
smoothness  of  versification,  and  by  a  com¬ 
mendable  clearness  and  directness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  gives  much  force  to  the  elevated 
sentiments  he  would  inspire. 

“  English  Political  Leaders  —  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston.”  By  Anthony  Trollope.  London: 

W.  Isbister. 

Mr.  Trollope  shows  his  literary  skill  by  the 
artistic  method  of  his  beginning.  He  goes  at 
once  to  the  most  crucial  period  of  his  hero’s 
life — the  time  when  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  by  Lord  John  Russell.  He  seemed 
to  be  extinguished,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  was  manifestly  victorious,  tri¬ 
umphant  over  Lord  John,  while  the  court, 
which  had  really  upset  him,  was  eager  to 
back  the  wish  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Trollope 
gives  the  narrative  veiy-  well,  as,  indeed,  he 
tells  the  whole  of  the  story  of  Palmerston’s 
life.  He  is  not  blind  to  his  hero’s  faults,  does 
not  pretend  that  he  was  a  statesman,  as  far  as 
domestic  politics  are  concerned,  but  main¬ 
tains,  and  that  with  much  force  and  no  incon¬ 
siderable  success,  that  he  understood  and 
managed  very  well  the  country’s  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  There  is  something  about  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  style — a  style  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
imitate  and  yet  quite  impossible  to  mistake — 
which  invites  confidence.  It  has  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  appearance  of  candor ;  nor  is 
the  matter  untrue  to  the  impression. 

“  A  Modern  Instance.”  By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Boston  :  Ilougktcn,  Mifflin  Co, 

Of  Mr.  Howells  we  once  spoke  doubtfully, 
waiting  till  be  should  give  us  a  longer  and 
less  sketchy  work  to  judge  by.  Our  doubts 
are  quite  confirmed  by  “  A  Modern  Instance.” 
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It  is  simply  longer,  and  therefore  not  better, 
but  much  worse  than  the  rest.  He  has  ex¬ 
panded  without  enlarging.  We  must  here 
class  him  with  the  three  ladies  to  whom  we 
have  just  paid  homage,  for,  like  them,  he  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  study  of  a  single 
female  character.  His  Marcia  is  mainly  a 
dolt,  but  has  sudden  flashes  of  the  devil. 
The  character  is  probably  natural  enough, 
and  is  fairly  consistent,  but  it  is  one  in  no 
way  deserving  of  such  elaborate  study.  Nor 
was  this  commonplace,  stupid,  violent  woman 
likely  to  have  impressed  men  and  women  of 
education  as  she  is  supposed  to  have  done. 
Her  ungovernable  passion  for,  and  shameless 
pursuit  of,  a  vulgar  bel-homme,  and  her  fine 
doings  when  the  clay  idol  begins  to  crumble, 
are  not  heroic,  but  very  ordinary  forms  of 
selfishness.  Mr.  Howells  fails  to  see  that  the 
•  tremendously  high  moral  rule  by  which  he 
condemns  the  husband  simply  annihilates  the 
wife.  Though  an  American  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  the  man  had  neither  the  birth  nor 
training  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  principles  were 
not  high,  and  his  refinement  was  superficial. 
Marcia,  however,  has  no  principles  whatever 
beyond  some  conventional  scruples,  not  the 
less  vulgar  because  true ;  and  such  refine¬ 
ment  as  she  possesses  she  sacrifices  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions  and  to  her  coarse 
jealousy.  The  English  reader  will  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  pity  the  husband  of  this  stupid  vixen, 
in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  author.  To  his 
rigid  morality  we  cannot  object  ;  it  is  very 
sincere  ;  but  the  cause  of  that  morality,  we 
must  insist  on  saying,  is  not  served  by  enlist¬ 
ing  a  morbid  interest  in  the  struggles  of  the 
husband’s  friend  against  his  adulterous  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  heroine.  A  depressing,  dreary 
book,  with  all  its  ability  and  good  intentions. 
—  The  A  thenaum. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Government  have  given  their  sanction 
to  the  proposal  to  name  a  new  street  in  Paris 
after  Littr6. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  arranging  materials  for  a  work 
of  an  autobiographical  character. 

The  Russian  author  D.  L.  Mordovtzef  has 
set  out  for  Turkey  in  Asia  with  the  intention 
of  exploring  Mount  Ararat. 

Mr.  William  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh, 
will  publish  at  the  end  of  this  month  “  Last 
Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  on  Trades  Unions  : 
Promoterism  and  the  Signs  of  the  Times.” 

Among  other  improvements  which  are 
about  to  be  made  at  the  National  Library, 
Paris,  it  is  hoped  that  the  electric  light  may 
be  successfully  introduced. 


The  cost  of  the  new  university  about  to  be 
established  at  Tomsk  is  definitively  estimated 
at  1,220,000  roubles.  The  requisite  buildings 
will,  it  is  considered,  be  completed  by  the 
year  1885. 

In  the  October  number  of  ‘he  Edinburgh 
Review  is  an  article  on  “Shelley  and  Mary,” 
containing  important  documents  from  the 
Shelly  Papers  which  present  in  a  new  light 
some  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

Me.ssrs.  Chatto  and  Wixdl's  have  ready 
for  publication  a  new  edition  of  Lane’s 
“Arabian  Nights,”  edited  from  a  copy  anno¬ 
tated  by  Lane  by  his  nephew,  Edward  Stanley 
Poole.  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole  has  written 
a  new  Preface. 

Raja  Saurendra  Mohan  Tagore,  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  whose  “  English  Verses  set  to  Hindu 
Music”  first  called  attention  to  the  subject 
some  years  ago,  has  written  a  Sanskrit  version 
of  “  God  Save  the  Queen,”  and  has  also  under¬ 
taken  to  set  the  music  to  native  melodies. 

We  hear  that  the  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  have  made  so  much  progress  that  their 
work  will  certainly  be  finished  in  a  few  more 
months.  Indeed,  there  is  even  some  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  Revised  Old  Testament  may 
be  ready  for  publication  by  the  close  of  next 
year. 

Some  time  ago  we  stated  that  Kossuth’s 
friends  in  his  own  country  proposed  to  make 
him  a  presentation  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday.  We  now  hear  that  Kos¬ 
suth  has  himself  requested  that  the  proposed 
subscription  should  be  devoted  to  some  work 
of  public  charity. 

The  Japanese  Government  have  resolved 
upon  establishing  public  libraries  in  every 
provincial  capital  throughout  the  empire.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Government  have  decided 
to  discontinue  subsidizing  newspapers, 
because  the  plan  has  proved  useless  as  a 
means  of  suppressing  Liberalism.  One  or 
two  of  the  Japan  papers  have  in  consequence 
suspended  publication. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Heart  Chords  ” 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  will  publish  a  series  of 
volumes  by  well-known  divines  intended  to 
stimulate,  guide,  and  strengthen  the  Christian 
life.  The  contributors  to  the  series  will  in¬ 
clude  Bishop  Cotterill,  Dean  Montgomery, 
Dean  Bickerstcth.  Dean  Edwards,  Dean 
Boyle,  Canon  Farrar,  Canon  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter,  Prof.  Blaikie,  etc. 

Prof.  VAMBfeRv’s  new  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarians  will  come  out  in  a  few 
days  simultaneously  in  Hungarian  and  in 
German.  Ethnologists  have  hitherto  classi- 
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fied  the  Hungarians  among  the  Finnish* 
Ugrian  branch  of  the  Ural  Altaic  race,  but 
Prof.  Vambfery,  declaring  this  theory,  based 
mainly  upon  philological  evidence,  to  be 
quite  untenable,  proves  the  Turko-Tartar 
origin  of  the  Magyars. 

Mr.  a.  Arthur  Readr  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  administering  to  men  of  letters  and 
science  a  series  of  interrogatories  touching 
their  practice  in  the  matter  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  He  now  proposes  to  publish,  with 
Messrs.  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  the  replies 
he  has  received,  which  include  letters  from 
the  late  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Prof. 
Blackie,  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins, 
etc. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  will 
issue  immediately  reprints  of  “  Domestic 
Manners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,”  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd,  and  the  “  Norwegian  Account  of 
Haco’s  Expedition  against  Scotland,”  which 
was  originally  printed  in  1782.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  books,  which 
have  long  been  out  of  print  and  scarce,  will 
be  printed  on  vellum  paper. 

The  Scotsman  of  October  3d  gives  a  long 
account  of  an  interesting  relic  of  Burns  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Select  Subscription  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  which  is  now  being  dispersed. 
This  is  Burns’  own  copy  of  Robert  Ferguson’s 
poems,  containing  the  holograph  of  the  well- 
known  lines  entitled  “  Inscribed  under  Fer¬ 
guson’s  Portrait,”  and  several  other  verses. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  holograph  differs  in 
two  or  three  respects  from  the  lines  as  printed 
from  1803  downward,  and  that  it  happens  to 
be  written  above,  and  not  below,  the  portrait. 
The  book  was  given  by  Burns,  as  shown  by 
an  inscription  in  his  handwriting,  to  the 
poetess  Miss  Carmichael. 
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Music  by  Telegraph.— Among  the  special 
features  of  the  Munich  Electrical  Exhibition 
is  a  telephone  transmitting  thither  pieces  of 
music  performed  at  Oberammergau,  which  is 
about  sixty-three  miles  distant ;  also  a  giant 
telephone,  which  transmits  concert  pieces 
performed  in  the  English  Caf6,  so  as  to  be 
audible  to  the  whole  of  an  audience  in  a  large 
hall  at  the  Palace.  A  special  interest  also 
attaches  to  the  transmission  of  power  by  a 
single  wire  from  the  coal-mines  of  Miesbach, 
about  thirty-seven  miles  distant,  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  coal  at  a  distance 
without  transport  of  the  coal  is  concerned. 


Photography  from  Trains. —  Instanta¬ 
neous  photography,  in  its  ipore  familiar  aspect, 
supposes  motion  of  the  objects  photographed  ; 
but  another  form  of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  the 
camera,  more  especially,  that  has  motion  of 
translation,  as  in  photographing  from  balloons 
or  trains.  The  practicability  of  photograph¬ 
ing  landscapes  from  the  window  of  a  train 
running  at  a  rate  of  even  forty  miles  an  hour 
has  been  recently  proved  by  Dr.  Caudi-ze, 
who  uses  what  he  calls  a  gyrograph  for  the 
purpose.  The  apparatus  comprises  a  copper 
tube  similar  to  that  which  carries  the  lenses  in 
ordinary  cameras,  but  the  lenses  are  placed  on 
opposite  sides  parallel  to  the  axis.  Within  is  a 
shutter  similar  to  the  box  of  a  stopcock  ;  it  pre¬ 
sents  two  quadrangular  apertures,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  shutter,  do  or  do 
not  let  pass  the  light  rays  in  making  a  quarter 
of  a  turn.  This  rotatory  movement  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  spring  liberated  from  a  catch. 
An  exposure  of  only  i-iooth  of  a  second  may 
be  had.  With  a  little  practice  wonderfully 
distinct  views,  it  is  said,  can  be  obtained  with 
the  apparatus. 

Artificial  A6ratf.d  Waters. — Another 
striking  evidence  has  been  afforded,  by  the 
outbreak  of  a  small  epidemic  of  typhoid,  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  some  manufact¬ 
urers  of  aitificial  a€rated  drinks  employ 
sources  of  water  not  free  from  suspicion  or 
elements  of  da’.iger.  It  is  commonly  enough 
supposed  that,  where  the  water-supply  is  sus¬ 
picious,  safety  may  be  found  in  the  soda- 
water,  seltzer,  or  ginger-beer.  This,  however, 
obviously  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the 
water  employed  in  their  manufacture.  Little 
as  this  is  regarded,  it  deserves  much  more 
consideration  than  it  generally  receives.  It  is 
the  last  cause  of  infection  to  be  investigated  ; 
but  the  observation  on  a  former  occasion,  by 
Dr.  Thursfield,  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  due 
to  the  consumption  by  a  shooting  party  of 
soda-water  made  with  impure  water,  has  been 
followed  this  month  by  a  sharper  and  more 
extended  attack  of  typhoid  due  to  ginger-beer 
made  with  similarly  infected  water.  Pure 
natural  mineral  water  has  of  late  years  become 
(he  resource  and  luxury  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  and  such  accidents  as  this  are 
likely  to  strengthen  the  habit.  None  the  less 
it  is  important  for  sanitarians  to  keep  an  eye 
to  the  now  plainly  proved  source  of  infection, 
developed  in  the  unexpected  direction  of 
artificial  aCrated  waters. — London  Medical  Rec¬ 
ord. 

“  A  Curious  Fact  in  Evolution.” — A  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  to  the  Times : — ”  A  certain 
spot  in  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Sidney, 
Godolphin,  Osborne,  Durweston,  has,  for  I 
know  not  how  many  years,  by  the  reverend 
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gentleman’s  kindness, furnished  microscopists 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth.  On  taking  a 
ver}’  minute  portion  of  this  earth  and  immers¬ 
ing  it  in  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  water,  two 
species  of  a  most  lovely  animal.  Rotifer  vul¬ 
garis,  will  be  developed  in  about  ten  minutes. 
No  matter  how  often  you  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  same  two  forms  invariably  appear. 
The  process  of  development  can  be  watched 
under  the  microscope  with  a  quarter- inch 
power  ;  for  in  this  short  space  of  time  named, 
the  complex  organisms  will  be  seen  to  swim 
about  and  exercise,  in  a  perfect  manner,  all 
the  functions  of  their  existence.  A  curious 
fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  that  if  the 
earth  is  carefully  kept,  the  same  process  may  be 
repeated,  with  like  results,  for  twelve  months 
at  least,  after  which  these  animals  seem  to  be 
unable  to  resist  further  desiccation.  But  not 
so  a  more  lowly  organized  form  which  also 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  solution,  for  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years  1  have  obtained 
a  good  crop  of  minute  protoplasmic  creatures, 
amoeba,  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of 
animal  life,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  and  whose  reproduction  is  carried  on 
as  there  described,  by  segmentation,  separa¬ 
tion,  or  self-division  ;  a  process  which  has 
probably  been  going  on  throughout  all  time 
and  will,  I  venture  to  think,  go  on  ad  infinitum. 
Only  last  week,  on  taking  a  packet  of  earth 
from  a  drawer,  dated  Durweston,  July  13, 
1869,  and  placing  a  very  small  quantity  in  a 
drop  of  water  on  a  microscopic  slide,  in  a 
short  time  I  had  an  interesting  display  of 
these  curious  protean  bodies,  amoeba,  moving 
about  over  the  field  of  the  microscope." 

Another  African  E.\peuition.— It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  contemapite  the  equipment  of  another 
expedition  to  the  “  Dark  Continent,"  in  order 
to  explore  the  mountains  Kenia  and  Kiliman¬ 
jaro,  and  the  country  which  separates  them 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
This  expedition  is  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  and  will  start  on  its 
mission  early  next  year. 

New  Rainfall  Recorder. — The  unseason¬ 
able  weather  has  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  the  inventton  of  a  very  clever  little  con¬ 
trivance  for  recording  the  duration  of  rainfall. 
Most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the 
form  of  the  ordinary  rain-gauge  or  pluviometer, 
which  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  funnel 
leading  to  a  graduated  glass  vessel,  by  which 
the  amount  of  liquid  collected  can  be  easily 
read  off  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  rough- 
and-ready  apparatus,  although  it  has  been  im¬ 
proved  upon  so  as  to  prevent  loss  by  evapo- 
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ration,  etc.,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
would  take  no  note,  for  instance,  of  very  light 
showers,  which  would  therefore  pass  unrecord¬ 
ed.  The  new  rainfall  recorder,  the  invention 
of  M.  Schmeltz,  appears  to  meet  this  want, 
for  it  will  register  the  falling  of  a  single  drop, 
provided  that  drop  falls  upon  its  sensitive 
surface.  It  consists  of  a  box  containing  a  slip 
of  chemically  prepared  paper,  which  moves 
by  clockwork  from  one  reel  to  another,  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  the  paper  passing,  as  in  the 
Morse  and  other  printing  telegraphic  ma¬ 
chines,  within  a  given  time.  The  paper  in 
question  is  first  treated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
dried,  is  brushed  with  tannic  acid.  A  drop  of 
water  on  such  a  surface  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  two  chemicals  into  nearer  relationship, 
and  a  dark  mark  is  the  result.  (Our  chemical 
readers  will  see  that  the  two  agents  named  are 
the  constituents  of  common  writing-ink.)  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  paper  be  graduated 
into  hours  and  minutes,  the  exact  time  and 
duration  of  the  rainfall  will  be  recorded.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  rainfall  recorder  does 
not  afforded  any  means  of  judging  of  the 
amount  of  water  received  by  the  soil,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  this  reason  it  will  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  ordinary  rain-gauge,  rather  than  a  contriv¬ 
ance  destined  to  supersede  that  instrument. 

A  Vigorous  Mushroom. — The  enormous 
power  of  cell  growth  was  strikingly  illustrated 
a  short  time  since  in  a  grain  elevator  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  asphalte  flooring  was 
over  a  foot  thick,  in  two  layers.  The  upper 
layer  was  seven  inches  thick,  laid  hot,  rolled 
down,  and  thoroughly  cooled  four  years  ago. 
Below  was  an  old  door  of  tar  and  gravel,  six 
inches  thick.  A  curious  bulge  in  the  floor 
was  first  noticed,  covering  about  a  square 
foot.  In  six  hours  the  floor  was  burst  open, 
and  a  perfectly-formed  mushroom,  with  a  siem 
two  inches  through  and  a  very  wide  cap,  made 
its  appearance.  Elsewhere  the  floor  is  smooth 
and  unbroken. 

A  Giant  Bird. — In  the  neighborhood  of 
Rheims,  recently,  M.  De  Lemoinne  found 
sufficient  remains  of  a  remarkable  bird  (of 
new  species),  belonging  to  the  Eocene  epoch, 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  structure.  A  thigh 
bone  of  the  same  animal  had  before  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  Plante,  the  well-known  physi¬ 
cist,  at  Meudon  ;  it  was  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  The  bird  was  of  gigantic  size,  having  a 
height,  when  erect,  of  at  least  ten  feet.  The 
skull  was  comparatively  large,  and  less  dis¬ 
proportionate  than  that  of  the  ostrich.  In  the 
opinion  of  M.  Alph,  Milne-Edwards,  judging 
by  the  skeleton,  the  bird  had  affinities  to  the 
duck,  but  it  has  peculiarities  which  forbid  the 
ranking  of  it  in  any  of  the  present  natural 
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groups.  It  has  been  called  Gastomis  Ed- 
toardsii.  Various  anatomical  details,  with  a 
representation  of  the  skeleton,  are  given  by 
M.  Meunier  in  La  Nature,  466.) 

Earth  Vibrations. — Professor  H.  M.  Paul 
ingeniously  employs  reflected  light  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  vibration  imparted  to  the  earth 
by  moving  vehicles.  His  arrangement  is  a 
very  simple  one.  He  sinks  a  stout  post  some 
four  and  a  half  feet  into  the  ground,  and  upon 
this  is  a  plank  supporting  a  reservoir  of  mer- 
cur)’ — or,  rather,  of  amalgam  of  tin  and  mer¬ 
cury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  is  obviously 
a  mirror,  and  when  any  vibration  is  felt  by  the 
earth  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  disturbed 
more  or  less.  An  object  of  a  suitable  kind  is 
reflected  upon  the  mercury  surface,  and  when 
there  is  no  vibration  this  reflected  image  is.  of 
course,  sharply  defined.  As  soon,  however, 
as  any  vibration  occurs,  the  image  moves,  and 
becomes  more  or  less  exaggerated.  Professor 
Paul  has  hitherto  employed  a  telescope  to  note 
the  amount  of  vibration,  taking  optical  notes 
the  while  ;  but  the  Photographic  News  thinks 
there  is  little  doubt  that  photography  would 
help  materially  in  registering  the  degree  of 
change  or  vibration.  He  has  found  that  an 
express  train  passing  at  a  distance  of  one  third 
of  a  mile  affects  the  mercury  very  considerably 
for  a  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  a 
one-horse  vehicle,  passing  at  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  feet,  caused  a  disturbance  of  the 
image  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  whenever 
one  of  the  carriage  wheels  passed  over  a  stone- 
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The  Sunflower  as  an  Industrial  Plant. 
— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  sun¬ 
flower  {Jletianthus  annuus)  has  considerable 
claims  to  attention  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view.  Its  seeds  afford  an  excellent  oil, 
which  is  not  only  useful  as  a  lubricant  for 
machinery,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  table  oils. 
The  seeds,  again,  afford  admirable  food  for 
poultry,  the  stalks  furnish  a  good  textile  fibre, 
and  the  blossoms  yield  a  brilliant,  lasting, 
yellow  dye.  So  highly  does  Baron  von  Mai¬ 
ler  think  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant  that  he 
includes  it  in  his  list  of  selected  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  acclimatization  and  industrial  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  As  much 
as  fifty  bushels  of  seedlings  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  acre  of  ground  under  favor, 
able  conditions,  and  as  much  as  fifty  gallons 
of  oil  can  be  pressed  from  such  a  crop. 
When  he  states  that  about  six  pounds  of  seeds 
are  required  to  sow  an  acre,  from  which  such 
an  enormous  return  is  possible,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  to  be  told  that  “the  return  from  a 


sunflower  field  is  attained  within  a  few 
months."  The  plants,  the  same  authority 
states,  prefer  calcareous  soil.  Baton  von 
Mflller,  however,  has  not  by  any  means  ex¬ 
hausted  the  list  of  virtues  which  the  plant 
possesses.  The  Chinese,  who  have  so  far 
appreciated  its  properties  as  to  use  its 
fibre  in  adulterating  and  dyeing  their  silk 
fabrics,  and  its  oil  not  only  as  a  lubricant  but 
as  an  illuminant,  state  that  its  flowers  supply 
the  best  bee  food,  and  that  the  “cake"  left 
after  expressing  the  oil  is  superior  to  linseed 
cake  as  a  food  for  cattle.  The  leaves  are  also 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  or  for  mixing 
with  tobacco,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  soap 
manufacture  the  oil  is  highly  prized. 

Population  of  the  Earth. — In  the  new 
edition  of  Behm  &  Wagner's  Bevolkerung 
der  Erde,  the  total  population  of  the  globe  is 
estimated  at  1,433,887,500.  It  is  only  two 
years  since  the  last  issue  of  the  work ;  and 
then  the  estimate  was  1,455,923,500,  showing 
an  apparent  decrease  in  two  years  of  almost 
22,000,000,  This  at  first  seems  strange,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  recent  censuses  of  all  the  great 
countries  show  an  increase  of  32,000,000  over 
the  previous  numbers.  The  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
editors  of  the  Bevolkerung,  on  a  careful 
revision  of  all  the  information  as  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  China,  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  their  former  estimate  was  far  too 
high,  and  that,  instead  of  that  vast  empire 
having  a  population  of  over  430,000,000,  it 
does  not  much  exceed  370,000.000,  with  all 
its  dependent  territories.  There  has  thus 
been  an  actual  increase  of  about  38,000,'joo  in 
the  population  of  the  globe — an  increase, 
however,  which  must  be  spread  over  ten  years, 
as  many  of  the  recent  censuses  are  decennial. 
For  Europe  the  present  population  is  rated 
327,743,400,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
12,000,000  over  the  previous  figures,  by 
the  operation  of  the  censuses.  In  Asia, 
making  allowance  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
population  of  China,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20,000,000,  the  present  population 
being  set  down  at  795,591,000.  Of  this  the 
Indian  Empire  claims  about  one  third,  while 
all  the  vast  territory  of  Russia  in  Asia  sup¬ 
ports  a  population  of  only  about  14,500,000. 
The  Central  Asian  possessions  of  Russia 
have  a  population  of  only  5,000,000.  With 
regard  to  the  Corea,  whose  inhabitants  have 
been  estimated  at  various  figures  from  7,000,- 
000  to  16,000,000,  Messrs.  Behm  &  Wagner 
give  8,500,000  as  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  population  of  Persia  they  have  reduced, 
on  the  basis  of  recent  information,  from 
8,500,000  to  little  more  than  7,500,000., 
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Asses’  Milk  for  Weakly  Infants.— In 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  M.  Parrot 
has  recently  called  attention  to  some  remark¬ 
able  results  obtained  in  the  H&pital  des  En- 
fants-Assisi£s,  of  Paris,  in  feeding  delicate 
infants  with  asses’  milk.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
fants  brought  to  that  hospital  have  diseases 
which  forbid  their  being  suckled  by  nurses 
(whom  they  would  soon  infect).  Hence  the 
feeding-bottle  was  formerly  used  for  them  ; 
but,  spite  of  great  care,  the  endeavor  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  small  vital  force  of  these  children  was 
of  little  avail.  Direct  application  to  the 
udder  of  an  animal  was  then  tried.  At  first 
the  infants  were  thus  fed  with  goats’  milk, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  asses’  milk  was 
greatly  preferable,  and  all  are  now  fed  with 
that,  one,  two,  sometimes  even  three  infants 
being  held  to  the  animals’  udders  at  once. 
The  nurses  do  this  with  great  ease.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  (he  treatment  appear  well  from  the 
figures  cited.  During  six  months,  86  infants 
having  congenital  and  contagious  diseases 
have  been  treated  in  the  hospital  nursery. 
Of  the  first  six,  fed  with  cows’  milk  in  feed- 
bottles,  one  only  was  cured.  Of  42  fed  at 
the  goat’s  udder,  eight  were  cured,  while  34 
died.  Of  38  fed  at  the  ass’s  udder,  23  have 
been  cured,  while  six  have  died.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  asses’  milk  have  been  appreciated 
some  time  in  France.  For  many  years  (we 
learn  from  La  Nature)  Paris  and  the  large 
towns  have  been  visited  every  morning  with 
troops  of  she-asses,  brought  in  to  supply  their 
milk  for  invalids.  It  is  said  the  use  of  the 
milk  was  introduced  by  Francis  I.,  who,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  weak  state  and  a  despair  to 
physicians,  was  induced  by  a  Jew  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  take  asses’  milk,  and  thereby 
got  well  again.  This  milk  has  much  less  of 
plastic  matters  and  butler  than  goats’  or 
cows’  milk,  and  is  easily  digested.  M.  Par¬ 
rot  notices  the  practical  advantage  in  the 
case  of  suckling  from  the  ass,  in  (hat  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  so  easily  fed  ;  it  is  content  with  the 
poorest  fodder.  The  goat  suffers  from  a  diet 
that  lacks  variety,  and  in  the  city  its  milk  is 
not  what  it  is  in  the  country.  The  asses  kept 
at  the  hospital  referred  to  are  in  stables  ad¬ 
joining  a  field,  in  which  they  generally  pass 
part  of  the  day.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
fine,  that  weekly  statistics  for  Paris  have 
lately  presented  the  unwonted  fact  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  200  and  240  births  over  the  deaths. 

Mr.  Darwin  and  Revelation. — The 
following  correspondence  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gautte  : 

Sir, — The  enclosed  is  the  translation  of  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  young  student  at  Jena,  in  whom 
the  study  of  Darwin’s  books  had  raised  re 


ligious  doubts.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
irrelevant,  at  a  time  when  priests  of  various 
creeds  are  claiming  Darwin  for  their  own,  to 
publish  an  authentic  statement  of  what  his 
views  really  were,  particularly  as  this  state¬ 
ment  will  be  widely  read  in  Germany,  and 
Darwin’s  own  countrymen  ought  to  be  at  least 
as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  foreigners. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Katharine  Macmillan. 

Fea.\kfort-on-Main.  Sept.  20. 


[Letter  from  Mr.  Darwin  to  a  young  student 
at  Jena  quotod  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  Haeckel 
at  the  Natural  Science  Congress  at  Eisenach.) 

Sir, — I  am  very  busy,  and  am  an  old  man 
in  delicate  health,  and  have  not  time  to  answer 
your  questions  fully,  even  assuming  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  answered  at  all.  Science 
and  Christ  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other, 
except  in  as  far  as  the  habit  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  makes  a  man  cautious  about  ac¬ 
cepting  any  proofs.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  revelation  has  ever 
been  made.  With  regard  to  a  future  life, 
every  one  must  draw  his  own  conclusions 
fiom  vague  and  contradictory  probabilities. 
Wishing  you  well,  1  remain,  your  obedient 
servant,  Charles  Darwin. 

Down,  June  5,  1879. 

Gray  Hair. — Probably  the  commonest  of 
all  complaints  about  the  hair  is  that  it  is  get¬ 
ting  gray.  As  years  go  on  the  gray  hairs  ap¬ 
pear,  first  on  the  temples,  and  then  over  the 
whole  of  the  head.  Some  people  are  gray 
from  birth,  and  this  peculiarity  is  met  with 
in  its  most  complete  form  in  "albinos,”  who 
are  destitute  of  pigment  or  coloring  matter  of 
any  kind.  In  these  people  the  hair  of  the 
head  has  usually  a  pearly-white  color,  while 
the  short  hairs  of  the  body  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  soft.  Premature  grayness  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  hereditary.  Sometimes  it  follows 
a  severe  illness,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  de¬ 
pressing  nervous  influences,  such  as  worry 
and  anxiety,  orchard  mental  work,  combined 
with  a  sedentary  life.  Sometimes  the  mischief 
is  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  in  neuralgia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  nerve  presiding  over  the 
nutrition  of  the  part  is  at  fault.  Sometimes, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  hair  turns  while  in 
a  single  night  from  intense  fear  or  anxiety. 
The  case,  for  example,  is  related  of  a  rebel 
sepoy  of  the  Bengal  army  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  authorities 
for  examination  “  Divested  of  his  uniform, 
and  stripped  completely  naked,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  first  appar¬ 
ently  became  alive  to  the  dangers  of  his 
position.  He  trembled  violently,  intense  hor- 
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ror  and  despair  were  depicted  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  ;  and,  although  he  answered  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him,  he  seemed  almost  stupefied 
with  fear.  While  actually  under  observation, 
and  within  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  his  hair 
became  gray  on  every  portion  of  his  head,  it 
having  been  when  he  came  into  court  of  jet- 
black  color.  It  is  said  that  the  attention  of 
the  bystanders  was  first  attracted  by  the  ser¬ 
geant,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  exclaiming, 
*He  is  turning  gray!’  and  gradually,  but  de¬ 
cidedly,  the  change  went  on  before  them  all, 
till  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour  it  was  com¬ 
plete.”  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  cases  ever  recorded.  When  the 
change  takes  place  in  early  life  there  is  a  hope 
that  the  original  color  may  in  time  be  regained. 
— Family  Physician. 

The  Sa.ndwich  Islands. — That  the  native 
population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was 
steadily  diminishing  has  been  notorious  for 
years,  and  some  statistics  recently  compiled 
present  a  startling  picture  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreigners  have  already  supplanted  the 
original  inhabitants.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  assessed  for  taxation  in  the  kingdom 
is  30^99.  of  whom  only  a  bare  majority — 15,- 
525 — are  Hawiians,  while  they  pay  but  $i  12,796 
in  taxes,  or  considerably  less  than  a  third 
of  the  $385,212  raised  from  all  national¬ 
ities.  The  Chinese  come  next  in  numbers, 
11,004  Mongolians  being  assessed  for  $74,614  ; 
but  the  Americans,  though  only  1310  in  all, 
pay  $102,  567,  while  827  British  pay  $51,898  ; 
299  Germans,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
largest  sugar-planters,  pay  $25,128.  The 
Americans,  British  and  Germans,  numbering 
altogether  less  than  2500,  thus  pay  much 
more  in  taxes  than  the  natives,  and  as 
the  foreign  element  increases  in  population 
and  wealth  year  by  year,  the  islands  promise 
at  no  distant  day  to  be  Hawaiian  only  in 
name. 

Moonstruck. — “  The  sun  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.”  This 
beautiful  verse  expresses  the  belief,  common 
in  ancient  days,  that  the  moon  exercises  a 
baleful  influence  upon  those  exposed  to  her 
direct  rays.  In  modern  times  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  moon  has  been  doubted  and 
even  denied.  But  whatever  the  influence  of 
the  moon  in  the  temperate  xones,  within  the 
tropics  it  is  very  injurious  to  sleep  exposed 
to  its  rays,  especially  when  at  the  lull. 
On  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  when  near 
the  line,  a  Maltese  sailor,  who  was  a  most 
comical  fellow,  slept  for  some  hours  on 
the  boom  with  his  face  toward  the  full 


moon.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  the 
muscles  of  the  right  side  of  his  face  were  con¬ 
tracted,  so  that  every  attempt  to  speak  was 
attended  with  the  most  ludicrous  contortions. 
Feeling  sure  that  something  was  seriously 
wrong,  he  spoke  to  another  sailor,  who, 
supposing  that  as  usual  he  was  at  his  odd 
tricks,  burst  out  into  laughter.  OS'  he  went 
to  another,  with  exactly  the  same  result.  The 
poor  fellow  now  got  into  a  rage,  thereby 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
scene.  After  a  while  the  truth  dawned  upon 
the  captain  and  oSicers  of  the  vessel.  The 
doctor  gave  him  some  medicine,  the  muscles 
gradually  relaxed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  our  Maltese  friend  was  well  again. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  sailing  from 
Tahiti  to  Mangaia,  a  little  boy  of  mine,  in 
perfect  health,  was  thoughtlessly  placed  by 
his  nurse  in  his  berth,  the  slanting  beams  of  the 
moon  falling  on  his  face.  Next  morning  he 
was  feverish  and  ill,  and  it  was  two  or  three 
days  before  he  was  himself  again.  On  the 
island  of  Aitutaki,  a  native  woman  was  watch¬ 
ing  night  alter  night  for  the  return  of  her 
husband  from  the  island  of  Atiu.  While 
doing  so  one  night  she  fell  asleep,  the  moon’s 
rays  pouring  upon  her  face.  On  awaking 
she  felt  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  drawn  on  one 
side.  Considerable  interest  was  felt  by  the 
islanders  in  her  case.  Eventually,  however, 
her  eyes  were  restored.  These  facts  illustrate 
the  injury  done  to  human  beings  by  the  muon 
in  the  tropics.  Yet  1  never  heard  of  insanity 
or  death  resulting  from  this  cause.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  in  tropical  countries,  that 
the  moon’s  rays  occasion  the  rapid  decompo¬ 
sition  of  flesh  and  fish.  A  number  of  buniias 
having  been  caught  one  evening  near  the  line 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  spoil  was  hung  up  in 
the  rigging  of  the  ship,  and  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  moon  through  the  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  cooked  for  breakfast.  Symptoms 
of  poisoning  were  soon  exhibited  by  all  who 
partook  of  it — their  heads  swelling  to  a  great 
size,  etc.  Emetics  were  promptly  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  happily  no  one  died.  '1  he  natives 
of  the  South  Pacific  are  careful  never  to  ex¬ 
pose  fish — a  constant  article  of  diet  in  many 
islands — to  the  moon’s  rays  by  any  chance. 
They  often  sleep  by  the  sea-shore  alter  fishing, 
but  never  with  the  face  uncovered.  The 
aboriginals  of  Australia  do  the  same  as  well 
as  they  can  with  their  fishing-nets,  etc.  A  fire 
answers  the  same  purpose.  May  not  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  moon  (in  addition  to 
her  beauty  and  utility)  account  lor  the  almost 
universal  worship  ot  that  orb  throughout  the 
heathen  world  ? — Sunday  at  Home. 
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BOSTON’S  PALATIAL  HOTEL, 

■X'XXIQS  T7’£:WX>€>XKE£:, 

Commonwealth  Avenue^  corner  of  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 

AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

During  the  months  of  Jane  and  July,  Rooms  will  be  let  to  Families,  and  others,  risiting  the  shore,  by  the  week 
or  month,  AT  REASONABLE  RATES,  accordii^  to  length  of  time  occnpied,  location,  and  size  of  apartments. 
Parties  can  thus  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  sea  air  without  being  obliged  to  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  as  at 

most  summer  resorts.  Address  J.  W.  WOLCOTT,  Proprietor. 

An  illnstrated  and  handsomely  printed  history  and  description  of  Thk  Vimdoiib  and  the  famous  Back  Bat 
Distbict,  in  which  it  is  situated,  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


Tum 

SARATOGA  SB  RINGS,  N.  ¥. 

A  new  and  elegant  Hotel,  furnished  throughout  in  t^ueen  Anne  style.  Delightful  and  most  healthy  location,  over¬ 
looking  Congress  Park.  Otis  Bros.*  Elevator  and  all  modem  Improvements.  Will  open  on  or  about  June  1st. 
First-dass  accommodatlouH  for  400  guests.  Apply  to  or  address,  until  May  15th, 

JAS.  U,  RODG ERS,  of  the  Coleman  Uottee,  New  York,  Owner  and  Proprietor, 


UAUMOM  UOTmii, 

GREENWICH,  CT., 

Formerly  Americas  Club-House  and  Park,  on  the  Sound,  %  miles  from  New  York.  This  elegantly  appointed  hotel 
will  open  June  to  October  ;  14  trains  daily,,each  way  ria  New  Haven  Railroad.  For  engagements  address  Wiluan 
H.  Laa,  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York,  or  jL  A  COLT,  Proprietor,  at  the  Hotel. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BEST  LOCATION  IN  THE  CITY,  corner  Michigan  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street,  fronting  on  the  beautiful 
lake  and  park  ;  two  blocks  from  the  Custom-house  and  Post-office,  Newly  furnished  and  reconstrueted.  American 
plan.  Popular  prices,  $3  and  $3.30  per  day. 

WARKEN  F.  LELAND,  Proprietor,  late  of  Delavan  House,  Albany. 


PSOSPi^CT  PAKK  HOTMEi, 

CATSKILL,  N.  ¥., 

Conveniently  located  on  the  mountain,  near  the  landing.  Easy  of  access  via  Catskill  (Hudson  River)  Boats  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  ^rst-class  accommcMlations  Tor  45U  guests.  Terais  reasonable.  For  circulars  call  at 
Hotel  Exchange,  907  Broadway,  New  York,  or  address  the  Hotel. 

JA.WEN  B7I1TU,  Proprietor,  late  of  Ovetlook  Mountain  House. 

**  POINT  THIS  OUT  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBORS.” 

NOW  OPEN.'. 

THE  TAiNBEItBH^T 

Lexington  Ave,  and  4‘Id  St,  (one  block  east  Grand  Central  Depot J,  New  ¥ork  City. 

New  House,  New  Furniture.  Don’t  pay  $4  or  $5  per  day  when  you  can  get  the  same  goods  for  and  $3.50  per 
day  at  the  Vamdbrbii.t,  under  the  superintendence  of  CHARLES  LELAND,  of  the  Ocean  Hotel,  Long  Branch. 

J.  8.  WHEATON,  Proprietor. 


aUTHARD  SPBIM6S  HOBNTAIN  HOVSB. 

On  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  1800  feet  Elevation,  Guymard,  Orange  Co.,  N.  ¥. 

WITH  PlCTL’RESliUE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York,  ria  Erie  Railway,  from  Chambers  and  33d  Street  Ferries. 

Climate  abeolute  Cure  for  Malaria,  Chills,  and  lability. 

IIIOLNTAIN  HOTEL  CO.,  Proprietora. 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
inr»pure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securei' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers, 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO 


18  Beaver  Street.  New  York 


TheMi  beaatiful  engnTings  have  latalj  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  EeUcUe  Magazine,  and  have  now 
been  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heary  paper,  sixe,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16x12;  engraved  surface,  7x4. 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in' the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravinn  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Pries,  SO  esnta  each,  cr  $1  the  pair. 

W’e  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Kuuuid.) 

For  Dyspepsia,  IHental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Nervousness,  Dimin¬ 
ished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction!  of  Prof.  E.  N. 
Horaford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phoephate*  of  line,  Masaeiia. 
potaah,  and  iron  with  phoaphoric  acid  in  aacB  forai 
as  to  he  readily  asainllated  sy  the  syaten. 

UniTcrsally  oaed  by  pbyaiciana  of  all  sebooU. 

It  ia  not  naaaeons,  bat  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 

Its  action  will  harmonico  with  anch  etimnlanta  as  are 
ueceeaary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  tlTing  farther  partic¬ 
ulars  mailed  tree.  Manufactured  by  the 

r  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence  R.  I. 
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BRITISH  COAL  MINES. 

'  Not  less  than  154,184,300  tons  of  coal  were 
taken  out  of  British  mines  last  year,  and  to  do 
this  work  495,000  men  were  employed.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  has  been  endeavoring  to  make 
people  realize  what  that  quantity  of  coal  really 
is.  He  says  that  if  this  coal  were  formed  into 
cylindrical  columns  50  feet  in  diameter  and  500 
feet  in  height,  and  if  these  were  placed  in  a 
row  their  own  diameter  apart,  they  would  make 
a  colonnade  85  miles  750  yards  long,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  each  working  day  being  sufficient  to 
make  14  such  columns.  Another  method  of 
giving  some  idea  of  the  immense  nature  of 
the  British  coal  industry  is  this :  The  coal 
extracted  last  year  would  make  a  wall  200 
miles  long,  100  feet  high,  and  41  feet  ii  inches 
thick,  a  mass  exceeding  that  of  the  great  wall 
of  China  by  enough  to  add  346  miles  to  its 
length.  And  yet  so  vast  are  the  British  coal 
deposits,  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  yield 
the  present  output  for  800  or  1000  years  to 
come. 


Editions  of  Sii.\kf.speare. — Some  impor¬ 
tant  editions  of  Shakespeare  were  sold  at 
auction  in  London  a  fortnight  ago  for  large 
sums.  They  were  part  of  the  Ouvry  collec¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  folio  $2100  was  paid;  for 
the  second,  $230;  for  the  third,  $580,  and  for 
the  forth,  $140.  Halliwell's  edition  fetched 
$330:  Collier’s  $122,  and  the  lithographic  fac 
similes,  of  the  early  quartos,  $880.  The  "  Rape 
of  Lucrece,”  dated  1616,  although  slightly 
defective,  brought  fi77,  and  the  edition  of 
1624,  $155.  At  the  same  sale  Major’s  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Walton’s  “  Angler  ”  went  for 
|i62  ;  Smith’s  “True  Relation  of  Occur¬ 
rences  in  Virginia’’  for  $285,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  for 
I165. 

Mrs  Holmes’  Embroidery. — Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  calls  the  work  of  his  daughter-in-law 
“poems  in  embroidery.’’  The  lady  does  not 
first  sketch  her  picture,  but  works  it  as  she 
goes  along  with  her  tinted  silks.  “  A  View 
of  Charles  River  at  Night,”  worked  in  three 
squares,  and  so  framed  in  ebony  as  to  look 
like  the  night  landscape  in  the  new  moon, 
seen  through  a  window-sash,  received  a  dozen 
offers  of  purchase  before  the  day  on  which  it 
was  to  be  placed  on  public  exhibition. 


A  Pious  Cabman. — The  following  story  is 
old  of  a  distinguished  Edinburgh  professor:. 
Desiring  to  go  to  church  one  wet  Sunday,  he 
hired  a  cab.  On  reaching  the  church  door,  he 
tendered  a  shilling,  the  legal  fare,  to  cabby, 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  cab¬ 
man  say,  “  Twa  shillin’,  sir.”  The  professor, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  extortioner,  demanded 
why  he  charged  two  shillings,  upon  which  the 
cabman  dryly  answered,  "  We  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  travellin’  on  the  Sawbath  as  much  as 
possible,  sir.” 

Opium-Smoking  in  New  York.— The  evil 
of  opium-smoking  has  been  growing  with 
alarming  rapidity  in  New  York  City  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  the  dens  where  it  is 
most  fostered  no  Chinamen  are  seen  ;  those 
who  keep  these  places  and  those  who  fre¬ 
quent  them  are  nearly  all  Americans.  In  all 
other  respects  an  effort  is  made  to  impart  to 
the  places  an  Oriental  air.  When  lighted 
dimly  by  jets  burning  in  globes  stained  deep 
blue,  these  places,  with  their  carpeted  benches 
along  the  walls,  their  heavy  curtains,  and  their 
atmosphere  laden  with  the  not  unpleasant 
fumes  of  the  drug,  prove  attractive  to  those  of 
the  imperilled  classes  who  go  there  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  soon  be  evident  that  legis¬ 
lation  to  check  the  evil  of  opium-smokiug  in 
New  York  is  imperatively  demanded.  Its 
growth  is  something  unprecedented  in  this 
city. 

Emigration  from  Germany. — Thus  far, 
this  year,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
left  Germany  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  but  chiefly  for  that  one,  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before.  In  March  alone  no 
fewer  than  14,697  left  the  one  port  of  Ham¬ 
burg  in  102  steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel,  and 
the  Hamburg  companies  complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  find  room  for  all  who  wish  to 
sail.  Last  year  210,547  emigrants  left  the 
country,  but  this  year  a  much  larger  number 
are  expected  to  leave.  Bremen,  Antwerp, 
and  Stettin  are  the  ports  from  which  these 
people  sail. 

For  lighting  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Vanderbilt,  in  this  city,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  2000  gas-burners,  supplied  by 
about  15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles,  of 
pipe. 
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John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  though  infirm  in  gaIlons,amountingto£i4,o8o,28i,against£i4- 
health,  has  fortunately  long  been  very  firm  in  267,102  in  1880;  while  the  consumption  of 
his  finances.  Some  years  ago  he  greatly  in-  British  wines  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  gallons, 
creased  his  fortune  by  a  speculation  in  cattle-  amounting  to  £1,500,000,  the  same  as  in  i88o- 

raising  in  Texas  with  his  brother  Peter.  The  total  in  1881  is  £127,074460,  against 

“My  brother  John,”  Peter  said,  “has  made  £122,279,275,  showing  an  increase  of  £4, 792,- 

more  money  out  of  cattle  in  one  year  than  he  185.  The  consumption  of  beer  shows  an  in- 

has  made  in  writing  poetry  in  twenty  years.”  crease  of  7.3  per  cent,  and  that  of  British  spirits 
Many  years  ago,  when  lecturing  first  came  one  of  0.96  per  cent,  while  foreign  spirits  shows 


into  vogue,  Mr.  Saxe  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  those  who  patrolled  the  country, 
delighting  large  audiences,  and  calmly  tak¬ 
ing  their  sequins. 

Sale  of  Valuable  Books. — Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  has  just  sold  a  part  of  his  celebrated 
collection  of  books,  and  for  some  of  them  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  prices.  Among  the  choice 
things  in  the  sale  were  the  first  four  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  the  fourth  edition 
being  in  fine  condition,  but  the  others  had  had 
their  titles  mended,  and  were  otherwise  not 
so  perfect  as  a  collector  would  be  glad  to  see 
them.  For  the 'first,  $1190  was  paid  ;  for  the 
second,  I177  ;  for  the  third,  $363 ;  for  the 
fourth,  $120.  Cardinal  Ximenez’s  Polyglot 
Bible,  in  six  volumes,  fetched  $830 ;  Cicero’s 
Letters,  first  edition  (Rome,  1470),  I135  ;  the 
first  edition  of  Homer,  $355,  and  Wyckliffe’s 
New  Testament  (manuscipt,  about  1430),  $300. 

New  York  State  Railroads. — Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depcw,  in  his  able  speech  recently 
delivered  before  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Railroads,  in  reference  to  a  Railroad 
Commission,  makes  a  statement  that  will 
be  new  to  most  readers,  viz.,  that  “of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  in  this  State,  only  thirty-four  are 
earning  a  penny  for  the  men  who  have  built 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  the  rest 
are  furnishing  their  property  for  the  use  of  the 
people  without  any  return  whatever.”  In  the 
railways  of  this  State  over  six  hundred  mill-  | 
ions  of  dollars  have  been  invested,  and  sixty-  | 
five  thousand  voters  are  employed  in  their  I 
working.  : 

Consumption  of  Spirits  in  England. —  I 
Mr.  William  Hoyle  has  compiled  from  the  j 
British  Excise  returns  some  interesting  j 
figures,  showing  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  j 
last  year  for  drink.  Of  beer  consumed  he  I 
finds  the  quantity  970,788,564  gallons,  the  | 
value  of  which  was  £72,809,142,  against  £67,- 
881,673  in  the  previous  year.  Of  British 
wines  and  spirits  the  consumption  was  28,- 
730,719  gallons,  which  amounts  to  £28,730,- 
719,  against  £28,457,486  for  1880.  In  foreign 
spirits  the  figures  are  8495,265  gallons, 
amounting  to  £9,954,318,  against  £10,173,014  I 
in  1880.  For  wine  the  figures  are  i5Af4>757  ' 


a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent.,  and  wine  one  of  1.3 
per  cent.  Taking  the  percentage  of  the  total 
it  gives  an  aggregate  increase  of  3.9  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  beer,  Mr. 
Hoyle  finds,  by  the  avowal  of  the  brewing  in¬ 
terest  itself,  that  the  old  computation  was  de¬ 
lusive,  so  that  the  real  increase  in  the  drink 
bill  was  only  0.8  instead  of  3.9  per  cent. 

Valuable  Beijuesis.— Mr,  John  Jones,  the 
Piccadilly  tailor  who  recently  died  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Kensington  Museum  a  choice 
collection  of  art  objects,  gave  also,  it  appears, 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  another  public  insti¬ 
tution  of  exceptional  worth  and  desert.  At 
Ventnar,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  was 

I  founded,  some  years  ago,  a  hospital  for  con¬ 
sumptives,  on  the  cottage  system,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Jones  has  left^his  $1,000,000.  The  hos- 
I  pital  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  country  and 
one  of  the  best.  _ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Sirafs  Etymolo^cal  Didionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  By  Rev,  W,  W,  Skrat, 
New  York  :  Macmillan  Co.  4to,  800  pp. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Dictionary  of  the  French  Language.  By 
Gustave  Masson.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
^  Co.  :2mo,  416  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Comic  Ifistory  of  the  United  States.  By  L. 
Hopkins.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  «5r*  Co. 
:2mo,  223  pp.  Price,  $1. 

The  Rexfolt  of  Man.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  Co.  “  Leisure  Hour  Series.”  257  pp. 
Price,  $1. 

The  Ele~.'enth  Commandment,  By  A.  G. 
Barrili.  New  York  :  IVilliam  S.  Gottsberger, 
377  PP-.  paper.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Russian  Empire.  By  S.  B.  Boulton. 
New  York  ;  Cassell,  Fetter,  Calpin  ct*  Co.  192 
pages,  paper.  Price,  25  cents. 

‘  Essays  at  Home  and  Elsewhere.  By  E.  S. 
'Nadal,  author  of  “Impressions  of  Londen 
t  Social  Life.”  New  York  :  Macmillan  dr*  Co. 
'  1 2mo,  200  pp.  Price,  $ i .  50. 
j  William  Penn.  By  Robert  Burdette.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  6*  Co.  t6mo,  366  pp. 
Price,  $1.25. 
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JTBW  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


BRAIN  AND  NSKVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 


Imperial  Cards,  |  I  General  hilei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 


N  DOLURS  PER  DOZEN. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNIOM  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Rockwood  give*  prr«on»l 
Attention  to  the  pnainfi  of  Hitter* 
from  B  to  4  oVtock  datlv 


From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discoant),  cloth,  fS. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Banoor,  Maine. 


It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Nearalgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gir>€t  ritality  to  the  intu Jfkient  bodily  or  mental  grotrth  of  ehildren,  prevent*  fretfulnete,  and 
yivei  guiet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  infants  and  ehildren,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  ftrain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Oenn.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  5()0,0(X)  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  QIIOSBY  CO.,  664  &  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  Totit, 


NEW*^ 

WITH 

DoeeiKS’ 

ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 


Looking 

^/asses 

w>kPaiis 


(  ASK 
YOUR 

GROCER 


Portrait  of  Longfellow. 


We  furnish  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Longfellow 
(which  has  appeared  in  the  Eclrctic,  and  is 
considered  a  very  good  iikeness  of  the  poet),  size 
10  X 12  inches,  prmted  on  fine  paper,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents ;  or  the  same  on  cardboard,  gilt  edge, 
for  album  or  easel,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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J.  k  R.  LAHB.  59  CariiBe  SI,  N.  T. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY.  | 


BTiMinro  siLTZK  comcuKioir  sits,  etc. 

BANNERS  IN  »ILK  AND  OOL^^JIS  YaChT 

Bond  for  Circular. 


alSTABUSHED  IMO. 

IMPBOTID  riELD,  MAKIKI,.  OPIRa 
AKD  TOUBISrS  «LiSAE8. 
SmcUcIm  and  Etc-OImmi.  Artificial  Bamat 
^aa.  U.  WALDfiTKIN,  Optician,  41  Unloi 
Sinara,  N.  T.  CataloKnat  mailad  br  encloainr  atamp- 
Hifheat  awarda  from  all  tbe  World'a  Bxhibltiona. 


Irtalxd  Bscianrnra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Circular  to 
CO.  NEW  UATXX, 


$5  to  $20  Ei"*’A55rJr' 

Srniaoii  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


a  week  in  tost  own  town.  Tenna  and  $5  outfit  | 
free.  Addreaa  i 

H.  Hallett  a  Co  .  Portland.  Maim 


GOIs£ 

PEN^r 


PEKCIL.H,  HOI.DERH,  CA8EM,  BTC. 


THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  BOLDER,  contain¬ 
ing  ink  for  aeveral  daya'  writing.  Can  be  carried  la 
the  pocket.  Alwaya  re^y  for  nae.  A  luxury  to  pereona 
who  care  to  preaerrc  their  individuality  in  writing. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

INO  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Prlce-Liat.  Our  0<x>de  are  aold  by  flrat-claaa 
dealera. 


TO  LIBRARIES  AND  B00KBUYER8. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


THK 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860,  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  be  bonnd  in  anj 
stjle  wanted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  "ECLECTIC,” 

9S  Bond  Stroet,  Netp  York. 


GUIDE  TO  LEADING  HOTELS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


CON  N  ECTICUX. 


STAMFORD. 


MAKACKBlia  HOTHldt 

SOUTH  NORWALK. 


WOOi&TEH  MOtrSUf 

"W.  W.  FI^ox>I^,IETOT^, 

DANBURY. 


BCOTTIild  KOirSS» 

C.  I.  TREMAINE,  Proprietor, 

WATESBUBT. 


STRXCKXdAMW 

EUGBITE  A.  BTJET,  Manager, 

New  Britain. 


VNITBD  STATB5  MOTEL, 

JD.  A..  I?^OOID, 

HARTFORD, 


A8SA.CH  U8KTTS. 


MASSASOIT, 

MANSION, 

AMHERST, 

SPRIHGEIELl). 

VOBTHAMPTOH. 

AMHEEST. 

/ 
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0VR.C0HT1NEKT 

AnUlutratod  WmUj  Mtgaiiae 

•0«»OCTB»  BT 

ALBION  W.  TOURQ^E. 

$4  a  year ;  9a  six  moa.;  loc.  acopy 
roa  aALi  av  all  atwa  otALtaa. 

lOTABLE  ATiaAOTIOlB. 

I.  Jallan  Hawthorne's  striking  serial  story,  “  Dutt." 
S.  Judge  TourgAe’a  new  and  greatest  story, 
“  Hot  Plowshares.'*  8.  Serial  Stories  by  E.  P. 
Rok,  E.  8.  Pbslfs,  W.  M.  Bakes  and  others  of  national 
reputation.  4.  Short  Stories,  Poems,  Articles  on  Sci¬ 
ence,  Art,  Literature,  and  Politics  by  the  first  writers  of 
the  land.  5.  The  regular  departments  of  the  Honsebold, 
Art  of  Adornment,  Our  Society,  The  Still  Hour,  Foreign 
Thought,  Book  Beriews,  etc.  0.  Editorial  and  contrib¬ 
uted  discussions  of  all  current,  social,  literary,  and  po¬ 
litical  topics,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party.  7.  The 
iUustrations  are  drawn  and  engrared  by  the  best  tal¬ 
ent  in  the  country,  under  the  competent  direction  of 
Miss  Emily  Sartain. 

fastial  ubt  of  oontributoss. 

J.  T.  Trowbri(^,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel), 
Mrs.  Alexander  G.  P.  Latbrop,  George  H.  Boker, 
becca  Harding  Davis,  President  Noah  Porter,  E.  P.  Roc, 
Louise  Chanaler  Moulton,  Celia  Thazter,  Prank  R. 
Stockton,  H,  H,  BOTesen,  President  C,  W.  Eliot,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  K.  E.  Hale,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Dr. 
Wm.  A.  Hammond,  President  E.  H.  Magill,  President 
Magoun,  Be^.  J.  Losslng,  Louise  Stockton  JDnclc  Re¬ 
mus,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott, 
Marion  Harland,  Jnlia  C.  R.  Dorr,  Robert  J.  Burdette, 
Prof.  Henry  Conp^,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Chas.  G.  Ice¬ 
land  (Hans  Breitmann),  Mary  A.  Barr,  Josephine  Pol¬ 
lard,  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Margaret  J.  Preston, 
Sarah  O.  Jewett,  Edgar  Fawcett. 

Judge  Tourg^e’s  New  Story, 

*‘HOT  PLOWSHARES,” 

treats  of  a  most  interesting  and  exciting  period  of 
American  history,  and  while  entirely  dissimilar  is  yet 
happily  germane  to  his  previous  works. 

Bpsoial  Terms  for  Immediate  Bubsoription  i 
If  ordered  at  once,  we  will  send  OUR  CONTI¬ 
NENT,  beginning  with  Judge  Tourgce's  Story, 
until  the  end  of  the  year  (Feb.  13,  i883),  for  $2.00 ; 
or  with  all  the  back  numbers  from  the  beginning 
(Feb.  13,  188a),  for  $3.00.  This  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time,  when  the  back  numbers 
are  exhausted. 

OVB  CONTINENT  oonUBnt  annuaUy  on*  third 
mors  matter  than  any  Monthly  Magazine— an  txct*» 
equal  to  four  tnonthly  number*. 

Subscribe  at  once  and  begin  with  Judge  Tour- 
gee’s  Story.  Back  numbers  cannot  be  promised 
after  “  Hot  Plowshares  ”  begins.  Address 

OUR  CONTINENT.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 


GREAT  tMDCCEMENTS. 

I i  will  pBT  JOB  to  tnd  1 fov  MF  Ml 
with  priatod  oa 

kaavy  boor^  all  »ews  Ut$«t  d** 


iQmUly 

E»« 
oaw«4 

-  sr^'  acAvy 

_ VIewi,  Bird  Mettoes,  11< 

re— serl«s.Arstls«««ntiM—allaht  views.  LaaSk-«p««  Ac. 

M  Lerfs  ssw  CkrasM  bMsUfsl  fanported  dMixni 
EUrat  pr—isBU  Siva  of 
WsicSm,  OsU  IUs«<,  a  «ln  SUmPIsUd  wsn,(Bot tn>h ) 
•r  UffMt  rwnuolMiw*  Ail)  MrtU-iils'*  with  Mch  order.  Bl’k 

Csmt  SI  wholnsl..  MTAK  PKI.VTIMU  C'e.  NertAlkr4,Ct. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

'of 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

XOITKD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTER,  M.D.,  r.R.S.. 

And  written  by  Distinguished  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi- 
neut  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  aaslst- 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  endorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles^ 


BUT  IT  AS  AN  INVZSTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors^  bills. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  In  cloth,  $4 ;  in 
sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5. 50, 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
no  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  SEASON  OF. PERIL. 

In  the  Summer  and  Autumn  the  system  is  in  a 
less  nervous  condition  than  when  under  the  bracing 
influence  of  a  colder  tem{>erature.  Keep  the  bowels 
^  unolwtructed,  the  digestion  active,  and  the  blood 
^  cool  in  warm  weather.  To  effect  this  object,  take 
Vl  occasionally  a  dose  of  Tarrant’s  Effrkvkscbnt 
Sei.tzbk  Aperient.  It  is  a  gentle  cathartic,  a  whole¬ 
some  tonic,  an  antidote  to  biliousness,  a  blood  de- 
}  purent,  and  a  most  delightful  febrifuge,  united  in 
one  sparkling,  foaming  elixir,  prepared  in  a  moment 
and  without  the  slightest  trouble. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRirOGISTS. 


ES 


-  USB 

8WAYNE*8 


PILES.  OINTMENT. 


STMPTOMS  Maktara.  Uimws  lt«ku«TTB. 
MereaaaS  fcr  aeratalOaK.  ■— t  at  alaht.  Other  ^rU 
^  areaaaMUBm  wa7B«*i  Olat»eet  sere 

«■!•.  Alee  f»r  Tetten  Blotrhee,  eU  Skla  Otaeaece. 

80LD  BY  ALU  ORUOCI8T8. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE! 

We  lend  free  on  80  dayt'  trial  Dr.  Ujre'a  Blectra* 
Vultair  Belts  and  oihrr  Electric  Aapllancea 
TO  MEN  luSeiine  from  Weakaeaaea,  laipnlrrd 
Health,  and  Kindred  Troablea.  Alio  for  Khea- 
■lallBB,  Liiver,  and  Kidney  Traablea,  and  BiaBr 

flher  diaeaaea.  Speedy  curat  guaranteed,  llluttrsted 
ampnlet  free.  Addreia 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

■  A  ■■  a  I V  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Ont- 
H  |IL|^  I  ^  lit  worth  $10  free.  Address 
lllirni  I  A  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10 
nUkll  I  U  Barclaj 

ROOKS  ON  BUHOING,  PAINTING, 

lwi>ecor;.t;iie,  etc.  For  1882,  eighty-page  Ulnstrated  i 
Catalogue.  Addie«!‘,  encloaing  three  3^nt  stamps, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  8  Astob  Place, 

3  doors  East  of  Broadway,  New  York. 

Oopt  Per  Week  can  be  made  in  any  locality 
Something  entirely  new  for  agents.  $5  ontfl  i 

free.  G.  W.  INORAHAm  A  CO.,  Boston,  Maes  ; 


AND  NOT 
WEAK  Ol'T. 


hr  Wstclim»k»r«  Bt  mail,  in  cte.  Circola.- 
O  VLU  IREK  J.  8.  UIKCH  *  OO..  SB  l>ey  St.  Jf.T. 


JA^^CS 

PEarliNE 

THE  BEST  THING  KNOWN 

WASmG^BLEACHING 

IN  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

SAVES  LABOR,  TIME  and  SO.VP  AMAZ¬ 
INGLY,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  aU  Grocers.  BEWARE  of  imitations 
well  doeiguoil  to  mielesd.  PEARLINE  is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  oomponnd,  ami 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 

70iLi@M^S 

BSDtijr  printrain  fancy  10ct*.14  »8m—  |1. 
AffratDinsk*  40  t«#r  rral.  Honk  of  M  Stvlas  for  tlr^ 

Miib  |l.oni«r.  CIXTON  rULKTIXG  Ca.  NarikIbrdC'i. 


^  ■  aVTi  Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

laLA^  ■  ■  The  Favorite  Numbei^  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

91  tTi^i  ^  throRghout  the  Wori< 

HOLCOMB'S  IMPROVED  MEGHANIGAL  TELEPHONES. 


[Patented.] 


Amplifying  TalephomM. 
For  PrlTsts  Linas. 

Tbs  latest  and  best. 
Patented  April  86.  1881. 
These  new  Instruments 
embody  recent  and  Im¬ 
portant  Improvementa. 
They  excel  In  clearness 
and  volume  of  tone. 
The  only  dnrable  and 
reliable  sabstltute  for 
the  Electric  Telephone. 
Highly  commended  by 
buslneas  men.  Work  3 
miles.  Price,  110  per  set. 
Treble  steel  wire,  k  cents 
per  rod. 


IMPROVED  [Patented.] 

Aitomatio  TelepkomM.  g/\ 

Excellent  for  abort  V\ 

lines.  They  work  fine-  s  1 1 

ly  aad  are  the  beat  in-  I  4 

stnunenta  for  tlie  price 
now  made.  Ehifant 

Ehonv  Enamel.  B^u- E  Aj 
tifnl  Metallic  Baas.  In- ^  BW 
tended  for  prsctical  bns-  ^ 
iness  purposss  ;  durable  ^ 

and  elEwcient.  None 

better  for  shotr  lines.  They  are  constmetsd  on  correct 
scientific  principiss.  Do  not  confound  them  with  am¬ 
ateur  imitations.  Price,  per  set,  $5.  Galvanic  wire,  3 
cants  per  rod. 


These  new  inatmmenta  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  their  class.  Beieartof  bnUaliont  and  i^rin^ 
«n/s.  Illnatratad  Circnlara  and  numerons  Testimonials  from  oor  patrons  aent  FREE  on  application.  Addreaa 
Mantlon  SoLKmo  MASAxm.]  HOLCOnB  dk  CO.,  Atwater  Bnlldlnc,  Clevelaiid,  O. 


New  Series,  1S70  to  1880  inclusive. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Publisher  of  the  ECfjKCTTC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  to  which  ho  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  liavo  rendered  the  ECLiECTlC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  ]>eriod  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 


EAVII  VOLUME  ALSO  COXTAINS  SIX  Oil  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENURA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  l)e  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  rweipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  excee<l  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  Isnind  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

•  •  • - 

The  EULEUTIU  is  Iwund  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  fur  titer  notice,  tl»e 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  l>e  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  jjtll  i>er  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  wdiimes,  will  be  soM  for 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street.  Neiv  York. 
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DO  YOU 


Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


(LI<(C1U.) 

For  Dyapcpsia,  I?Iental  aud  Pbyalral 
Kxliaustloiia  NerTwuaneaa,  Dimiii- 
lahed  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N. 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  prtparatioa  of  the  pkospliates  of  IiBie,maaneKis. 
potash,  aad  Iron  with  phosphoiir  acid  la  sack  form 
as  to  bo  readiljr  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Unlreraally  nsed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

It  is  not  nauseoas,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  nse. 

Its  action  will  hannonlze  with  snch  stimnlants  as  are 
nooeasary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  deliciooa  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  mrlng  farther  partic¬ 
ulars  mailed  free.  Manufactured  by  the 

I  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence  R.  I. 


Ask  your  Fumittire  Dealer  for  the 


Hartford  Worei  Wire  Mattress. 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
inrtpuro  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  l’I)OLl*II<)  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secureif 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 


Thin  mont  uneful  nnd  luxnrioun  bed  in  of  very  moder- 
Mn  eont.  No  bedding  in  required  for  noftnnnn,  though 
in  Um  cool  nennon,  of  coume,  enough  in  required  for 
wnrmtb.  For  hot  wenther  it  in  unequalled— cool,  com- 
fartable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
trenn  upon  Womr  Wire  in  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'« the  bent  Mattrenn  in  une.  Inventigate  iU  mnriu.  Cir- 
ciunm  PKEE  to  any  addmee.  Write 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRE8S  (X)., 
Hartford,  Conn..  U.S.A. 


For  sale  by  all  Diruyyists  and  Grocers. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLAJSTY. 


INCREASE  IN  FARM  LANDS. 

The  recent  census  gives  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  extent  and  size'of  the 
farm  lands  of  the  country  and  the  great  increase 
of  such  property  within  the  last  two  decades. 
Illinois  leads  the  list  of  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  in  respect  to  the  number  of  farm  lands, 
and  then  come  in  order  New  York,  Missouri, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  largest  increase  in 
the  past  decade  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Kansas, 
and  a  gratifying  increase  is  also  recorded  in 
the  cases  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  majority  of  the  farms  vary  in  size 
from  90  to  500  acres,  the  greater  proportion  in 
this  number  ranging  from  too  to  500  acres. 
California  contains  some  farms  which  reach 
looe  acres  in  extent.  Farming  is  conducted 
on  a  similar  large  scale  in  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  and  some  other  Northern  States. 
Large  farms  of  1000  acres  and  over  are  found 
in  many  places  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina.  It  is  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  the  prosperity  of  these  vast  farming  inter¬ 
ests  that  about  75  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  are  occupied 
by  the  owners,  while  the  remaining  25  per 
cent  are  either  let  at  fixed  rentals  or  cultivated 
on  s|iares.  The  record  of  farms  in  the  larger 
agricultural  States  and  their  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  are  given  by  the  census  as  follows  : 
California,  in  1880,  35,934  farms  ;  in  1870,  23,- 
724  ;  in  i860, 18,716  ;  Dakota,  in  1880, 17435 
farms ;  in  1870,  1,790  ;  in  i860,  123  ;  Illinois, 
in  1880,  255,741  farms ;  in  1870,  202,803  ;  in 
1S60,  143,310  ;  Indiana,  in  1880,  194,013 
farms  ;  in  1870,  161,289  ;  in  i860,  131,826  ; 
Iowa,  in  18S0,  185,351  farms;  in  1870,  116,- 
29a  ;  in  i860,  61,163  ;  Kansas  in  1880,  183,- 
561  farms  ;  in  1870,  38,202  ;  in  i860,  10,400  ; 
Kentucky,  in  1880,  166,453  farms  ;  in  1870, 
118,422;  in  1S60,  90,814;  Michigan,  in  1880, 
154,008  farms  ;  in  1870,  98,786 ;  in  i860, 
62422  ;  Mississippi,  in  1880,  101,772  farms  ; 
in  1870,68,023  ;  in  i860,  42,840;  Missouri,  in 
1880,  215,575  farms;  in  1870,  148,328;  in 
i860,  92,792  ;  New  York,  in  1880,  241,058 
farms ;  in  1870,  216,253  ;  in  i860,  196,990 ; 
North  Carolina,  in  1880,  157,609  farms;  in 
1870,  93,565  ;  in  i860,  75,203  ;  Ohio,  in  1880, 
247,189  farms  ;  in  1870,  195,953  ;  in  i860, 
179,889;  Pennsylvania,  in  1880,  213,542  farms  ; 
in  1870,  174,041  ;  in  i860,  156,357  ;  Virginia, 


in  1880,  118, 517 'farms  ;  in  1870,  73,849;  in 
i860,  92,605  ;  Wisconsin,  in  1880,  134,322 
farms ;  in  1870,  102,904  ;  in  i860,  6<),270. 


Carrier  Pigeons  in  Warfare.— The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  German  navy  has  now  definitively 
resolved  to  employ  carrier-pigeons  in  the 
coasting  service,  all  the  experiments  with 
them  made  by  the  Prussian  Government  on  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea  since  1876  to  establish 
communication  with  the  light-ships  lying  off 
the  coast  having  been  successful.  Such  com¬ 
munication  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  for  the  light-ships  themselves,  but  like¬ 
wise  for  incoming  vessels  if  they  become  dis¬ 
abled  or  founder.  Timely  intimation  of  their 
distress  is  thus  brought  to  land,  and  help  of 
some  kind  may  be  sent  them.  The  system  of 
despatching  the  pigeons  has  been  most 
thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  answer  ad¬ 
mirably,  especially  during  the  severe  gales  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eider  last  autumn  on  two 
lightships  out  at  sea — one  thirty-six  leagues 
distant,  and  the  other  a  galliot  at  anchor 
nearer  the  land.  Two  stations  for  carrier- 
pigeons  have  now  been  established,  by  which 
important  news  may  be  sent  to  Tunning. 
Birds  bred  for  the  purpose  have  flown  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  leagues  in  thirty  minutes, 
despite  the  heavy  gale  blowing  at  the  time. 

Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cij^l  at¬ 
tention  to  an  article  so  universally  recognized 
as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its  virtues 
have  long  since  asserted  themselves  in  cases 
to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable,  and  the 
immense  sales  effected  throughout  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has  intrinsic 
merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  scientists 
to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle  stimulant 
and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful  analyses  have 
proven  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  adul¬ 
terating  ingredients. 

Bicycling  in  France. — The  vice-president 
of  the  Lyons  Bicycle  Club  has  just  made  an 
extraordinary  tricycle  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  on  a  two-seated  machine.  They 
went  from  Lyons,  through  Nice,  Genoa,  and 
Rome,  to  Naples,  returning  via  Florence  and 
Turin — a  journey  of  2300  miles,  at  an  average 
of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day  on  the  road. 
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Housts  Bi’ii.t  for  ai.i,  T'me. — The  houses 
that  are  being  built  now  in  Paris  are  not  such 
as  the  coining  generation  will  find  “  stuffy.” 
“too  small,”  “old-fashioned,”  and  so  on, 
criticisms  which  with  us  are  commonly  passed 
on  the  creations  of  the  last  25  years ;  they  are 
houses  intended  to  last  practically  for  all  time. 
Built  of  solid  stone  and  iron  throughout, 
with  foundations  that  resemble  Roman  work, 
on  the  traditions  of  which,  by  the  way,  they  are 
built  by  the  sturdy  Southern  workmen.  Com¬ 
mercially,  also,  these  investments  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  household  properly,  so  far  from 
being  a  drug  in  the  market,  is  at  a  premium. 
By  the  judicious  division  into  “  Hats,”  not 
only  is  every  inch  of  space  utilized  —  the 
amount  of  rent  for  unoccupied  room  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  would  be  curious  to  calculate — but  all 
pockets  are'accommodated,  from  the  prince 
who  occupies  the  first  floor  above  the  thrifty 
concierge  on  the  ret-de-chaussc — whose  charge 
it  is  to  open  the  door  at  night  and  keep,  not 
only  his  or  her  own  neat  loge  bright  and  clean, 
but  the  porte-cocktre  and  the  yard,  with  its 
pretty  green  plants  and  bright  brass  water- 
cock — through  the  intermediate  etaj^es  to  the 
fifth  or  cinquUme,  with  its  healthy  balcony, 
where  the  large  family  of  the  modest  lodger 
can  enjoy  the  air  and  view  as  a  compensation 
for  the  sensible  distance  from  earth.  But  all 
own  in  common,  from  the  prince  to  the  fifth 
floor  employ^,  bank  clerk,  or  civil  servant, 
the  porte-cochhe,  through  which  rolls  from  the 
compact  stables  and  coach-house  in  the  yard 
at  the  back  the  carriage  of  the  ‘‘  first  floor' 
—and  for  a'l  alike  the  entrances  are  kept 
clean,  the  lamps  bright,  the  oak  staircase  well 
waxed  ;  each  in  his  respective  and  well-pro¬ 
portioned  degree  making  up  the  very  comfort- 
able^rental  which  Monsieur  le  propti/laire, 
through  his  agent,  the  concierge,  receives 
(^arterly  from  his  tenants. 

Wear  of  Coin  and  Bank  Notes. —The 
relative  cost  in  wear  and  tear  of  gold  coin  as 
compared  with  bank  notes  has  lately  been  in¬ 
vestigated  in  England,  and  the  advantage  has 
been  found  to  be  largely  with  the  coin.  To 
manufacture  a  million  of  sovereigns  cost 
$10,000*  or  about  a  cent  apiece.  In  fifteen 
years  they  lose  in  weight  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  or  about  $25,000,  and  become  too  light 
for  further  use.  This  makes  their  total  ex¬ 
pense  as  currency  for  the  fifteen  years  $35,000. 
The  paper  and  printing  of  a  million  one- 
pound  notes  would  cost,  it  is  estimated,  four 
cents  apiece,  or  $40,000  at  the  outset,  and 
during  fifteen  years  they  would  have  to 
be  replaced  at  least  three  times,  or,  with 
active  use,  six  times,  thus  requiring  an  outlay 
of  certainly  $160,000,  and  perhaps  $280,000, 


for  the  same  period  that  a  million  sovereigns 
would  remain  in  circulation. 

Irish  Emicration. — The  emigration  from 
all  the  Irish  ports  in  the  year  1881  was  less 
than  in  1880  by  17,138,  the  total  for  1881  hav¬ 
ing  been  78,719.  All  except  302  of  these  78,- 
719  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Leinster  furnished 
16,232  of  them,  Munster,  21,752,  Ulster,  24,- 
loi,  and  Connaught,  16,332.  Since  1851  the 
total  emigration  has  been  2,715,604,  the  yearly 
number  having  fluctuated  from  190,322,  in 
1852,  to  37,587,  in  1876.  Of  those  who  went 
away  last  year,  78.4  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  10,623  to  Great  Britain. 
About  64  per  cent  of  the  total  were  classed 
as  laborers,  and  only  6  per  cent  as  farmers. 

Dr.  Schi.iemann  tempers  the  heavy  drudg¬ 
ery  of  scientific  exploration  by  a  generous 
diet  and  a  liberal  hospitality.  He  lives  in  an 
imposing  marble  palace  at  Athens,  which 
bears  on  its  front,  above  the  door,  the  in¬ 
scription,  in  letters  of  gold,  “Hall  of  Ilium.” 
Here  every  other  Thursday  evening  during 
the  winter  he  entertains  a  hundred  or  more 
professors,  journalists,  and  statesmen.  The 
spacious  parlors  afford  room  for  more  than 
three  hundred  guests.  All  the  decorations  of 
the  house  commemorate  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
great  researches.  The  floors  are  paved  with 
Italian  mosaics,  the  walls  covered  with  Pom¬ 
peian  frescoes  and  patterns  of  objects  found 
at  Troy  and  Mycenae,  and  Homeric  mottoes 
and  inscriptions  abound.  At  the  family  table 
classic  Greek  alone  is  spoken,  and  even  the 
servants  have  classic  names — the  gardener  is 
Priam,  the  porter  Bellerophon,  and  the  two 
nurses  Hecuba  and  Polyxena. 

1  B«>OKS  RF.fEIVFD. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  ihe  price.] 

Yesterday.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  <5t*  Co. 
“  Leisure  Hour  Series.”  300  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Edited  by  Chas. 
Di'DI.fv  Warner.  Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Co.  “  Ameiican  Men  of  Letters  Series.” 
i6mo,  324  pp.  Price,  $1.25. 

/n  the  Harbor.  By  H.  D.  Lr>NnFF.i.i.t)\v. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  i6mo, 
88  pp.  Price.  $1. 

Antinous.  A  Romance.  By  Geo.  Taylor. 
New  York  :  William  S.  Gottsberger.  343  pp. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Library  History  of  England.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  New  York  :  Macmillan  dr*  Co.  3 
vols.  i2mo,  966  pp.  Price,  $3. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOS  PHITES. 

It  restore*  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousne**  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  nienjory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  (’onsumption. 

It  give»  ritalUy  to  the  inmfflrifnt  bodUy  or  mental groirth  of  children,  prevent*  fretfnlnete,  and 
gire*  quiet,  re»t,  and  deep.  It  give*  a  better  dupoeition  to  infante  and  children,  ae  it  promotet 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

f'omposed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  VVheat-(ienn.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |I. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  «64  &  fiCfi  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

H  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  goes  pewonal 
attention  to  the  poaina  of  titieni 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  dallr- 


I  Geneial  Indei  lo  Ihe  Eclectic  Mapzine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth, 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Basoor,  Maine. 


CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
m  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IS 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Dobbins’  Starch  Polish. 


(HQWDASHINE 


An  Important 
discovery  by 
which  every 
family  may 
give  their  lin¬ 
en  that  beau¬ 
tiful  finish  pe- 
cnllar  to  fine 
laundry  work. 

Ask  vonr  Grwfr. 


J.B, 

Pkilad«lpliia,Ps. 


Portrait  of  Loagfollow. 


We  furnish  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Longfellow 
(which  has  appeared  in  the  Eclrctic,  and  Is 
considered  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  poet),  size 
10  X 12  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents ;  or  the  same  on  cardboard,  gilt  edge, 
for  album  or  eaael,  on  receipt  of  15.  cents. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


GUIDE  TO  LEADING  HOTELS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


HOOnai*;  HASACKKI^O  nOT^KIi 

STAMFORD.  SOUTH  NORITALK. 

woos'x^s  UQvmv^. 

■W.  'W.  R/A.lTiLi^OlSrD, 

DANBURY. 


HCOTlIilj  KOVBE9 

C.  I.  TREMAINE,  Proprietor, 


WATEKBURT. 


S'mitnO<AIM>  UOUHB, 

EUGENE  A.  BURT,  Manager, 

New  Brito itt. 


cjoiy  IN  EcrriouT. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertxeer. 


J.4R.UMB.  59  CimiieSl,*.  Y. 
^CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


STERLING  SILVER  COMMUNION  SETS,  ETC. 
^NNIRS  IN  VILK  AND  COLD, 

Send  for  Circular. 


—  BSTABUSHBD  IMO. 

IIPBOTED  rULD.  HABISI,.  OPEKa 
^  AND  TOL'BIKrd  OLAKKEM. 

1  Spectacl— and  Eye-Oltieei.  Artificial  Ilaniaa 
I  ^ae.  H.  WALteTBlN,  OpdcUn,  41  Ualoa 
■l^aara,  N.  T.  Cataloi:nM  mailed  bv  encloainc  stamp- 
Btcbwt  awards  from  all  tbs  World's  BxbibTUona. 

ImrAus  BxcitiiriirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  ^ 

CMAIK  COo»  X£W  HATZH,  CT. 

f  P  an  con  per  day  at  borne.  Samples  wortb  $S 

ID  $ZU  W.  Addrene 

Stuisos  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

C  CC  *  week  in  roar  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  ontflt 
JOO  free.  Adiiresa 

II.  UAU.rrT  A  Co  ,  Portland.  Maim 


PBI«(!1I.M.  IIOl.UEKH,  CAHEK,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBEK  HOLDER,  contain¬ 
ing  ink  for  MTcral  days'  writing.  Can  lie  carried  is 
the  pocket  Always  ready  for  dm*.  A  luxury  to  p<‘rrons 
who  cars  to  preserre  tbeir  individuality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISO  Breadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List  Our  Goods  are  aold  by  first-claas 
dealers. 

TO  LIBRARIES  AND  B00KBUYER8. 


FOU  SALK  CHEAP. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

in  numbemt,  from  1838  to  18(i0,  incluHive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  b<«  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  "ECLECTIC,” 

SS  Bond  StrrrI,  Xew  York. 


tTHlTEB  8TATBS  SOTELp 

ID.  .A..  KyOOID, 

HARTFORD. 


A.SS  A.C  H  CJS  K’TXS. 


MASSASOIT, 

MANSION. 

AMHERST, 

SFKINGTIELD. 

NOETHAMPTON. 

AMHEEST. 

I.  Julilui  Uawtbornc's  striking  serial  story,  “  Dutt.” 

S.  Judge  Tourg^e’a  new  and  greatest  story, 

**  Hot  Plowshares.”  8.  Serial  Stories  by  B.  P. 
Roe,  E.  8.  PuBLrs,W.  M.  Baker,  and  others  of  national 
reputation.  4.  Short  Stories,  Poems,  Articles  on  Sci¬ 
ence,  Art,  literature,  and  Politics  by  the  first  writers  of 
the  land.  5.  The  regular  departments  of  the  Uonschold, 
Art  of  Adornment,  Our  Society,  The  Still  Boar,  Foreign 
Thought,  Book  Reviews,  etc.  6.  Editorial  and  contrib¬ 
uted  dhM'ussions  of  all  cnrreut,  social,  literary,  and  po¬ 
litical  topics,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party.  7.  The 
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Judge  Tourg^e’s  New  Story, 

**HOT  PLOWSHARES,” 

treats  of  a  most  interesting  and  exciting  period  of 
American  history,  and  while  entirely  dissimilar  is  yet 
happily  germane  to  his  previous  works. 

Special  Terms  for  Immediate  Bnbsoription  i 
If  ordered  at  once,  we  will  send  OUR  CONTI¬ 
NENT,  beginning  with  Judge  Tourgee’s  Story, 
until  the  end  of  the  year  (Feb.  15,  i883),  for  $2.(X> ; 
or  with  all  the  back  numbers  from  the  beginning 
(Feb.  IS,  188a),  for  $3.00.  This  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time,  when  the  back  numbers 
are  exhausted. 

OVB  COSTINENT  eonlaiia  annuaUy  one  third 
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OUR  CONTINENT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Donsestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  endorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nndei  stand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  arUcles  on  every  DINEANE  or  AIL- 
HENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  Uiat  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 
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Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1 ;  in 
sheep,  $5 ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  lint  where  there  is 
no  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.1PELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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HEALTH’S  FOAMING  ELIXIR 


The  volatile  principle  of  the  Seltzer  Spa  Water  ia 
loat  in  croBsinf;  the  Atlantic.  It  reaches  this  country 
“stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.”  But  in  Tarrant’s 
Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient,  this  matchless 
natural  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  and  con¬ 
stipation,  is  reproduced  in  all  the  sanitary  perfection 
of  the  original  Sf>a  as  freshly  drawn,  and  drank  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  fountain  side.  It  requires  but  an  instant 
to  improvise  the  delicious  draught,  and  for  all  the 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  prevalent 
at  this  season,  it  ia — in  the  opinion  of  our  ablest  phy¬ 
sicians — a  safe  and  admirable  specific. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


M  A  R  CjJ- IT  K  H ITE 


These  beautiful  engravintrs  have  lately  ap- 

Cred  in  the  EeUctic  Magazine,  and  have  now 
n  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ- 
ing  margin,  16x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4 
urill  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celelirated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Prieu,  BO  c«n(«  each,  or  gl  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOX,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York 


m  best  thins  known  b). 

WASHmG^BLEAOBING 

IN  HARD  OR  son,  HOT  OR  GOLD  WATER. 

■ATKS  LABOR,  TIME  and  SOAP  AJf  AZ> 
UCOLT,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  It. 

Sold  by  ^Grocers.  BEW  ABE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEABUNE  Is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 
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NEAT  CLOTH  POBTFOLIOS 
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Eclectic  Engravings, 


Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents ;  or  15  selected 
engravings  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address 


tavo  BOTtr  asBi  Its 

•QBsI.elthsrln  prtos. 
A*  maUitts.  *  * 


E.  H.  PELTOK, 

SB  Band  Straet,  JVeta  York. 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusive. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tuk  FubliHber  of  tlie  ECLECTIC  baa  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  tbe  jeam  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  to  wbicb  be  would  invite  tbo  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  tlie  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  tbe  same  general 
character  as  those  wbicb,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  tbe  ECLECTIC  tbe 
American  Cyclopeedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  tbe  period  wbicb  they  cover,  of  wbicb  a  record  mure  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  IIBRART  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 


EACH  VULUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OK  MOKE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGKA  riNGS. 

These  vulumee  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  tbe  distanw 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  tbe 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  tbe  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  i{t30. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
intpure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UI>OLPII<)  W<)I..FK’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securet' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 


^or  sale  by  all  Uruyyists  and  Grocers. 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO 


18  Beaver  Street.  New  York 


MATJaiTKJilTF 


OPIIKLIA 


These  beautiful  engraviucs  have  lately  up. 

Cred  in  the  KeUftie  Magazitu.  and  have  iio» 
n  highly  hniehed,  an<l  are  printed  (liidiu 
proofs  only)  nn  fine,  heavy  pai>er,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  luargin,  1(1  x  12  ;  engraved  surface.  7x4. 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  subjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engravtsl  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  a|>artment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  com|iare  with  them.  We  only 
furnish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap. 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 

Pricm,  SO  e«w(«  tmch,  or  gl  tho  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care¬ 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  PnbUsher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York 


(Lignin.) 

For  Dyapenala,  Itleiital  and  Phfoical 
Kxhauation,  Nervonaneaa,  Dimln- 
Ished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  acconlfnc  to  tbe  directions  of  Prof.  K.  N. 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  tbe  phosphates  of  llaie,  Macaesis. 
potash,  and  Iron  with  phosphoric  acid  la  each  forai 
aa  to  he  readlljr  asslaiilsted  kjr  the  ajrateai. 

Universally  used  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

It  is  not  naiiseons.  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  ran  attend  its  use. 

Its  action  will  hannoalie  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
ntoeesary  Ui  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  w’ith  water  anil  sugar  only, 
fiices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  further  partic¬ 
ulars  mailed  free.  Maniifacliired  by  tbe 
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EAST  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

The  Make-up  ani>  Strength  of  its  Ca¬ 
bles  AND  THEIR  GrIP  ON  THE  ANCHORAGES. — 
The  construction  of  the  East  River  Bridge  was 
begun  January  3,  1870.  The  length  of  the 
river  span  is  1595  feet  6  inches.  The  length 
of  each  land  span  is  930  feet.  The  length  of 
the  Brooklyn  approach  is  971  feet.  The  length 
of  the  New  York  approach  is  1562.6  feet.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  5989  feet.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  85  feel.  The  number  of 
cables  is  4.  The  diameter  of  each  cable  is 
15}  inches,  and  each  cable  consists  of  5300 
parallel  steel  wires.  No.  7  gauge,  wrapped 
to  a  solid  cylinder.  The  ultimate  strength 
of  each  cable  is  12,000  tons.  The  depth 
of  the  tower  foundation  below  high-water  in 
Brooklyn  is  45  feet.  The  depth  of  the  tower 
foundation  below  high-water  mark  in  New 
York  is  78  feet.  The  size  of  the  towers 
at  high-water  line  is  140  feet  by  59  feet, 
and  at  the  roof  course  is  136  feet  by  53  feet. 
Ihc  total  height  of  the  towers  above  high- 
water  mark  is  277  feet.  The  clear  height  of 
the  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  river  span  over 
high-water  is,  as  computed  by  the  bridge 
engineers,  136  feet.  The  height  of  the  floor  of 
the  towers  above  high-water  mark  is  119  feet 
3  inches.  The  grade  of  the  roadway  is  3^  feet 
in  every  too  feet.  The  size  of  the  anchorages 
at  the  bases  is  129  by  119  feet,  and  at  the  top 
1 17  feet  by  104  feet.  The  weight  of  each 
anchor  plate  is  23  tons. 

Vineyards  of  the  Rothschilds.  —  The 
Rothschilds,  fortunate  with  their  vineyards 
as  with  most  of  their  other  enterprises,  have 
just  sold,  after  retaining  an  ample  supply 
for  their  own  use,  last  year's  crop  of  Chateau 
Laiitte  for  $175,000,  this  being  at  the  rate 
of  $1600  for  a  hogshead  containing  forty- 
five  gallons,  or  about  seven  dollars  per  bottle. 
They  do  sell  us  here  in  New  York  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  Chateau  Lahtte  at  from  three  to 
six  dollars  per  bottle,  and  lips  are  smacked 
over  it  as  the  genuine  thing.  The  vine¬ 
yard  of  Chiteau  Lafitte  is  one  of  the  very  few 
in  the  Bordeaux  country  which  have  escaped 
the  phylloxera. 

The  Life  of  Icebergs. — The  extraordinary 
number  of  icebergs  which  have  been  met  with 
in  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  few  weeks. 


whereby  several  ships  have  been  placed  in 
imminent  danger  of  complete  destruction, 
has  again  drawn  attention  to  this  serious  peril 
of  Atlantic  navigation.  To  the  ordinary  dan¬ 
ger  of  collision  with  an  iceberg  at  night,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  several 
Atlantic  steamers  which  have  left  port  in  a 
perfectly  well-equipped  state  never  to  be  heard 
of  again,  there  is  added  the  danger — a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  one  until  the  present  season 
-of  ships  being  caught  in  a  large  ice-floe 
and  crushed  to  pieces  if  they  were  engaged 
in  Arctic  exploration.  Such  a  catastrophe 
in  mid-Atlantic  would  afford  little  hope  of 
the  rescue  of  a  single  soul  on  board  the 
ill-fated  ship.  The  report  of  the  steamer 
Mark  Latu,  which  arrived  lately  at  Halifax, 
N.S.,  from  Dundee,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
dangers  which  a  vessel  so  entrapped  must 
run.  For  three  weeks  the  vessel  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  ice,  and  so  closely  did  the  huge 
icebergs  at  times  come  that  it  was  feared  the 
ship  and  crew  would  be  crushed  between 
them.  The  coal  being  exhausted,  the  whole 
of  the  wood  available  was  obtained  and  burnt, 
and  at  last  the  shipping  boards  and  even  the 
topsail  were  broken  up  for  this  purpose. 
Other  vessels  have  reported  meeting  with 
vast  ice-floes  extending  over  an  area  of  many 
hundred  square  miles,  besides  innumerable 
isolated  icebergs,  whose  slow  progress  south¬ 
ward  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  safe  prog¬ 
ress  of  shipping.  An  important  question  to 
determine  is  the  extreme  point  to  the  south  to 
which  it  is  possible  for  an  iceberg  to  be  car¬ 
ried — in  other  words,  what  is  the  probable 
“  life”  of  an  iceberg  as  soon  as  it  passes  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  on  its  southerly  prog¬ 
ress  toward  gradual  destruction.  A  con¬ 
temporary  suggests  that  two  or  three  men-of- 
war  might  be  usefully  engaged  in  this  work, 
carefully  observing  the  course  of  an  iceberg 
from  a  point  in  the  far  north  to  the  moment 
of  its  total  disappearance  beneath  the  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun,  and  taking  daily  notes  of  its 
gradual  reduction  in  size.  It  ought  not,  also, 
to  be  difficult  to  organize  a  system  by  which 
icebergs  could  be  supplied  with  two  or  three 
lamps,  constructed  to  burn  for  the  necessary 
length  of  time,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
observed  at  night ;  and,  finally,  we  would  re¬ 
peat  the  suggestion  that,  if  men-of-war  are 
employed  on  “  iceberg  police  duty,”  they 
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might  gain  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
torpedoes  by  destroying  the  larger  specimens 
by  means  of  those  deadly  submarine  engines, 
for  practical  experiments  with  which  they 
have  so  few  opportunities. 

An  Interesting  Vase. — There  exists  in  the 
ceramic  department  of  the  Mus^  du  Louvre  a 
curious  Siamese  vase  which  has  an  interesting 
history.  During  the  period  that  M.  Turquet 
presided  over  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
the  government,  there  came  to  him  one  day 
an  old  woman  who  brought  with  her  this  vase, 
which  she  was  anxious  to  sell.  Her  son,  who 
was  a  sailor,  had  given  it  to  her,  and  she  being 
in  dire  pecuniary  straits,  had  been  tr)’ing  for 
some  time  to  dispose  of  it.  She  had  offered 
it  without  success  to  many  of  the  famous  art- 
collectors  of  Paris,  and  nobody  would  pur¬ 
chase  it,  though  the  price  she  asked  was  by  no 
means  exorbitant,  being  only  30of.  M.  Tur¬ 
quet  examined  the  vase  carefully  and  was  de¬ 
cidedly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  its  value  might 
be,  as  he  had  never  before  seen  any  specimen 
of  the  ceramic  art  in  any  way  resembling  it. 
However,  he  saw  that  it  was  of  fine  workman¬ 
ship, so  he  paid  the  woman  the  sum  demanded, 
intending,  if  the  government  experts  did  not 
approve  of  his  purchase,  to  place  it  in  hisown 
private  collection.  He  showed  it  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  porcelain  works  at  Sevres,  who  at 
once  pronounced  it  to  be  a  very  fine  and  ar¬ 
tistic  piece,  and  it  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  museum  of  porcelain  attached  to  that  insti¬ 
tution.  A  few  months  later  a  distinguished 
Siaipese  traveller  came  to  Paris,  and  visited, 
in  the  course  of  his  sight-seeing,  the  museum 
at  Sevres.  He  was  shown  the  Siamese  vase, 
on  beholding  which  he  was  greatly  astonished, 
declaring  it  to  be  one  of  the  sacred  vases  of 
Siam,  the  sale  or  exportation  of  which  is 
strictly  forbidden,  and  which  are  in  use  in  the 
grand  temple  at  Bangkok  only.  The  value  of 
the  vase  he  pionounced  as  being  not  less  than 
25,ooof.,  being  a  unique  and  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  sacred  vase,  which  is  the  finest 
executed  in  Siam.  M.  Turquet  had  the  vase 
removed  to  the  Louvre,  and  caused  its  original 
owner  to  be  sought  out.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  settled  upon  her  an  annuity  of  i2oof. 

Reclamation  ok  the  Zuyuer  Zee. — The 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  proposed  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  have  been  finished, 
and  the  work  of  building  the  walls  will  soon 
begin.  A  dyke  about  24%  miles  in  length 
will  be  constructed  of  sand  and  faced  with 
clay,  reaching  16  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  will  make  it  about  6^  feet  above 
the  highest  tide.  The  thickness  of  the  dyke 
will  be  such  as  will  enable  it  to  resist  th^ 


heaviest  seas.  Operations  will  begin  at  four 
different  points,  and  the  calculation  is  to  have 
it  completed  in  from  seven  to  ten  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $46,000,000. 

Krupp's  Manufactory  for  Cannon. — In 
the  wav  of  vastness  in  a  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment,  nothing  in  the  past  or  present  can 
compare  with  the  extent  of  Herr  Krupp’s,  at 
Essen.  Of  steam  boilers  he  has  439;  of 
steam-engines,  436,  their  aggregate  horse¬ 
power  being  18,500;  of  steam  hammers,  8q ; 
of  rolling-mills,  21  ;  of  furnaces,  1556;  of  loco¬ 
motives,  25 ;  of  machines  for  making  tools, 
1622 ;  and  the  population  of  this  working¬ 
men’s  city  is  15,700. 

Bicycling  in  France. — The  vice-president 
of  the  Lyons  Bicycle  Club  has  just  made  an 
extraordinary  tricycle  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  on  a  two-seated  machine.  They 
went  from  Lyons,  through  Nice,  Genoa,  and 
Rome,  to  Naples,  returning  via  Florence  and 
Turin — a  journey  of  2300  miles,  at  an  average 
of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day  on  the  road. 

AT  SET  OF  SUN. 

I  r  we  sil  dowa  at  «el  of  «un 

And  count  the  thioK<t*that  we  have  done. 

And,  counting,  find 
One  aelf-denying  act,  one  word 
I'hat  ea&ed|the  heart  of  him  who  heard  ; 

One  glance  most  kind 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went. 

Then  we  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

But  if  through  all  the  Hfe-long  day 
We've  eased  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay  ; 

If  through  it  all 

We've  done  no  thing  that  we  can  trace 
That  brought  the  sunshine  tn  a  face  ;  ■ 

No  act,  most  small. 

That  helped  some  soul  and  nothing  cost. 

Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 

Ella  WHsaLsa. 


BOOKS  RECKIVEP. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

"  Elaint."  By  Mrs.  A.  Craven,  from  the 
French  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  New 
York  :  IVm.  S.  Gcthberger.  340  pp.,  paper. 
Price,  50  c. 

Natural  Religion.  By  the  author  of  “  Ecce 
Homo.”  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  250  pp., 
i6mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

Leaves  of  Grass.  By  Walt  Whitman. 
Phila. :  Rees  Welsh  Co.  382  pp.,  i2mo, 
cloth.  Price,  $2. 

Kinley  Hollow.  By  G.  H.  Hollister. 
(Leisure  Hour  Series.)  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  «Sr*  Co.  300  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Pantaletta  :  A  Romance  of  Skekeland.  An 
American  satire.  New  York:  Am.  News  Co. 
239  pp.,  paper.  Price,  50  c. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restorei!  the  enerjjy  lost  by  Nervounnewt  or  Indigostion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVF'NTIVE  of  ronsumption. 

/t  gite*  vUttlUy  to  the  boMy  or  mental  grotrth  of  children,  prevent*  fretfulne**,  and 

give*  quiet.  re*t,  atid  ileep.  It  give*  a  better  diepotition  to  infant*  and  children,  a*  if  protnote* 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

C'ompoi^  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Oerm.  Physicians 
Lave  prescril)ed  500,000  package*  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CItOSBY  CO.,  664  &  «66  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

M  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr  Rorkwood  gt\es  perwni«l 
attenticni  lothe  pnainx  of  silten 
from  9  to  4  o'«  lofk  «t*llv 


I  General  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

Firom  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  disconnt),  cloth,  $3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Main*. 


J<rE\V  CLASSIFIED  CATALOG  UE 

OF 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full  ; 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can  ' 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to  ; 
medical  works  will  be  given.  ; 

We  have  also  issued  a  , 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi-  I 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addrau, 


WITH 


Looking 

Glasses 

or 

rCTlsT 

Pans 


ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 

BMt  Ib  World. 


ASK 
YOUR 

GROCER 


Portrait  of  Longfellow. 


We  furnish  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Longfellow 
(which  has  appeared  in  ttie  Eclkctic,  and  ia 
considered  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  poet),  size 
10x12  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents ;  or  the  same  on  cardboard,  gilt  ed^, 
for  album  or  easel,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Address 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street^  New  York, 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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PKNdl^H,  llOl.DERH,  C'AHEM,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI  GRAPHIC  PEN 


smiiiro  hlvek  commukioit  sets,  etc. 


A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  conUIn 
Ing  ink  for  nvcnl  day*'  writing,  ('an  be  carried  in 
the  porkeL  Alwa>H  re^7  for  awe.  A  luxury  to  pereon* 
who  care  to  preserve  tiM-ir  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

IN#  Broadway.  New  York. 

Bend  for  I^ire-List.  Our  Goode  are  mid  by  flrKtK:lase 
dealers. 


Sand  for  Circular. 


aBSTABUSHKD  IMO. 

lEPBOTED  FIELD,  ■ABINE,.  OPEEa 
A  HD  TOUBINrh  GLAtiKEK. 
Spactaciesand  Eye-Giaasss.  Artiflcial  Hbbmw 
^as.  II.  WALD8TBIN,  OpUcian,  41  Unioa 
iiHrr.  N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp 
Higbeet  awards  from  ali  the  World's  BxhibTtlona 


ImrALZD  SBciiUmrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Foil  SALE  CHEAP. 


■i.  ar  f\ 

lU  ®a**d  for 

I^S  Clroalar  to 

CHAIK  OO..  NEW  HATIDLCT. 


in  nunibem.  from  1838  tn  18(10,  incIosiTe,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanteti.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  "ECLECTIC,” 

DA  Boarf  Mfreef,  ATerr  Tork. 


cr  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $S 
ree.  Address 

Stihson  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $.5  ooUlt 
free.  Adim»a 

H.  liAi.i.KTT  A  Co .  Portland.  Maim 


LEADING  HOTELS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


TOWN’S  HOTEL 

BELLOWS  FALLS. 


BR  ATTLEBORO. 


GITIT  HIOTEXj, 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

.  E.  HASTING-S,  Proprikxor 


CHESHIRE  HOUSE, 

PHENIX  HOTEL, 

LATON  HOUSE, 

KEEEE. 

COMCORD. 

NASHUA. 

UE.LAM6, 59  CanUH  Sl,N.  Y. 

(JCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

A  Wi 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

AMBKtCAN  nOTBXti, 

LOWELL. 

CRAWF9XII> 

BOSTON. 

KHODK 

ISLAIVD. 

l»«RRAXrCB, 

PROVIDENCE, 


l^ERRir  KOiri9E;» 

NEWPORT. 
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ONLY 


Ai  follow! 


Organ.s 

EFFJECriVE  ACTION  IN  A 
POFUIA-B  CASE. 

5  OCTAVES,  22  STOPS,  6  SETS  EEEDS, 

Dftl-tOctemeaoh,  rrmlan.  1  R«t  powerful  U  ft 
tone  Bob- Baau  1  Set  of  rrrncli  Horn.  I  net  of  Vuii  Oo> 
iMtai  1  Set  Mrcnio.  'ntenH  are  all  of  the  celebrated 
UOLDEN  TONbl'F.  KKEUH,  wlioae  pare  limpid 
tone  ie  produeln,,  aueh  a  rerolutiuu  aiuuiuf  Cablnat 
Oimna. 

«rOP  HPEClFICATIoyS. 

(1)  DiapMon  Furte,  (!i)8UB-BAHM,  (3)  Princi¬ 
pal  Forte,  (4)  DulccL  (5>Diapas<>n,  (fiiOrches- 
iral  Forte,  (7)  Vox  Huntaiia,  (M)  Hccolo,  (9) 
VioUna,  (10)  Vox Jubilante.  (II)  Vox  Argen¬ 
tina,  (12)A>)llan,  (18)  Echo,  (14)  Dulciana,  (15) 
Clarionet.  (16)  Vox  Celeste,  (if)  Coupler  Har- 
monlque,  (IS)  Flute  Forte,  (19)  Grand  Organ 
Kuee  Stop,  (Wi  French  Horn  8oloj(21)  R%bt 
Knit*  8top,(iS)Urand  Organ  Knee  8well 
IVBu7  oaur  Organs  that  contain  Octare 
Ooapler  and  fcb-Eaas,  they  doable  the  power 
of  the  Instmment.  It  has  one  manual,  two 
knee  stops,  oarred,  turned  and  polished 
handles,  two  (t)  lamp  stands  of  unique  de¬ 
sign,  carved  and  veneered  musla  pocket, 
artistic  fret-work  musla  rack,  omastental 
front  slip,  paneled  slkllng  ful  with  lock, 
aelid  Blaek^W alaat  Casa,  carved  in  mM 
ornate  style;  beautiful  large  top  as  shown  In 
cat)  upiight  rubber  cluib  bellows,  steel 
springs,  metal  foot  plates,  rollers  for  mov¬ 
ing,  etc.  Helghtt  79  la.,  Vepth,  94  la., 
Laimth,4«liM  Weight,  based,  lbs,. 
HEWflTYLl',  Ma.19.990.  s 

tWTbla  Orgaa  Is  eatlrcly  New  aad 
Navel,  and  produces  clwmilng  orchestral 
effects  srlth  great  beauty  of  tone  and  variety, 
rite  Vax  JnbUaatc,  Tea  Argentlaa,  Pte 
eala,  French  Harn  aad  other  8ala  cAwta 
are  grand  and  effei-tlve  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  at  any  where  near  the  money  asked  by 
any  other  manufacturer.  The  rase  is  an  ex 
tremely  pofMilar  style  and  is  solid  and  rich 
and  very  stylish. 

My  Frier:  to  intro- 
duer  trith  STOOL, 

BOOK  Jt  MVSIV, 

Warranted  t  Years,  sent  on  Tcot  Trial,  satis- 
thctlon  Uuaranteed.  Money  Ka-fundisl  If  un 
satisfactory.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Order 
Naw.  Nothing  saved  by  Correspondenre. 
■lljllT  by  Money  Order,  Express  ITepaid, 
BuikDiaft,  or  Kegistered  Isdiei-s,  Vloilors 
ora  Always  Welrome.  Free  Coach  with 
polite  attendam-e  meets  all  trains. 
iLLl'MTKATElt  CATAUNIt'B  FREE 


anu  m  souu  auu  nca, 

i,0iily$50 


41DANIEL  Fa  B  E  ATT  Yf  Washington,  New  Jerseys 


Books  for  the  Summer  Months. 

IFICTIOIT. 


IRIS. 

By  Mrs.  Kandulpu.  C'luth,  fl.iS.  Paper,  60  cente  | 

THE  LITTLE  BRICK  CHURCH.  ' 

By  Col  W.  C.  Falknxr.  Cloth,  $1.50.  , 

FOREVER  AND  A  DAY.  ' 

By  Edward  Koi-ler.  I'-hno,  rioth,  $1.50. 

PRINCE  HAL;  I 

Or,  Th«  Komanci  or  a  Kick  Younu  Man.  By  Miss  j 
Kannt  .Andrews  (“  Klscy  Hsy'’i.  cloth,  $1.95.  i 
Paper,  HO  cents.  | 

LOTTIE  OF  THE  MILL. 

Prom  the  (lermaii.  By  Mien  Katuarinb  8.  Uicxxy. 
limu,  cloth,  $1.50.  I 


FROM  HAND  TO  HAND. 

From  the  German.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wibtkr.  19mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MUMMY. 

From  the  French  of  ThEophii.k  Gadtixr,  by  Mine 
Aduusta  MoC.  Wrioht.  Cloth,  $1.95. 

IN  MAREMMA. 

By  “  OuiDA."  19UIU,  cloth,  $1.96.  Paper,  60  cents. 

CASTLE  AND  TOWN. 

By  Miss  FRANCca  M.  Pxard.  Cloth,  $1.96.  Paper, 
60  cents. 

FAITH  AND  UNFAITH. 

By  the  author  of  “  Phyllis,”  etc.  Cloth,  |1.95.  Paper, 
HO  cents. 


Adtlretjs  E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street^  New  York, 


SELTZER] 


'•!««  t**' 


I  PEARLS  t'Ke  MOUTH  I 

1*  _ _ _ _ _ _  _  a 


The  stoniBcIi,  like  Uie  Ixxly  {lolitic,  reeeiits  ill-treat¬ 
ment  by  rebellion.  And  when  it  reUds.  the  liver,  the 
bowels,  the  nerves,  the  cirenlation,  tlie  brain,  rev»)lt  like¬ 
wise,  and  the  whole  system  is  disastnnisly  a|fitate<i. 
Paelfy  and  regulate  the  deranged  dit;*'stive  organ  lirsl, 
and  the  disturtainee  in  its  de|>endeneies  will  spt'edily 
cease.  The  tonic,  alterative,  corrective,  and  (lurifying 
pro|)erUta«  of  Tarrant’s  EHervcscent  Seltzer  Ape¬ 
rient  render  it  an  irresistible  rtaiiedv  in  cases  of  indigis- 
tion  and  lU  concomitant  ailments.  It  is  a  tine  stomacliic, 
and  its  cathartic  operation  is  so  mild  and  genial  that  it 
never  proeiuces  Uie  slightest  symptoms  of  debility. 


BcUetic  Magazine  Advertieer. 

A  REBELLIOUS  STOMACH. 


NOLI>  KY  ALL  DItirtaasTK. 


PARKBR’S 

GINGER  TONIC 


There^Iatuig  action  of 
this  delioous  'Ionic  upon 
the  (figestive  apparatus  and 
its  rap.,  i  absorption  into  the 
I.IckhI  give  it  a  woiulerful 
iirativ.  power.  It  sllinu- 
atrs  every  organ  to  health¬ 
ful  activity,  expels  alt  hu¬ 
mors  and  invigorates  every 
fibre,  without  intuxicating. 
There  is  positively  no  medi- 
ass  BsasBBsaas  O”*  SO  efficient  ill  curing 
pi  Dtf  Cp  V  dyspepsia,  headache,  rheu- 
I  nilltLII  O  mali^ni  and  disorders  ari-- 
UIID  RIICIM  '"8  from  diminished  vilal- 
flftin  DRLOMIll.  ity.  If  yoa  are  sufflnng 

The  best,  ideanest  and  from  bad  cough,  ovcrworic, 
most  economical  hairdies-  any  disease  P.irter'sf  iin- 

1-  I  a  rcr  Ionic  Will  give  vfxi  new 

ung.  Neverfa.lslorest.we  and  islhe  besth.-allh  & 
youthful  color  and  lirauly  Mrength  restorer  you  can 
to  gray  or  laded  hair,  use  Hiscox  &  Co.,  N.Y, 
•Oe,  A  $l,at4Ml«r%la  laar^rMTUf  baviar  |1 


ITCHING  P  LEG. 


Symptoms— Momture,  IntuDSA 
Itcbiug,  tuust  at  Dlglit. 
SVATirS  •IITflCIT  nurorura 


— ;o;  '  :o: — — :ol  v  >:o:  ■ 

BEAUTY  &  FRAGR^t^ 

.RE  COMMUNICAfED  TO  THE  MOUTH  OV 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusive. 

TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Pablisher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hu  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jears  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
eharacter  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  forei^  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  PoUtics,  or  General  Literatnre, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENQRA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaa^^^ 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  Imund  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty -two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Pablisher, 

25  Band  Street,  New  York- 
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ScUdie  Magatifu  Adv0rii$er. 


As  a  genelral  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
inopure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secureif 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  s€Ue  hy  aU  Druggists  and  Orocers, 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


This  moat  nwfnl  and  Inxnrkma  bed  U  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  la  required  for  aoftneaa,  though 
la  the  cool  aeeaon,  of  coarae,  enough  la  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  oom- 
fortahle,  haalthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  upon  Womi  Wm  ia  the  extrema  of  luxury.  It 
'a  the  heat  Mattraaa  in  naa.  Inreatigate  iU  marita.  Cir- 
ciuera  FRKB  to  any  addraaa.  Writa 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATREBS  00., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.  A 

Aflk  ]rotir  Tordture  Dealer  for  the 

‘  Hartford  ¥ovei  fire  Hattres. 


(uqum.) 

For  Dyepopala,  mental  and  Phyalcal 
Bxhaaatlon,  NerTonsnees,  Dlmln- 
lahed  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  dlrectlona  of  Prof.  E.  M. 
Horaford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  praparatioB  ef  the  phoafSatea  ef  liaie,  naa neaia, 
petaak,  and  Iron  with  phaaphorfc  acid  la  aaea  forai 
aa  te  ha  readily  aaaimllated  V  h>*  ajatem. 

UnlTctaally  naed  by  phyaiciaiu  of  all  achoola. 

It  ia  not  nauaeoua,  but  agreeable  to  the  taate. 

No  danger  can  attend  ita  uae.  * 

Ita  action  will  harmonise  with  such  atimulanta  aa  are 
BM0MM7  to  tJtkO. 

It  makaa  a  delicioua  drink  with  water  and  augar  only. 
Prlcaa  reaaonable.  Pamphlet  giTing  further  partic- 
nlara  mailed  free.  Manufactured  by  the 

WMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProvUanct  R.  I. 
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SILK  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Silk  manufacture  is  steadily  expanding 
and  increasing  in  prosperity  in  this  country. 
The  Silk  Association  of  America  reports 
that  the  products  of  the  year  ending  June 
30,  which  amounted  in  value  to  about  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  are  triple  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  factories  10  years 
ago.  Since  1870  the  product  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  industry  have  very 
greatly  increased.  Within  the  decade  the 
number  of  factories  engaged  in  silk  manufac¬ 
ture  has  increased  from  86  to  388,  while  the 
looms  increased  from  1500  to  8000,  and  the 
hands  employed  from'  6600  to  31,300.  The 
wages  paid  rose  in  the  10  years  from  $2,000,000 
to  $9,000,000,  and  many  new  States  not  previ¬ 
ously  engaged  in  the  industry  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  silk,  and  now  have  factories  at  work. 
These  States  are  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  The 
main  part  of  the  business  is  still,  however 
confined  to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connect! 
cut,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
American  factories,  we  are  told  by  the  associ¬ 
ation's  report,  have  succeeded  in  materially 
reducing  silk  goods  importations,  and  last 
year  doubled  the  business  done  in  the  best  year 
previous  to  the  panic  of  1873.  As  yet  im¬ 
ported  raw  silk  has  to  be  used  in  American 
manufactures,  as  silk-raising  is  still  in  its 
infancy  here.  The  American-made  silk  is 
gaining  an  acknowledged  superiority,  and 
makers  are  taking  every  precaution  to  main¬ 
tain  its  standard  of  purity  and  guard  against 
adulteration.  It  is  often  tested  with  the  very 
best  French-made  goods  as  a  standard,  the 
simplest  test  of  purity  being  to  burn  a  small 
quantity  of  the  threads.  If  pure,  the  latter 
will  crisp  at  once,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure 
charcoal  only.  Silk  which  has  been  subjected 
to  treatment  with  heavy  dyes  will  smoulder  a 
while  and  leave  a  yellow  and  greasy  ash 
behind.  _ 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — We 
call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on  another 
page  of  our  bound  volumes,  from  1870  to  1880 
inclusive. 

The  volumes  of  the  new  series  from  1865 
are  now  nearly  exhausted,  as  we  can  furnish 
only  a  few  sets  more  from  this  date.  At  the 


low  prices  of  the  volumes  now  advertised  we 
know  of  no  better  investment  for  the  money 
for  any  bookbuyer  or  library. 

A  Rich  Tin  Mine. — Of  the  western  half  of 
Tasmania  little,  comparatively  speaking,  is 
known.  Intersected  by  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
split  asunder  in  every  direction  by  precipice- 
walled  gullies ;  varied  by  wide-spreading 
hrathy  plains,  the  pasturage  of  which  is 
generally  inferior  ;  or  by  vast  eucalypti,  giant 
trees  in  many  instances  attaining  an  altitude 
of  more  than  300  feet,  with  a  girth  of  60  feet 
and  upward  ;  or,  again, by  undulating  country^ 
so  densely  covered  with  scrub  as  to  be  almost 
impracticable  even  to  an  experienced  bush- 
man,  and  subject  to  a  rainfall  estimated  at  140 
inches  per  annum  ;  the  far  west  of  this  island 
has  been  explored  and  **  prospected,”  but 
never  settled.  There  are  one  or  two  camps  of 
timber-getters  on  the  coast  line,  and  in  the 
northwest  districts  a  few  good  bits  of  pastu¬ 
rage  have  been  taken  up  for  stock-raising,  but 
evidence  of  regular  settlement  of  the  country 
does  not  exist.  To  the  westward  of  the  Surrey 
Hills,  however,  in  the  county  of  Russell,  and 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Launces¬ 
ton,  lies  Mount  Bischoif,  and  here  a  few  advent¬ 
urers  found  tin  in  187a.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  workings  were  begun  ;  an  emi¬ 
nent  mineralogist  reported  that  the  mountain 
was  almost  a  mass  of  tin,  the  ore  yielding 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal ;  large 
smelting  works  were  erected  at  Launceston, 
and  in  the  year  1876  a  thousand  tons  oi  tin 
were  raised.  Five  dollars  only  have  been 
paid  up  on  each  share,  but  the  present 
market  price  is  from  $300  to  $350,  the  com¬ 
pany  during  the  last  four  years  having  paid  a 
dividend  every  two  months  of  $2  per  share. 
A  fortunate  gentleman  in  Hobart,  who  ex¬ 
pended  $4000  in  the  purchase  of  700  shares 
in  1873,  now  rejoices  in  the  receipt  of^$io,ooo 
a  year  as  the  income  of  his  investment. 

International  Postal  Bureau.— The  In¬ 
ternational  Postal  Bureau  at  Berne  has  just 
issued  its  statistics  for  the  year  1879,  cover¬ 
ing  the  twenty-five  principal  countries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  postal  union.  During  the  year 
8,200,000,000  pieces  were  sent  by  post,  of 
which  4,900,000.000  were  letters  and  postal- 
I  cards.  Of  the  enormous  total  5,624,000,000 
pieces  are  credited  to  Europe,  2,366,000,000  to 
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America,  205,000,000  to  Asia,  73,000,000  to 
Australia,  and  la.ooo.ooo  to  Africa.  Reckon¬ 
ing'  the  population  of  the  globe  at  1400,000,- 
000,  the  total  would  allow  5.9  pieces  of  mail 
matter  per  capita.  Among  the  nations  Eng¬ 
land  sent  the  largest  number,  1,587,000,000 
pieces,  and  Germany  the  next  largest,  1,200,- 
000,000.  In  the  use  of  postal-cards  Germany 
came  first,  with  123,000,000,  and  England 
followed,  with  114,000,00a 

English  Lawyers  and  American.  —  In 
his  “  Impressions  of  America,"  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  sets  down  that  in  matters  of  English 
legal  history  there  are  some  American  lawyers 
"  who  have  made  their  way  to  the  firm  ground 
of  Stubbs  and  Maine."  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
a  little  short  of  the  truth.  Some  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  other  side  have  not  only  made 
their  way  to  the  firm  ground,  but  are  making 
notable  advances  of  their  own  upon  it,  and 
unless  our  teachers  and  students  look  to  it 
earnestly  and  speedily,  English  lawyers  are  in 
danger  of  being  left  farbehindby  the  Americans 
in  what  ought  to  be  especially  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  Langtry, — Mrs.  Langtry's  provincial 
tour  of  12  weeks  was  brought  to  a  close  with 
a  clear  net  profit  of  $43,765.  Before  separat¬ 
ing,  her  company  presented  her  with  a  hand¬ 
some  album.  It  was  her  original  intention  to 
extend  the  tour  to  Ireland,  but  the  strain  of 
so  much  continuous  work  was  too  much  for 
her  health,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  project.  She  will  begin  a  short  season  of 
12  nights  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
September,  after  which  she  will  depart  for  the 
United  States.  _ 

FRIENDS  OF  HELPLESS  LITTLE  RIVERS. 

Long  live  the  (alUnt  Congreesmen,  who  drag  Great 
Sodiu  Bay ! 

They  follow  up  the  maaim,  **  While  the  sunihine  lasts 
make  hay.” 

What  care  they  for  hot  weather,  when  duty  bids  them 
stay 

And  help  drag  out  the  harbor  of  Little  Sodus  Bay  ? 

They  are  a  hand  of  brothers,  the  bke  ’tis  vain  to  seek. 
They're  consummately  anxious  to  clear  St.  Jerome’s 
Creek. 

They'll  dig  out  every  rivulet,  so  mighty  is  their  cheek. 

If  they'll  but  stay  in  session  yet  for  anulher  week. 

They  want  three  thousand  dollars  to  trim  the  Big 
Hatchee ; 

A  trifle  more  to  fix  ;be  Back  Bay  of  Biloxi ; 

And  for  the  Yadkin  River,  as  one  can  clearly  see. 

They'll  spend  full  twenty  thousand  in  a  charitable  sptee. 

They'll  drain  the  Romley  marsh,  and  the  River  of  Obed ; 
Peat  Creek,  in  Florida,  shall  have  a  brand  new  bed ; 

And  the  Tradewater  River,  from  its  mouth  up  to  its  head. 
Shall  float  huge  ocean  steamers  without  a  scrape  or  dread. 


Voluntary  Contributions. — The  Boston 
Herald  tells  of  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  whose  “  voluntary  contributions  "  during 
the  present  year  will  have  amounted  to  ten 
per  cent  of  his  salary.  He  first  paid  the  two 
per  cent  tax  assessed  by  Hubbell,  and  then  a 
three  per  cent  assessment  from  Mahone,  and 
he  is  about  to  pay  a  further  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  also  demanded  by  Mahone.  The  victim 
was  appointed  from  Virginia.  He  regrets 
the  payment  to  the  so-called  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee.  "  You  can  trifle," 
he  says,  "  with  Hubbell,  but  not  with  Ma¬ 
hone.'’ 

Emerson. — An  epigram  by  Emerson  has 
just  been  made  public  in  London.  It  was 
written  in  the  album  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
photographers  to  whom  he  sat  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  during  his  last  English  visit.  When 
asked  to  write  something,  he  without  hesita¬ 
tion  penned  these  words  ; 

"  The  man  who  hai  a  thoutand  friend* 

Has  not  a  firiend  to  spare  | 

But  he  who  has  one  enemy 
Will  meet  him  everywhers.” 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan.  By  Thomas 
Hughes.  New  York :  Macmillan  dr*  Co, 
i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  308.  Price,  $1.50. 

History  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  By  Thomas 
W.  Powell,  Delaware,  Ohio.  4to,  cloth,  pp. 
481. 

Look  Before  You  Leap,  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
(Leisure  Hour  Series.)  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &•  Co,  Cloth,  250  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Constitutional  History  and  Political  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  By  Simon  Sterne. 
New  York  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  dr*  Co. 
i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  323. 

In  the  Saddle.  A  collection  of  poems  on 
Horseback  Riding.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  ^  Co.  3amo,  185  pp.  Price,  $1. 

Great  Epics  of  Mediceval  Germany.  By 
George  Theodore  Dippoi.d.  Boston  :  Rob¬ 
erts  Bros.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  323.  Price,  $1.50. 

Under  the  Sun.  By  Phil.  Robinson,  with 
a  Preface  by  Edwin  Arnold.  Boston  :  Rob¬ 
erts  Bros.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  366.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Slaves  of  Paris.  By  Emil  Gaboriau. 
Boston  :  Estes  dr*  Lauriat.  Paper,  pp.  270. 
Price,  50  cents. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


BRAIN  AND  NBRVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 


It  restore#  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail- 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

Ji  vitalUy  to  the  ineuffieunt  bodily  or  mental  grovth  of  children,  prevente  fretfulneee,  and 
gite*  quiet,  rest,  and  deep.  It  give*  a  better  dieporition  to  infante  and  children,  ae  it  promotee 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Compo^  of  tlie  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  500,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  |1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  BW  k  066  Sixth  Arenae,  New  York. 


S  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Hr.  Roclcwood  gives  perMnal 
attention  to  the  posinK  of  aittem 
from  0  to  4  o'cloclc  lUilj'- 


From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  $8. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  BAJfGOR,  Maine. 


J<rEW  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
flil  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers'  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork, 


J.B.  DOBBINS, 

Philad«lpliis,Ps. 


Portrait  of  Longfellow. 


We  furnish  s  flue  steel  engraving  of  Longfellow 
(which  has  appeared  in  the  Eclkctic,  and  Is 
considered  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  poet),  size 
10x12  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents ;  or  the  same  on  cardboard,  gilt  edge, 
for  album  or  easel,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


U. 


v 


EeUctxe  MMotxne  Adv«rti»»r. 


UR.  LAMB.  59  (;armieSl,N.  T. 


GOUg, 

pent 


PENCILS.  BOLDSHS,  CASKS,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  conUln- 
ing  Ink  for  MvernJ  days’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Alwayn  ready  for  nse.  A  lojcnry  to  persons 
who  care  to  preserve  their  Individnality  In  writing. 

MABlEy  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List.  Onr  Goods  are  sold  by  flrst-claas 
dealers. 

TO  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKBUYERS. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

in  nambera,  from  1888  to  1860,  inclosive,  in 
complete  order.  Abore  can  be  bound  in  any 
Btyle  wanted.  Addreaa 

PUBLISHER  OF  "ECLECTIC,” 

as  Bond  Stroot,  Koto  York, 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


STIRLINO  EiLVZR  COMMUVIOH  SETS,  ETC. 


^J^NERS_IN  IMLK  AND  COLD,  $3  EACH. 
Send  for  Circular. 


M  ARGHJERITE  ” 


AMD 

"  OPHELIA  ” 


Price,  AO  cento  each,  or  $1  tho  pair. 


Wo  will  Bend  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care 
fully  done  up,  on  receipt  of  price. 


E.  R,  PELTOX,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  Now  York. 


These  beautiful  engravinRs  bare  lately  ap- 

Cred  in  the  Edectie  Magazine,  and  have  now 
n  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  sabjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  eelebrate<l 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engrav^  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stipple),  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  We 
know  of  no  other  engravings  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
famish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  catalogue. 


aSSTABUSHED  1840. 

IKPBOTED  FIELD,  EABINE,  OPBBa 
AND  TOGBISrS  GLAS.SKS. 
Spectaclse  and  Bye-OIsue*.  Artlflctal  Hnmaz 
^es.  U.  WALlMiTEIN,  Optidan,  41  Unioc 
Square,  N.  X.  Cataloguea  mailed  by  encloaiog  stamp- 
Higbeet  awards  from  all  the  World's  Bzbibltlona. 


a  week  in  vour  own  town.  Terms  and  $.’>  outfit 
free.  Address 

H.  Hallett  a  Co  ,  Portland.  Maint 


KIDNEY-WORTi 


FOR  THE  PERMANENT  CURE  OF 

CONSTIPATION.;, 

WoolhardlsaaM  la  sopcevalent  In  this  ootm. 

I  try  as  OonsUpatton,  and  no  remedy  baa  evar 
'  eqnallad  the  oalabratad  JLLUM  KY  - WOBT  as  a 
'  eorc.  Whatever  theoanas,  however  ohsMnste 
the  a— a,  this  remedy  will  ovaroome  It. 

Bll  TiilHdlstTeaaliia  eomplaliit 

a  IkKOa  is  vary  to  be  eompUnatad 
.  with  eonstlpatlon.  Xidoey-Wort  atroisthass 
the  waakened  parts  and  qnioUy  ooraa  aU  kinds 
of  PUas  even  whan  phyaiaiaoB  and  medlnlnsa 
'  have  bcAaefitlML 

RHEUMATISM.  ^^1^! 

DSBTDli  CURB,  as  it  la  fbr  Alii,  the  palnftil 
.diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  LIvor  and  Bowels.  ' 

It  nlnenans  the  system  of  the  acrid  polacn  that 
OBOTaa  tha  dreadful  anllbring  which  only  the  . 
vlotima  of  rhenmaUam  eaa  realize. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASKS 
oCtha  worst  tema  of  this  terrible  dlaeaaehave  ' 
been  qolokly  relieved,  and  in  a  ahort  time 
PKRFKOTLY  CURED. 

tWiteleaeaes,  Stracthena  airf  stvea  New 
LUb  to  all  the  important  organa  of  tha  body, 
me  natural  action  of  the  Kidneys  la  restored. 
Tha  Uver  is  oleaaaed  of  all  diaeaae,  and  tha 
Bowalamave  freely  and  healthfully. 

ant  Acte  at  the  same  time  on  the  KIDWEYB,  ^ 
UTXB  AND  BOWBL8...K1  BULDbjUBltiUim. 

$1.  uqrwerSBT.  Dry oan be  aent  bymall,  | 
WELLS,  HICHABOSON  A  CO.,  Barllngton.Vt.  (Sf) 


KIDNEY-WORTi 


OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

JtMlSTED  ST  DISTXMCUUMBD  Or  THB  BOYAL  COtXBGBS  OF  PHYtlOANB 

AND  BUBGBONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supemsion  of  one 
01  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self -aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure,  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tutimony  of  Mrs.  Brassev.) 

**  Of  ooane,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  juht,  we  have  had  nameroos  cases  of  illneae 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  bat  tue  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor  ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Pr. 
Lnakester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iiivalaable.**— 
Mrs.  Bkabsbt,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  th*  TaefU  "  Sunbeam." 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  russia,  $5.56. 
iarSOIL.I>  OWLY  BY  SUBBCRIBTIOPr. 

It  can  be  had  of  our  agenU,  or  wAers  tse  haee  no  agents  it  mU  be  tuppUed  on  appUesUon  to 
the  pubtiehers. 

For  Cireular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

a.  JS.  FELTON  Jb  CO.,  Publishers, 

9M  Mud  Mreel,  JTew  Terk. 
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SeUeHc  Magaaine  Advartiaar. 


la  a  Poaltlre  Cara 


“ONLY  DYSPEPSIA,  DOCTOR  I 


said  a  patient  to  Abernethy.  “What 
would  you  have  ?  ”  said  the  great  sur¬ 
geon — “  the  plague  ?  ”  Indigestion  is 
the  source  of  countless  mortal  dis 


eases.  Check  it  early  with  Tarrant’s 
Seltzer  Aperient,  and  escape  at 
once  its  present  agonies  and  its  prob¬ 
able  consequences,  if  neglected, 

SOU)  BY  ALL  PRUOaiSTS. 


Wofmaally  nhoold  ba  without  LTUIA  a  PTXKHAITS 
Um  PILLS.  They  eura  ooBaU|»ttoii,  bilkNunoM, 
aad  tonSdlty  of  the  Urer.  a  oenta  per  box. 

jgrtiwia  kr  ■!!  DnccAata.*^  0) 


AGENTS 


Can  now  graap  a  fortune.  Out¬ 
fit  worth  $10  free.  Addreaa 
RIDKOUT  4c  CO.,  lO 
■•relay  M.,  N.  T. 


T»  BEST  THINS  KNOWN  fo* 

WASmG^BLEACHING 

II  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

EATKS  LABOR,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ- 
nfOLT,  and  girea  unireraal  aatlafaoUoa* 
No  family,  rieb  or  poor  ahould  ba  without  It. 

Soldby  aUOrooera.  BBWABEof  imitationa 
well  dMigned  to  mislead.  PKARtXNE  la  tbo 
ONLT  SAFE  labor-aaring  eompoond,  and 
always  baara  the  above  aymbol,  and  nams  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  mew  YORK. 


SSead  two  S-ct  atampa  to  C.  TOLLKEB,  Jr., 
Braakly^  R.  T.,  for  a  new  set  elegMt 
ChroiDO  Cards  and  Catalogue  of  LateatDa- 


of  handsomely  trriffen  cards,  SOc.  drcnlar 
fiaa.  Prof.  )lAi>ajuac,  Box  SlOfi,  N.  T. 


signs  tot  Fall  and  Wmtar 


Far  an  these  Pelafhl  Cemplalata  aai  Waakaaaaas 
seaeaneate  ear  heat  feawtle  pepelatlea. 


LTBIA  E  PIKCHAlf*8  BLOOB  PTEIPIEB 
wlU  eradicate  evety  vectiae  of  Bomora  from  the 
BkMd,  and  sire  tone  aad  strrngtb  to  the  nratem,  of 
ama wanunorehUd.  Inelat oanmrliig it. 


Both  ths  Compound  aad  Blood  Purifier  ara  prepared 
aaOSaadna  Weetem  Aveane,  Lyna,  Maac.  PrtMof 
atther,  gL  Six  bottles  tor  gS.  Sent  by  maU  lathe  form 
of  pUla,  or  of  loaeagm,  on  receipt  of  prloe,  $1  per  box 
for  either.  Ilrt.  Plnkham  freely  answer,  all  lettan  of 
Iminlry.  facloae  Set.  stamp.  Send  for  pamphlet. 


A  Hedleiaa  fhr  Woman.  Invented  by  n  Woman. 
Preparod  by  a  Womaa. 

the  OiaatiW  BiSial  Blumn  IIbm  ths  Save  af  me»,ry» 


t3FIt  revives  ths  drooplar  apirlta,  lavir  orate,  aad 
bannonlaes  the  orgauio  functions,  glvaaelaatlelty  aad 
Srmneaa  to  the  step,  raatoraa  ths  natural  loatrs  toths 
•yu,  aad  plants  on  tbs  pals  ehaak  of  womaa  the  frsah 
ro,,i  of  Ufa’s  spring  and  aarly  summer  Mma. 
I^PliysiclaM  Uso  It  and  Prascriba  it  Frsoly.^g 
It  resMTSs  falatnaas,  fUtuleney,  destroys  aitersTlnc 
for  sttmalaat,  aad  rellevas  WHsImrm  of  ths  stonmeh. 

That  feeliac  of  has  ring  down,  oandng  pain,  wstght 
aad  harhache,  Is  always  pennaaently  enrad  by  It,  UMk 
For  ths  ears  of  Kidney  OampUlata  of  either  sea 
thto  Csmpsuad  Is  usurpaased. 


Edtflic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


mm  LANIESTER,  M.D,  FM. 

And  written  by  Dl»tin|{iiiah«d  Member*  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phytician*  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domeatic  Medicine  that 
lias  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physiciana  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  aqd  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drngi,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BUYIT  AS  AN  INYISTNENT. 

It  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bills. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in 
sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  snbscription,  but  where  there  is 
so  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  PublLsIiers, 

25  Bend  Street^  New  York. 


Emm  ■%  M  has  one  of  the  largest 

1 1  ■  ■  I  ■  I  and  finest  stocks  in 

m#  1 1  h  the  conntiy  of 

-  I  -  rillLlR/ISPBERRIES. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ^  "  BLACKBERRIES, 

r  GOOSEBERRIES.  CURRANTS,  and  GRAPE-VINES. 

Fall  Is  tke  time  to  plant.  Also  a  superb  stock 
of  STRAWBERRIES  for  Southern  planting.  All  the  fine 
novelties.  Very  lllieral  offers  are  made  with  these 
plants.  Descriptive  Catalotpie  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Corntcall-on-Hudmoit,  IT.  T. 

GET  THE  STA.IMDA.11I> 

WORCESTER’S 

QUAETO  LICTIONAEY, 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Vnahridged.  SOBS 
pages,  u>Uh  orer  IIB.OOO  Wards.  Library 
Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  $10. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language. 

Contains  Ttaensands  af  Worde  not  to  be  fonnd 
in  any  other  Ulelionary. 

H’Uf  be  sent,  transportation  pcAd,  on  receipt  qf  price,  by 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

3S  BOJTD  STHEET,  NEW  TOBK. 
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EcUctxo  Magazin*  Advertiser. 


WOIiFB 


schied-A-m:  ji.E.o:iwE^Tic 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  docomp>osition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securet' 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 


For  sale  by  all  Jlruggists  and  Grocers, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO.  , 


18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

“  MARGFUERITE  ” 

▲HD 

•  OPHELIA  ” 


'TheMi  besatifnl  engravinffs  bave  latelj  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  have  now 
been  highly  finished,  and  are  printed  (India 
proofs  only)  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  size,  includ¬ 
ing  margin,  16  x  12  ;  engraved  surface,  7x4; 
will  frame  about  16  x  12.  They  are  intended 
either  for  framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  port¬ 
folio. 

The  snbjects  are  from  Bertrand’s  celebrated 
paintings,  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  companion  subjects,  engravM  in  the 
finest  manner  (pure  line  and  stippleX  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  apartment.  Ws 
know  of  no  other  engravinn  of  their  size  and 
price  that  can  compare  with  them.  We  only 
famish  this  one  style,  and  they  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  oar  catalogue. 

SO  e»nt»  or  $1  the  pair. 

We  will  send  them  by  mail,  on  roller,  care- 
fally  done  np,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


(uQins.) 

For  Dyspepsia,  mental  and  Physical 
Kxbanstfon,  Nervonsness,  DInaIn* 
Ished  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  S.  N. 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparatiea  of  the  phosphates  of  Iinie,niagB»sls, 
potash,  and  iron  with  phosphoric  arid  is  saeh  fhrn 
as  to  ho  readiijr  assinilatsd  by  the  system. 

Universally  nsed  by  physicians  of  all  schools. 

It  is  not  naoseons,  bat  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  nse. 

Its  action  will  harmonise  with  snch  stimnlants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicioos  drink  with  water  and  sngar  only. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  farther  partic- 
alars  mailed  free.  If anufactnred  by  the 

RUMFORO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providsacs  R.  I. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


EASTERN  CARPETS. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  European  who  has 
never  been  in  the  East  to  realize  what  an 
important  position  the  carpet  Alls  there.  To 
an  Arab  his  rug  is  his  most  treasured  pos¬ 
session.  Without  one  he  is  a  pauper.  It 
is  necessary  to  his  devotions,  it  is  often  his 
bed,  sometimes  his  saddle,  and  generally 
the  only  decoration  of  his  tent.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  centuries  and  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory.  .  .  .  The  prices  given  in 
ancient  times  would  now  be  thought  extrav¬ 
agant  even  by  the  collector,  who  will  offer 
thousands  of  pounds  for  a  Meissonier  a  few 
inches  square.  A  million  of  money  is  said  to 
have  been  paid  by  a  former  Guilt  war  of  Baroda 
for  a  cover  for  the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  though 
the  greater  portion  of  this  sum  represented 
the  jewels  interwoven,  still  about  £30.000  re¬ 
mained  as  the  value  of  the  groundwork. 
Major  Evan  Smith  mentions  that  he  saw  at 
Kerman  a  carpet  being  made  for  the  shrine  of 
Mashad  which  was  to  cost  at  the  rate  of  £7  the 
square  yard.  It  was  It  yards  long  by  2^ 
broad,  and  would  take  two  years  to  make. 
This  means  a  still  larger  price  when  labor  be¬ 
comes  more  valuable,  which  it  must  do  even 
in  Eastern  countries.  Then,  too,  modern 
chemistry  has  done  its  best  to  ruin  the  colors, 
and  dyers  are  not  proof  against  the  temptation  | 
of  the  cheapness  of  anilines  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  but  lasting  pigments. 
Mr.  Vincent  Robinson  tells  us  that  Kermes, 
the  best  red  ever  discovered,  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  general  use  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Turks, 
Cossacks,  and  Armenians.  Venetian  red  was 
made  from  it,  and  the  Spaniards  paid  tribute  to 
Rome  with  its  grains.  The  serfs  in  Germany 
were  bound  annually  to  deliver  a  certain 
quantity  to  the  convents.  Hellot  speaks  of  it 
in  old  Flemish  tapestries  as  having  lasted  two 
hundred  years  without  fading.  We  hear  that 
Mr.  William  Morris  has  determined  to  revive 
this  valuable  dye,  for  there  is  no  red  known  in 
modern  times  that  can  supplant  it  for  lasting 
qualities.  Whether  it  can  be  procured  at  a 
price  which  is  likely  to  bring  it  into  general 
use,  remains  a  question  yet  to  be  solved.  Sir 
George  Birdwood  thinks  that  in  India  the  de¬ 
cay  both  in  the  quality  and  the  design  of  car¬ 
pets  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  competition 


between  the  government  jails  and  the  caste 
weavers.  It  is  only  from  provinces  far  away 
from  European  influence  that  anything  worth 
buying  can  now  be  had.  He  hopes  much  from 
the  revival  of  taste  in  England,  and  thinks  that 
with  more  universal  culture  we  shall  come  to 
reject  the  pretentious  and  worthless  manufact¬ 
ures  now  flooding  the  market. 


Salmon  Fishing  in  Oregon. — On  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  a  corporation  has  built  a  dam 
and  put  an  immense  wheel  in  the  sluice-gate, 
where  all  the  water  must  run  through.  This 
wheel  has  paddles  like  troughs  that  **  scoop  ” 
the  Ash  out  of  the  water  and  deposit  them  in 
troughs,  whence  they  slide  into  a  hopper. 
The  large  Ash  are  cooked  and  canned,  and 
the  poor  ones,  dead  or  alive,  are  thrown  back 
into  the  stream.  This  is  not  Ashing,  but 
butchery  ;  for  in  the  teeming  waters  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  one  of  the  wheels  throws  out  enough 
Ash  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  to  keep  the 
neighboring  canning  factory  busy  for  a  week* 
In  Scotland,  whence  most  of  our  delicious 
salmon  formerly  came,  the  Ash  are  largely 
taken  with  nets,  and  the  net-Ashing  season  has 
just  closed.  The  season  opened  well,  but  it 
has  not  been  a  productive  one.  During  the 
Arst  three  months  359S  boxes  of  150  pounds 
each  were  received  at  Billingsgate,  against 
3175  boxes  during  the  same  period  in  1881. 
The  yield  began  to  fall  off  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  at  the  end  of  August  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  at  Billingsgate  was  1887  boxes  less  than 
last  year.  The  best  season  was  that  of  1874, 
when  over  33,000  boxes  were  sent  up  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Tay  and  the  Tweed  are,  of  course, 
the  great  Scottish  salmon-Ashing  rivers.  The 
Ashing  rental  of  the  Tay  is  now  about  £18,500, 
or  nearly  €4000  lower  than  in  1880.  When 
Ashing  privileges  can  be  made  so  valuable  it 
is  like  throwing  so  many  government  notes 
into  the  Arc  to  allow  Ashing  to  be  done  as  it 
is  now  done  on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Russian  Artillery  are  now  provided 
with  new  steel  guns,  manufactured  by  Krupp 
at  Essen,  and  also  in  the  Russian  Ordnance 
Factory  at  Obookhov.  The  reserve  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  will  also  be  provided  with  similar  guns 
instead  of  their  old  bronze  cannon.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-Ave  of  such  guns  have  been 
ordered  at  Obookhov. — Joujni  Kray,  Kkarkoy. 


Puhlisher^i  Miscellany. 


A  Precious  Manuscript  Recovered. — A 
manuscript,  which  for  manj  years  was  thought 
to  have  been  lost,  has  just  been  found  at  the 
Castle  of  Chantereine,  in  Sarthe,  F ranee,  among 
some  waste  paper.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  marginal  notes  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  young  Dauphin,  during 
his  captivity  at  the  Temple.  This  document 
is  only  a  r/sum/  of  the  life  of  some  kings,  of 
whom  the  latter  is  Louis  XV.  The  name  of 
the  author  of  the  work  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Dauphin.  The  history  of  this  manuscript  is 
very  curious.  It  was  first  given  to  the  Chan* 
tereine  family  by  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 
Some  years  later  a  robbery  took  place  at  the 
Castle  of  Chantereine,  and  the  papers  disap¬ 
peared.  In  1856  they  were  given  back  to  the 
owner  by  a  priest  to  whom  the  thief  had  made 
a  confession  on  his  death-bed.  ,  M.  Boequet, 
of  Chantereine,  no  doubt  wishing  to  avoid 
another  subtraction,  hid  them  so  carefully  that, 

/  though  his  death  happened  many  years  ago, 
they  have  only  just  been  discovered.  The 
manuscript  has  now  been  deposited  in  the 
Mans  Museum. 

The  Representative  Piano  Manufactur-  1 
ERs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. — this  firm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  country.  Their  growth  has 
been  solid  and  steady,  not  an  ephemersd  up> 
springing,  and  their  position,  therefore,  is  un¬ 
surpassable  and  unassailable.  They  have  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  real  merits  of  their  instruments, 
and  avoided  all  clap-trap  and  trickery.  The 
Qutcome  is  a  business  whjse  firm  and  steady 
prosperity  is  unequalled.  The  relative  value 
of  pianos  is  pretty  well  known,  but  a  few  brief 
words  about  the  “  Knabe  ”  will  be  of  interest. 
The  tone  combines  volume  and  richness,  with 
sweetness  and  purity,  and  evenness  through 
the  entire  scale — with  so  elastic  a  touch  that 
the  player  can  bring  out  the  subtlest  expres¬ 
sions  without  the  pedals.  In  another  quality 
yet  this  piano  is  especially  supreme — tenacity 
of  holding  tune.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
their  extensive  use  in  conservatories,  where 
the  severest  of  all  tests  is  applied. 

Irish  Emigration. — The  emigration  from 
all  the  Irish  ports  in  the  year  1881  was  less 
than  in  1880  by  17,138,  the  total  for  1881  hav. 
ing  been  78,719.  All  except  303  of  these  78,- 
719  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Leinster  furnished 
16,333  of  them,  Munster,  31,753,  Ulster,  34,- 
101,  and  Connaught,  16,333.  Since  1851  the 
total  emigration  has  been  3,715,604,  the  yearly 
number  having  fluctuated  from  190,333,  in 
1853,  to  37,587,  in  1876.  Of  those  who  went 
away  last  year,  78.4  per  cent  went  to  the 
ynited  States,  and  10,633  to  Great  Britain. 


RICHES  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

A  CSHTAIN  man  of  vast  estate. 

And  generous  mind  withal. 

So  fieely  spent  it  on  his  fnenda. 

He  soon  had  none  at  alL 

His  fickle  friends  discovered  this. 

And  then  their  worth  they  showed : 

They  left  him,  nor  e'en  paid  the  debt 
Of  gratitude  they  owed. 

Erelong  the  man  got  rich  again — 

Much  richer  than  before  ; 

And  those  who  then  received  so  much. 

Came  now — expecting  more  ! 

The  man  had  by  this  time,  howe'er, 

A  lesson  great  been  taught ; 

And  straight  he  sent  them  all  away. 

With  the  large  sum  of — naught ! 

Friends,  he  had  learned,  do  round  us  flock 
When  we  are  rich  and  great ; 

But  when  want  comes  and  troubles  rise. 

They  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

And  he  had  learned  what  oft  is  teen 
When  friends  are  in  request. 

That  those  of  whom  we  think  the  least 
Turn  out  to  be  the  best. 

CAtmiers't  j0urnml. 


Old  Numbers  of  Eclectic  Wanted. — We 
are  in  want  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  Magazine:  March,  1865;  February, 
1866 ;  and  October,  1867.  Parties  having 
these  numbers  and  wishing  to  dispose  of 
them  will  please  write  us.  As  we  wish  them 
for  binding,  the  absence  of  the  plates  will 
make  no  diflTerence. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Hiitory  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage. 
Illustrated  with  four  steel  engravings.  New 
York  :  Fowler  fr*  Wells.  Large  410,  cloth, 
pp.  953. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.  New  York:  Cassell,  Fetter, 
Galpin  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  6(4.  Price,  $3. 

Poems.  By  Henry  Peterson.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  f.  B.  Lippincott  &“  Co.  l3mo,  cloth, 
pp.  337.  Price,  f  i. 

Records  of  Later  Life.  By  Frances  Ann 
Kemble.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Co. 
Large  i3mo,  cloth,  pp.  676.  Price,  $2.50. 

Robin.  By  Louisa  Parr.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  New  York  :  CV.  Cloth, 

pp.  305.  Price,  $1.) 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nervousness  or  Indigestion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Neuralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue  ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only’ PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  ffiret  vitality  to  the  ineuffieient  bodily  or  mental  gromth  of  children,  prevents  fretfulneee,  and 
gives  gviet,  rest,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Compoi^  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  6«4  A  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

N  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Rocktrood  gt\'e«  personal 
attention  to  the  posinii.  of  aitten 
fmoi  9  to  4  o'clock  daily 


I  General  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  fS. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Maine. 


JVEW  CLASSIFIEn  CATALOGUE 

OF 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  15 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  E.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


OLD 

MADE 

NEW 

WITH 

DOBBIN 

ELECTRIC 

Scouring 

POLISH 

Best  In  the  World. 


MAKES 


Looking 

Glasses 

OF 

OTIT 

Pans 


ASK 
YOUR 

GROCER 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 

Handy-Bock  of  Synonymes 

or  WORDS  IN  OENBRAL  I’SB. 

35,000  WOKBS. 

Invaluable  to  all  letter-writers  and  those  who  desire  to 
express  themselves  correctly. 

Address  £.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

US  Bund  St  f  New  Tork.  j 


KIDNEY-WORT 


KIDNEY- WORT 


tARWpFS 


Ilf  ^  V  ^  ^  n  ^  ^  k  A*  ^ 
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^^1  ~  irii  I  Ml 

PENf^SiS 

PKNC1L.»«,  HOI.DER8,  CA8EB,  ETC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN 


STESLIVO  SILVEB  COVKTTKIOK  SETS,  ETC. 


A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  BOLDER.  conUln- 
Ing  ink  for  MvvnkI  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  pocket.  Always  ready  for  nse.  A  Inxnry  to  persona 
who  care  to  preserve  their  individnallty  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

IMO  Hroadwajr,  New  Yark. 

Send  for  Price-List.  Onr  Goods  arc  sold  by  flrst-claas 
dealers. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD.  tS  EACH. 


Send  for  Circtilar. 


ESTABLISHED  1M0. 
IHPBOTEU  FIKLD,  HABINE,.  OPEIU 
AND  TOL'BIsrs  GLASSES, 
pectaclesand  Eve-Olasses.  Artificial  Homai 
W  U.  WALbSTEIN,  Optician.  41  Unioi 
t.  Catalogues  nukiled  by  enclosing  stamp- 
twards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


IiTTAiiZD  Bsciinmro 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


70LDI? 


in  numbers,  from  1888  to  1860,  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  “ECLECTIC,” 

9!l  UnifH  Street,  A'ew*  Fork. 


«r  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $& 
ree.  Address 

Stimsom  a  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


a  week  in  yonr  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address 

H.  IIAU.KTT  A  Co .  Portland.  Malnf 


H  1 1  lelaa  eetablishra  an 

■  ■  ■  ■  mF  Ofllre  la  New  York 

■  I  for  the  Care  af 

I  I  I  n  EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

■ft  ftft  ■■  mW  ^vuAm.Jotimalo/Jledicim«. 

Dr.  Ab.  MMerols  (Uts  of  Lofidoii),  who  makes  a  ape' 
eUltf  of  Kptlepej,  has  wltboat  doubt  treated  and  eared 
more  caaee  thaa  any  other  llrlnit  phjslctaa.  BU  Bscee— 
baa  atinplj  been  aatonUhlBg;  we  nave  heard  of  caaea  of 
orar  it  vaara*  atandlnf  ancceaafollj  enreU  by  him.  Ba 
baa  pabitahed  a  work  on  thia  diaeaae,  whleo  be  aenda 
with  a  larf#  bottle  of  bla  wonderful  enre  free  to  any  aof- 
farer  who  may  aend  their  ezpraaa  and  P.  O.  Addreae  We 
adriaa  aoj  ooe  wlBhliia  a  cure  to  addreaa 

Jfr,  AA  MMaHkOLA  Bo.  M  John  Bt.,  Kew  York. 

I  A  M  a  I V  ^  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Out- 
1  1 1 ftl  I  ^  fit  worth  $10  free.  Address 

lllpni  I  A  RIDKOl'T  A  CO..  lO 
I  III- I  U  Harriay  st.,  N.  \\ 


Does  a  lame  back  or  a  disordered  nrino  IcdL 
oats  that  yon  are  a  victim*  THEN  1X3  MOT 
HXSITAni  nae  KXDMHT-WOST  at  onoa, 
(drugglstB  raaoBiinend  It)  and  it  will  speedily 

— TT^rmi  tin  illstssn  ■ni1riiit-rnli-i11TijT-r‘7~ 

H  Is  a  BURE  CURE  for  all 

DISEASES  of  the  LIVER. 

It  haa  spaeiflo  sotiun  on  this  moat  Important 
organ,  anabling  It  to  throw  off  torpidity  and  In- 
aotion,  stimulating  the  healthy  eeeretlon  of  the 
Bile,  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  in&eeooadi- 
tiem,  aflboUng  its  ragnlar  dlsoharge. 

RRmIowIo  If  yoaaresnllbrlngCrom 
Iwl  d  I  Cl  V  I  d  a  miuaiia,  bawa  tba  obUla, 
are  bUtons,  djepaptlo.  or  oonatlpatad,  Kidney- 
Wort  will  sorely  relieve  and  qnihkly  oore. 

la  tba  Spring,  to  oleanee  uie  Syetem,  every 
one  ahonld  taka  a  thorough  oourae  of  it 

I  ckfiloo  Tor oomi>laintB  peouliarto 
kU vll  CPe  yoursex,  snoh  ea  pain  and 
weakneaeea,  KLDMBT-WOB.T  Is  unsuipasssd, 
as  it  will  sot  promyttly  and  safely. 

Xittier  Sex.  Inoontlnanoe,  retention  of  mine, 
hsiok  dost  or  ropy  depoalU,  and  dull  dragging 
pelns.sllspewliiTTielrt  tn  ite  curative  power. 

rVTtAots  at  thaeuna  time  on  the  KIDMBTB, 
UVXB  AMD  BOWZIB.^]  Tor  OonsUpatioii, 
PUaa,  or  BheomatiBm  it  is  a  parmanent  onre. 
SOLO  NY  PRUOOIST8.  PrIoaSI. 


HORTHAND  by  mall  or^^^rsonnlly. 

It  eat  Isas  procured  for  pnpili  when  competent, 
end  for  circnlar.  W.  G.  CHaFPEK,  Uswego.  N.  Y. 


AKK  (OINK  WANTED.— Send  ISc.  for  Cstalognc, 
showing  prices  paid.  K.  F.  Gawbs.  81.  Louis.  Mo. 


for  every-day  readers.  It  contains  a  concise  account  of 
the  Gods  snd  Goddesses  of  the  Ancients.  J'riee,  SO 
eettlM  hft  matl.  Address 

>;.  R.  FELTON,  Fublisher,  S5  Bond  SI..  New  York. 


L.V1£^W  -  W 

UiLiMB.  59  Canine  SI,  N.  Y. 

OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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Plfmw  I  An%#  ihould  subucribe  for 

EVERY  LADY  * 

FASHION  (^rARTKKLY.  Each  nnmhcr  contains  120 
large  papf,  nearly  1000  illustrationa,  and  four  luig'-a  of 
New  Miihic.  la  eepecially  valuable  to  tboee  who  tsbop 
by  mall,  or  are  interested  in  borne  art. 

SO  Cents  per  Year. 

STRAWimiDGE  &  CLOTHIER, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  NOTED  BUT  UNTIIXED  WOUAN. 

[From  Um  Boatoa  Oiot*.} 


I  PEARLS  t'Se  mouth 


I  BEAUTY  &  FRAGRANCE  i 

ARE  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  MOUTH  BY 

gOZODONT, 

wkirh  readers  the  teeth  whitb.  the  Knots  Rnsr 
■ad  the  breath  swbrt  It  thomachly  reoiovea 
tartar  (Yuai  the  teeth  and  preveats  dceajr. ■ 
MOLD  BY  DKl'tiCISTM. 

C0NSUMPTI0N.~ 

1  hs%'e  a  positive  remedy  f''r  the  above  dltesse;  by  Ite 
BM  tbouMnds  of  casee  of  tbe  wont  kind  and  of  Ioiik 
etandiBg  here  been  cored.  Indeed,  eo  etroaa  It  my  faltn 
In  lu  eflcacy,  that  I  will  tend  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  to- 
cetber  with  a  T  ALC ABLE  TREATISE  on  thU  dieeeee,  to 
aoysnllbnr  OlveEBpreseand  P.  O.  nddreee. 

DB.  T.  A.  SLOWlt,  m  Pearl  Bt..  New  Tork._ 
An  Anthorlied  Report  uf  the  Laleet  Bnnday  Momlnc  Sermons  ol 

Rev.  C.  He  SPURGEON 

- AND - 

Rev.  DR.  TALMACE, 

U  pabUehed  eveiy  week,  with  e  poftrelt  end  Uie  of  tome  eminent 
pcmm;  en  espoeitioQ  uf  unhalfilled  prophecy  i  eneodoCce,  elc.,  in 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD. 

SfjD  per  annum.  Sample  Copic  ftee.  Apenta  Wanted. 
Addieea.  THE  MANAUEK.  «  Bible  llonae.  New  York^ 

A  I  n  n  0  stamps  to  C.  TOLLNKR,  Jr., 

I  AKIIX  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  a  new  set  elegMt 
Un  1 1 U  0  ChroiDo  Cards  and  Catalogue  of  Latest  De¬ 
signs  for  Fall  and  Winter. 


Jfmem.  EdUoni— 

The  above  is  a  good  Ilkeneas  of  Mrs.  tydla  E.  Plnk> 
bam,  of  l^nii,  Haas.,  who  above  all  other  human  beings 
may  be  truthfully  ealledthe  “Dear  Friend  of  Woman,’* 
as  tome  of  her  correspondente  love  to  call  her.  She 
la  aealonaly  devoted  to  her  work,  which  la  the  outoome 
of  a  Ufostudy,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  tix  lady 
asajetanU,  to  help  her  answer  the  large  oorrespondenoe 
which  dally  pouts  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  Its  special 
burden  of  eafferlng,  or  Joy  at  release  -rom  It.  Her 
Tegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purpoaea.  I  hare  personally  Investigated  It  and 
am  aatlafled  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  aooonnt  of  Its  proven  merita,  it  is  recommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country. 

One  aays  t  **  It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.  Itwlllenre  entirely  the  worst  form  of  falling 
of  the  ntema,  Lenei.rrbasa,  irregular  and  painful 
Menstruation,  all  Ovarian  Tronblea,  Inflammation  and 
Dlosiation,  Floodings,  all  Displaceinonti  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  sptnal  weakness,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  Change  of  Life.” 

It  permeates  every  portion  of  the  syMem,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  faintneaa,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  tor  sUmnlants.  and  reUercs  woak- 
nem  of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headachea, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  DeblUty,  Stceplcaaness, 
PeproaMon  and  Indigeetion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  caosing  pain,  weight  and  baekaelm,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
nnder  all  drenmataneee,  act  In  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  $1.  per  bottle  or  six  for  SS.,  and  Is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  eaacs,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  tbe  use  of  the  Tegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  homo  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  fither  sex  this  compound  is 
nnsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

“Mrs.  Ptnkham’s  Uvar  Pins,”  says  one  writer,  “are 
the  beat  fa  (As  world  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
BiUonsnees  and  Tonddity  of  the  Uver.  Her  Blood 
Pnrifler  works  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  Uda  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  Its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whoae  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  othem 

PhlMdelpbia.  Pa.  CD  Mm.  A  M.  D. 

PATENT^. 

GEOSGE  E.  LEMON,  Att’y-at-Law, 

W.4SHINGTON,  D.  €. 

•  Send  sketch  or  model  for  Preliminary  Examination 
and  Opinion  as  to  Patentability.  No  chari;u  for  same. 
Send  for  Pamphlet.  Katabllahed  !■  1865. 

DIPV  of  handsomely  teriffen  cards,  30c.  Circnlar 
I  Ault  ffoo-  Prof.  Vadarabz,  Box  210S,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Of  tnt«rMit  to  idl  bandtaur,  doeorotlnif  or  ftoMihliiK. 
Iwoml  th* mldille  of  Mch  month.  txMrtnnlnc  with  Octo¬ 
ber.  Itaheciiptlna.  $!.<10  a  year.  In  advance.  Send 
25  eentK  for  three  month*’  sample  Kutnvrintlon. 

WII.I-.IA1lf  T.  COMSTOCK.,  Pabllaker, 
S  Aator  Flaen,  Hew  York. 


^  CHICKERING 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

Before  baying  elaewbere,  write  for  New  lllne- 
Irmtcd  Catologne  and  Price  Liat,  Joat  pabUabed. 
MewtlM  thla  Mngnelne. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WABBMMKB  t 

ISO  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. ;  156  TREMONT  ST..  Boaton. 


ABSOLI’TBLY  PITRE. 

I  COLTON’S 

A  Great  SaTlas  in  Actnal  Ceet  to  All. 


PARKER’S 

GINGER  TONIC 

Thetegulatinif  action  of 
tbia  delicioua  1  onic  upon 
the  di;;estive  apparatus  and 
rapid  absorption  into  the 
■  !ood  give  it  a  wronderful 
urative  power.  It  stimu- 
ates  every  organ  to  health¬ 
ful  activi^,  expels  all  hu- 
mon  and  invigorates  every 
fibre,  without  intoxicating. 
There  is  positively  no  inedi- 

piDKER'S 

■  sain  mausm  and  disorders  aris- 

miR  BALSAM,  if. 

The  bcR,  deanrst  and  ftom  bad  cough,  overwork, 
moat  economical  hairdtes-  or  any  disease,  Parker’sGin- 

youthful  color  and  beauty  Mreagth  Rstorer  you  can 
to  gray  or  fitded  hair.  use.  Hiacox  &  Co.,  N.Y. 
W..  A ft,atd.alwslB MdkteM.  bw,«.aTiiiehayli>f $1  itaa. 


The  best,  deanest  and 
moat  economical  hair  dres¬ 
sing.  Neverfiiils  to  restore 
youthful  color  and  beauty 
to  gray  or  fitded  hair. 

Ke.  A  ft,  at  dialwi  la  Mild 


Medal,  Paris.  1878.* 

_  The  Favorite  Number^  303,  404,  332, 

~  351,  170,  end  hie  other  styles.  ^ 

9h  KBiKi  throughout  the  Worl^ 

~  MASON  &  HAMLIN” 

ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO. 

ncapectfully  announce  the  invention  by  Mr.  ALBERT  K. 
^  IIEBARD,  for  twenty-five  years  foreman  of  one  of  their 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PIANO  FORTE 

which,  after  two  years’  careful  test,  they  are  satiafied  are  of 
great  fanpoitance,  and  which  have  induced  them  to  add  the 
manufacture  of  Pianos  to  their  already  very  extensive  Organ 

Havny  erected— adjoiniag  their  previous  ample  works— a 
large  fisetory,  and  furaishca  it  writh  every  appliucr  for  bcR 
Piano  making,  they  have  now  ready  .  . 

UPRIGHT  GRAND  PIANO  FORTES 

which  they  confidently  believe  to  turpess  all  prevlooaiiiatrumenti  in  excellence  and  practical  value,  and  to  be  excelled 
by  none  in  elegance  of  design  and  exquisite  nnish.  „  .  ■ 

The  improvements  affect  not  only  the  musical  capacity  of  the  instrument,  but  mpedally  its  durability  ud  power 
to  stand  trying  situations  and  use.  MASON  ft  HAMLIN  PIANO  FORTES  WILL  NOT  REQUIRE 


to  stand  trying  s _ _  _ 

TUNING  ONE  QUARTER  AS  OFTEN  as  those  strung  upon  the  old  system.  . 

THE  MASON  ft  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  that  every  Piano  Forte  of  then  make  lUustrate  that 

very  hig heat  excellence  which  has  always  characterized  their  Organs,  and  won  for  them  recognitioo  <rf  HIGHES  f 
EXCELLENCE  in  EVERY  GREAT  WORLD’S  EXHIBITION  FOR  ^XTEEN  YEARS.  CIRCULAR, 
with  full  description  and  lUustratioiis  of  improvementa,  tent  free. 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ORGANS  (40  no.,  ^o)  is  issued  this  month,  adding  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  SEVERAL  NEW  AND  POPULAR  STYLK  They  now  make 

MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  STYLES  OF  ORGANS 

adapted  to  all  uses  ;  unquestionably  the  Best  Instruments  of  this  class  in  the  world,  and  sold  either  for  cash  or  easy 
payment,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  instruments  of  such  exceilence  can  be  afforded,  even  by  the  manufacturers 
Having  greatest  fodiities  for  their  productioh.  STYLE  109. — jjf  Octaves,  having  sufficient  l»wer  and  compass  for 
PopuW.  Sacred,  and  Secular  mu^  generally,  with  best  quality,  only  Sia.  One  Hundred  other  Styles,  $30,  $57, 
$73,  $76,  S93,  $106,  to  $500  up.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMUN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

I5i  Tremont  BL,  Soeton ;  46  E.  lith  St.  (Union  Sqiuro),  New  York ;  149  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 
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Tlie  flair  Brasli 

CURES 

tfarToai  Headache, 
Bllloaa  Headache, 
learalgla. 

In  8  minutes  I 
Taothache, 
Daadraff, 
ralliaf  Hair, 
Baldaess. 

NOT  WIRE  BRUSHES. 


THE  BEST  XMAS  GIFT. 

IF  hthsr  Is  fiMlat  WM.  ud  mothsr  mWmiwm  eoaiUoilv  from  bsadarhss  (  tf  stetsr 
Is  prsmatarsljr  enj,  Mid  brother  Is  troobUd  wHh  dMidniff  or  Morolfta,  or  yo«r 
loTor  with  •coaiBiof  toothoebs ;  wo  will  gusrMitoo  to  euro  sll  of  thoso  so  dWetod,  If 
yoo  will  oct  O0O«  the  following  ndrleo :  oa  Xmas  prrtont  ihom  one  nod  nil  os 
—  partiality)  w\tk  oao  of  UU*  iOMT^S  ELECTBlC 
BRCAllBSe  Thoy  art  •aloadld,  paro  brIstU,  ologantiy  enrvod  Brashot,  oocloMd 
in  a  hnndsomo  cartoon,  nan  roouhiaably  well  adapted  tor  Xmas  Gifts,  aad  alcoly 
fllUag  Santa  Claat*  stdicilng,  whothor  largo  or  smafl.  Romombsr  they  aro  ao  t^, 
bat  gonaino  asolWl  artlelos.  dolag  good  srrrtoo  for  yoart,  and  adaptod  to  aay  parson. 
Thootaods  of  tho  host  faailHos  la  both  Europo  aad  AmWlca  asa  tboai.  aad  spaak  hi 
tho  higbast  tanas  of  thair  onros.  Last  yaar  wa  wora  so  rrowdad  wita  Xmas  ordars 
that  wa  had  to  dlsappalat  soma,  thorafora  ordar  NOW  la  good  iiam. 

Tbit  ssasoa  wa  o6ar  graatar  ladacaiaaots.  as  follows:  Tba  prica  Is  $1 
bat  to  fsmillas  wanting  thraa  Brashas  wa  will  saad  tham,  poatpM,  oa  racsipt 

or  sU  for  ilf.  Tboy  ara  also  for  sals  In  all  Drag  or  Fancy  Hloras;  hot 
thasa  ara  spodal  Xotss  prioos  to  thosa  ordoring  direct  and  saadlag  tho  amonat  to  as. 
Wo  plodga  oursalraa  to  rstarn  tho  Bhoaay  If  not  as  roprasantad.  A«h  yoar  Draggist 
or  Fancy  Goods  Doalar  to  show  thorn  to  yon.  Addrass 


neFlesliBrnsli 

CURES 

BheaMstlsai, 

Lamhego, 

Paralxsis, 

Palpitation, 

Inipare  Blood, 

Lieer  Complaint, 
Bachaehe. 


PAL.L.  MAL.L.  ELECTRIC  lAHi^OCIATlOIf, 

844  Broadway,  New  York 


NOT  WIRE  BRUSHES. 


O-HT  THE  STJt.lTE.A.'RI), 


WORCHST^B^S  DZCTlOKAHll^Si 


dUABTO  DICnONABY.  Illaetrated  and  Un- 
abridKod.  Xew  KditUm.  with  SuppUmaU.  Library 
•heep,  tIO. 

OOMPBXBENSIVB  DICTIONABY.  Illna- 
trated.  ISino,  half  roan,  $1.40. 


ACADEMIC  DICnONABY. 
roan,  fl.SU.* 


Crown  8to,  half 


8CHOOI.  (ELEMENTABY)  DICTION ABY 
Islmo,  half  roan,  80  centa. 

PBIMABY  DICnONABY.  Illnatratod.  16mo. 
half  roan,  48  centa. 

POCKET  DICnONABY.  lUnatratod.  a4mo, 
cloth,  90  centa ;  roan,  flexible,  69  centa ;  roan,  tneka, 
gilt  edgee,  78  cents. 


Many  apecUl  aids  to  stndents,  in  addition  to  a  very  fhll  prononneing  and  defining  vocabnlanr,  make  the  above- 
named  boone,  in  the  opinion  of  oar  moat  distingnisiiea  educatoni,  the  moat  complete  aa  well  as  by  fkr  the  cheapest 
dlcUonariea  of  onr  language.  . 
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TR.ELA.TISE  -A-IsTID 

OF 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

BT  BET.  T.  W.  EOOBE. 

This  is  recognized  aa  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Cnltnre  that  baa  yat  appeared  in  this  conntiy. 
Mr.  Birhop,  President  of  the  Fruit  Urowera'  Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  flneet  groves  in  the 
State,  says:  “  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  snccess."  Mr.  Oreenleaf,  of  Jacksonville,  who  is  im- 
pMving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  says  :  “The  book,  if  1  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  wogld 
nave  eaved  me  $l00a’'  _ 


COJ»rT  JEM  TS. 


Chapter  1.  The  Profit  of  Orange  Qrowing. 

“  IL  Of  the  Several  Methods  of  Planting  Orange 
Grovee. 

**  ni.  The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bodded. 

“  IV.  Groves  from  Transplanted  Sour  Stamps. 

“  V.  Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

“  VI.  Hudding. 

“  VII.  On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove. 

“  Vin.  The  Advantages  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 
"  IE.  *•  The  Frost  One  ”  and  “  The  Orange  BelL” 
“  X.  The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

“  XI.  Trann>lanting. 

*  XII.  The  Distance  Apart. 

“  XIII.  Cnitivation. 

"  XIV.  Thorough  Cultivation. 

“  XV.  Pruning. 


Chapter  XVI. 
XVII, 
“  XVIII. 
“  XIX. 


XX. 

XXL 

XXIL 

XXIII. 

XXIV, 

XXV. 


Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varietiet,  etc. 

Tiie  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insects  Demi^ng  to  the  Oraiute 
Tree— The  NataraTEnemies  of  such  u- 
sects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  AppHed. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and 
Fruit  are  Liable,  and  their  Remedies. 

Rust  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Crops  that  may  he  Grown  Among  the 
Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  IVrfumea,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrne. 

Conclusion. 


fbr  Bale  by  all  Booksellert,  or  teill  be  $ent  by  mail  by  the  PubUehere.  Price,  $1. 


E.  B.  FELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  2o  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOU 


''  BcUdic  Magcutifu  Ainvriutr. 


As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  securer 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 


For  sale  by  aU  Druggists  and  Grocers, 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO. 

N 

18  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


Por  Djrsi^pals,  Mental  and  Phrelral 
BxhauBtfon,  NerToneneas,  DInalu* 
lahed  Vitality,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  diiectiona  of  Prof.  K.  N. 
Homord,  of  Cambridge. 


A  praparatlaa  af  tke  phaaphatM  af  llaie,  naaaaaU. 
pataah,  aad  iraa  wltk  pbaapharlr  arid  la  aach  fbrai 
aa  to  be  readily  aaKinilaled  ay  the  eyitaai. 

UnlTcraally  need  by  phyatclana  of  all  ackoola. 

It  ie  not  nauaeone.  bat  agreeable  to  tbe  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  nse. 

Its  action  will  barmoBiae  with  encb  stimnlanta  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  deliciooa  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

Pricea  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  farther  panic- 
glare  mailed  free.  Manufactured  hy  tbe 

.  HUNFORO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providance  R.  I. 


on 


ms  moat  naefttl  and  luxarions  hedlis  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required  for  softness,  though 
In  the  cool  season,  of  coarse,  enoogfa  is  required  for 
vrarmtb.  For  hot  weather  it  is  nnequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  li^t  Hair  Mat- 
traas  upon  Worn  Wm  Is  the  extreme  of  tnznry.  It 
*«  the  best  Mattress  In  nse.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir* 
cu^ers  FREE  to  any  address.  Writs 


Ask  your  Tarnitare  Dealer  for  the 


Hartford  foiei  Wire  Hattres. 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  00., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  D.8.A. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


THE  PUBLISHERS’  TRADE-LIST  AN- 
NUAL. 

Leypoldt's  TradC'List  Annual  for  1882  has 
just  appeared,  and  like  its  predecessors  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  dealers  and  publishers.  It  con- 
uins  the  latest  catalogues  of  all  the  leading 
publishers  as  furnished  by  themselves,  also  a 
reprint  of  the  Publitktrs'  Weekly  record  of 
books  issued  during  the  year  ending  July  i, 
1882,  and  the  American  Educational  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1882.  This  is  the  tenth  year  of  its 
publication,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
largest  one  ever  issued.  At  the  exceedingly 
low  price  at  which  it  is  issued  every  dealer 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  it  on  hand 
for  reference. 

United  States  Notes. — United  States  notes 
are  printed  on  paper  made  in  Dalton,  a  small 
town  in  Massachusetts,  and  each  blank  sheet 
of  the  peculiar  paper  used  is  guarded  almost  as 
carefully  as  if  it  were  already  printed  and  signed. 
The  mill  in  which  it  is  made  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  country,  having  been  established  in 
colonial  times.  The  grayish  pulp  which  is  the 
embryo  form  of  the  paper  passes  between 
heavy  rollers,  and,  as  it  moves  along,  bits  of 
blue  and  red  silk  thread  are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  From  the  pulp-room  to  the  vaults  in 
which  it  is  stored  until  it  is  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  it  is  jealously  watched.  It  is  carried  to 
W’ashington  in  small  iron  safes,  like  those 
used  by  the  express  companies,  and  some  of 
it  is  kept  in  the  Treasury  vaults  for  years, 
until  it  is  needed.  The  mere  possession  of 
any  of  this  paper  by  an  unauthorized  person 
is  a  felony.  More  than  a  thousand  persons 
are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  at  wetting,  plate-printing,  exam¬ 
ining,  pressing,  numbering,  binding,  and 
engraving.  The  bank-note  plates  and  stamp 
dies  are  kept  in  vaults  that  can  only  be 
opened  by  the  joint  labor  of  three  men,  and 
each  opening  occupies  more  than  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  All  the  Presidents  except  the  present 
one,  have  been  portrayed  on  the  bank-notes, 
and  three  Vice-Presidents,  twenty-four  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Treasury,  ten  Secretaries  of  State, 
six  Secretaries  of  War,  and  three  Postmas¬ 
ters  General  and  Chief*Justices,  beside  twen¬ 
ty-six  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  sev¬ 
eral  persons  distinguished  in  science  and  lit* 


erature.  The  highest  value  in  national  bank¬ 
notes  is  $1000.  The  printing  of  a  bank-note 
requires  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-tour  days, 
and  during  the  process  it  passes  through  the 
hands  of  fifty-two  persons.  The  highest  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  legal-tender  notes  is  $10,- 
000.  There  are  also  $5000,  $1000,  and  $500 
notes.  During  the  last  year  there  were  printed 
by  the  Government  $16,000,000  worth  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  $68,000,000  of  national  bank 
currency,  $87,000,000  of  bonds,  $38,000,000  of 
silver  certificates,  and  684459.615  stamps  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

A  Flourishing  Southern  City. — The  an¬ 
nual  review  of  the  trade  of  Charleston  shows 
a  marked  improvement.  The  crop  returns 
are  so  favorable  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  disaster  of  last  year.  The  yield  of 
wheat,  oats  and  corn  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
previous  season  in  South  Carolina.  The 
business  of  the  city  for  the  past  year  foots  up 
$75,000,000  against  $71,000,000  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of 
cotton  owing  to  the  diminished  yield  of  the 
last  crop.  The  trade  in  naval  stores,  lumber 
and  phosphate  rock  exhibits  a  very  heavy  in¬ 
crease.  The  factories  of  the  city  now  num¬ 
ber  138,  employing  4456  persons,  and  a  new 
cotton  factory  with  20,000  spindles  is  nearly 
ready  to  start.  The  condition  of  the  truck¬ 
farming,  jobbing  and  railroad  interests  is 
more  prosperous  than  for  many  years  past. 

Olives  and  Almonds, — The  olive  groves 
of  San  Diego  are  noted  throughout  the  States, 
and  the  tree  has  become  thoroughly  natural¬ 
ized,  as  men  and  trees  are  wont  to  do  in 
America.  So  now,  California  olives  are  in 
greater  request  than  Sevilles  in  the  Eastern 
States ;  and  the  number  consumed  is  something 
marvellous,  as  it  is  customary  to  place  a  small 
plate  of  pickled  olives  beside  each  person  at 
table,  to  be  eaten  during  the  intervals  of  din¬ 
ner.  Being  Californian,  they  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  twice  the  ordinary  size,  and  very 
juicy  and  fresh  in  flavor.  As  a  crop  the  olive 
is  highly  remunerative,  one  tree  occasionally 
yielding  as  much  fruit  as  will  sell  for  $50 ; 
and  some  trees,  known  to  be  seventy  years  of 
age,  are  still  in  full  bearing.  Like  the  orange 
it  does  not  attain  maturity  till  about  the  tenth 
year.  Sixty  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre. 
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which  is  expected  to  return  about  $900  per 
annum  in  pickled  fruit  and  oil.  Some  men 
devote  their  whole  care  to  almond-growing, 
and  I  hear  of  one  gentleman,  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  who  reckons  his  almond  trees  at  55,000. 

A  Magazine’s  Supplies. — Between  four 
and  five  hundred  manuscripts  are  received 
each  month  by  The  Century,  nearly  three 
fifths  of  which  are  in  verse.  A  little  more 
than  half  as  many  are  sent  to  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  proportion  of  verse  is  lower,  being 
about  one  half.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  of  every  manuscript, 
and  since  the  magazines  cannot  print  more 
than  fifty  out  of  the  700  or  800  received  in  a 
month,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sifting  process 
requires  great  care,  and  is  the  chief  burden 
of  the  editors. 

Udolpiio  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its 
virtues  have  long  since  asserted  themselves 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable, 
and  the  immense  sales  effected  throughout 
the  markets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has  in¬ 
trinsic  merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
scientists  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful 
analyses  have  proven  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  all  adulterating  ingredients. 

The  Light  Affliction  Department. — 
Charles  Dickens  had  a  very  good  story  about 
the  early  days  of  a  renowned  mourning 
establishment.  He  went  there  one  day  about 
some  mourning,  and  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  sat  a  shopman  with  an  attendant  in 
woe-stricken  habiliments,  who  groaned  out, 
“  A  father,  a  mother,  perhaps  a  wife.”  “  Oh, 
no,”  said  Dickens,  ”  only  a  distant  relative  !” 
“  Oh,  sir,”  said  the  funereal  one,  “you  have 
made  a  mistake  ;  this  is  the  chamber  of  ago¬ 
nizing  woe.  John,  toll  the  bell  and  show  the 
gentleman  into  the  light  affliction  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Webster’s  old  Homestead. — In  Daniel 
Webster's  old  dining-room  at  Marshfield  the 
chimney  divides  over  the  fireplace,  and  makes 
room  for  a  window  with  a  fine  view.  This 
room  contains  a  water  pitcher  beaten  by 
Chinese  silversmiths  from  two  hundred 
Mexican  dollars. 

Cost  of  Spat  in  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 
— The  value  of  seats  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  advanced  rapidly.  When  ex-Surro- 
gate  Hutchings  sailed  for  Europe  last  summer 
t  he  sold  his  seat  in  the  Exchange  for  $26,000, 
and  other  sales  made  at  about  the  same  time 


were  at  similar  figures.  Lately,  however,  Mr. 
William  Pollock  was  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  for  the  seat 
he  purchased  he  paid  $35,000.  This  is  the 
highest  price  ever  realized.  When  business 
was  at  its  briskest  point  a  year  or  so  ago  sales 
were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  $32,000. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Norse  Stories.  Retold  from  the  Eddas.  By 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  168.  Price,  $1. 

Art  and  Nature  in  Italy.  By  Eugene  Ben¬ 
son.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  i2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  188.  Price,  $1. 

John  Randolph{,\m^x\cicn  Statesmen  Series). 
By  Henry  Adams.  Boston  :  Houghton.  Mi/- 
/tin  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  313  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Home  Needle.  (Appletons’  Home  Books.) 
By  Ella  Rodman  Church.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  o'  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  128.  Price, 
60  c. 

Home  Occupations.  (Appletons’  Home 
Books.)  By  Janet  E.  Ruutz-Rees.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  i2mu,  cloth,  pp. 
155.  Price,  t»c. 

The  Bryant  Birthday-Book.  Arranged  by 
Janet  E.  Ruutz  Rees.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  <Sr*  Co.  i8aio,  cloth,  red  edges.  Price, 
$1.25. 

H'isdom  of  the  Brahmin.  A  Didactic  Poem. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Friedrich 
Rucker r.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  252.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Chris fs  Christianity.  Being  the  Precepts 
and  Doctrines  recorded  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Analyzed  and  arranged  by  Albert  H.  Walk¬ 
er,  of  the  Hartford  Bar.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt b' Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  178.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  Guide  to  Modem  English  History.  By 
William  Cory.  Part  II.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  6*  Co.  8 VO,  cloth,  pp.  567.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Corea:  The  Hermit  Nation.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis,  author  of  the  “  Mikado’s 
Empire.”  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  462.  Price,  $3.50. 

Cupid,  M.D.  :  A  Story.  By  Augustus  M. 
Swift.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  172.  Price,  $t. 

Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By 
William  SWINTON.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner  s  Som.  Large  8vo,  pp.  660.  Price,  $3. 

The  Irish  Question.  By  David  Burnett 
King.  New  York  :  Chas.  Seribsser's  Sons. 
lamo.  pp.  471.  Price,  $1.50. 

Heinrich  Heine  :  The  Romantic  School.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  S.  L.  Fleishman.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  dr*  Co.  i2mo,  pp.  273.  Price,  $1.50. 
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BRAinr  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  bj  Nervoasness  or  Indi^stion  ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Nenralgia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigrue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  gives  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  give$  vitality  to  the  ineujfteient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children,  prevenU  fretfulneu,  and 
givee  gviet.  reet,  and  sleep.  It  gives  a  better  disposition  to  infants  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  nealth  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  Wr  sale  bv  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  f  1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  k  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Imperial  Cards, 

H  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCEWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Bnckwood  gives  persons! 
attention  to  the  posinu  of  sitters 
frnoi  0  to  4  o'clock  tUilv 


1  General  Indei  to  the  Eclectic  Magazine, 

From  1844  to  June,  1881. 

Net  price  (no  trade  discount),  cloth,  |3. 
Purchasers  will  please  remit  with  order.  Ad¬ 
dress 

Q.  P.  INDEX,  Bangor,  Maine. 


JV£;W  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stamp  at  this  office. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalojjues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IS 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 


(H)LD  medal.  PAXIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breekfast  Cocoa. 

Wamntcd  absoiuteljf  pur* 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceu  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  baa  (Area 
timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  fur  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  la  dclicioua,  nouriahing, 
atrengthening,  eaaily  digeated,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  aa  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  firoeon  oTorywher*. 

f.  BASER  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Ham 


EVERY  WRITER  AND  READER  SHOULD  SEND 
50  CENTS  FOR 

Handy-Book  of  Synonymes 

OP  WORDS  IN  ORNKRAL  USB. 

35,000  WORDS. 


Address, 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Invaluable  to  all  letter-writers  and  those  who  desire  to 
express  themselves  correctly 


Addrew  X.  X.  FXLTOM,  Publiaher, 

2S  Bond  St,,  Ifetc  York. 
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ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


UR.  LAIS.  59  CaniiieSL.N.  T. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


0«»v^ 

*ua^sXna)^^ 


*vU^  owiw^V^UjO^ 


Send  for  Ciroulnr.  _ _ _ 

a__  MTABUSHKD  1840. 

IHPBOTED  riKLD,  aiBlRK,  OPSKe 
AHD  TOCBISm  SLAK8B8. 
SpecteciM  and  BTc-GlaMM.  Artiicial  Hamaa 
Igm.  H.  WALDSTBIN,  Optician,  41  Unioa 
•iquare,  M.  T.  Cataloitnea  mailed  br  encioains  aump- 
Higtet  awarda  from  all  tbe  World'a  BxhibTtiona. 


PBBCILH,  UOI.DBK8,  CASBH,  BTC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBEB  BOLDER,  contala- 
Ing  ink  for  reveral  daya’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  pockeL  Alwaya  ready  for  nee.  A  luxury  to  peraona 
who  care  to  preaerre  their  indlvldnality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-Liat.  Our  Goods  are  sold  by  flrst-claaa 
dealers. 

TO  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKBUYERS^ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

THK 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

in  nambeVa,  from  1888  to  1860,  inclanive,  in 
complete  order.  Abore  can  be  bound  in  anj 
style  aranted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  “ECLECTIC,” 

9S  Bomd  Afreet,  New’  York. 


Sermiona  by  tbe  most  Kmlnent  Clercyaaen 
Im  America  from  1826  to  1846. 

OOHPlUalMS 

40  Volumes  and  over  500  Authors. 


Eclectic  Magatine  AdwrtiuT, 


snxLiiro  azLYEK  coKMinrioH  sets,  etc. 


■ANIIBR6  IN  fILK  AND  GOLD,  68  EACH. 


American  National  Preacher. 


MO 


UCHURCH  FURNITURE. 


This  work  ia  nbw  ont  of  print  and  fire  eeta  are  for  aale. 

PRICE,  t40. 


Address 


E.  R.  PELTON. 

»S  B»nd  Street,  If.  T. 


8CBAP-BOOK  PICTCBBS.  lOr. ;  100  Tnuutftr 
nehtTM,  lOe.  •  SO  Om.  CAromo*,  SOe.  |  or  the  lot 
for  SAc.  Namt  tkU  mag<uiM.  H.  B.  DLaTToa,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.  _ 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertxeer. ' 


THE 

« 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 


VOLUME  XXII. 


This  magazine  draws  from  the  intellectual  resources  of  all  nations',  and  is  now 
recognized  as  the  most  successful  scientihc  periodical  in  the  world. 

Appealing  to  no  one  class,  it  is  patronized  by  intelligent  readers  of  every 
class  all  over  the  country.  It  is  widely  taken  by  the  cultivators  of  science  in  all 
branches,  and  by  physicians,  engineers,  scientific  farmers,  and  those  pursuing  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts.  Thoughtful  clergymen  find  it  indispensa¬ 
ble,  and  are  extensively  enumerated  among  its  subscribers.  Teachers,  finding 
its  discussions  of  the  scientific  principles  of  education  invaluable,  are  among  its 
most  liberal  supporters.  Tt  has  a  large  clientage  among  the  lawyers,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  honest  and  independent  student  of  politics  that  does  not  read  it. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  our  best  minds  are  getting  tired  of  the  shallow 
frivolities  of  sensational  literature,  and  demand  a  magazine  that  elevates  the 
standard  of  popular  reading  in  this  country.  Science  is  the  great  agency  of  im¬ 
provement  in  this  age,  private  and  public,  individual,  social,  professional,  and 
industrial.  In  its  irresistible  progress  it  touches  everywhere,  and  affects  every¬ 
body.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  and  modifies  its 
ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its 
advancement.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  of  thought  in  these  stirring  times,  when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will  find  that  they  can  only  keep  informed  by 
subscribing  for  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Terms  :  15  per  annum,  or  50  cents  a  number  ;  cloth  covers  for  the  volumes, 
50  cents  each. 

The  volumes  begin  with  May  and  November  of  each  year,  and  snbsciptions 
may  begin  at  any  time. 

A  club  of  five  will  be  supplied  for  $20  per  annum. 


Kew  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  I.  3.  &  5  Bond  St 
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BdtcUc  Magazine  AdverHeer. 


ONLY  $1.00  A  YEAR! 

FOR  T  HJE  1 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  TIMES 

LARGE  32  COLUMN  PAPER. 


l^All  about  Orange  Culture  in  Florida  and  the 
Culture  of  other  Tropical  JFruits,  Raising 
Early  Vegetables  and  the  Attractions 
offered  to  Settlers. 


'  *  Thb  Daily  Timbs  now  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  Florida  journalism,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  newsiest,  liTelieet,  brightest,  most  readable,  and  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  South.  Printing  the  full  despatches  of  the  Associated  Press,  its 
telegraphic  news  is  the  best  and  most  complete  obtainable  ;  it  has  a  lively  local  department ; 
its  State  and  outside  correspondence  is  unequalled ;  it  contains  tbe  latest  Markets,  and  the 
Local  Markets  corrected  by  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  ;  and  its  comments  upon  current 
events  are  quoted  with  respect  throughout  the  country.  It  is  far  ahead  of  anything  hitherto 
seen  in  this  section,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wants  a  live,  progressive, 
outspoken,  and  readable  newspaper. 

THE  WEEKLY  TIMES  contains  the  choicest  things  from  the  previous  six  issues  of  the 
Daily,  with  a  full  department  of  State  News,  and  Telegraphic  Despatches  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
world  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  Special  attention  is  given  to  matter  pertaining  to  the 
Farm,  Harden  and  Household  ;  and  its  Market  and  Weather  Reports  are  invaluable  to  tbe 
Merchant,  Planter,  and  Fruit-Grower. 

THE  WEEKLY  TlMEiS,  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  newspaper  for  the  family  circle  and  for 
the  business  man,  is  the  cheai>e8t  and  best  ever  offered  to  the  Florida  public. 

TEBMS  (in  advance):  One  Year,  |1  ;  Six  Months,  60  cents;  One  Month  on  trial,  10 
'  eents.  Specimen  copies  free  to  any  address. 

premiums. — To  each  subscriber  remitting  $1.50,  the  WEEKLY  TIMES  will  be  sent 
for  one  year,  together  with  a  copy  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Moore’s  Treatise  and  Hand-book  of  Orange 
Culture,  the  price  of  which  is  $1.  To  each  subscriber  remitting  $2  the  WEEKLY 
TIMES  will  be  sent  one  year  with  a  copy  of  Barbour's  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Work  on 
Florida,  the  price  of  which  is  $1.50.  To  any  one  sending  us  TEN  yearly  subscribers  we  will 
send  an  extra  copy  for  a  year. 

t3F*Remittances  should  be  made  by  Draft,  or  Post-Office  Order,  or  in  a  Registered  Letter. 
Address 

“FLORIDA  TIMES,”  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


TO  THE  GREA.T  PICTORIAL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF 

WIDE  AWAKE, 


Recdjf  early  in  November,  will  eontribuU  thete 
brilliant  American  and  Englieh  vritert. 

Mrt.  A.  D.  T.  WAitney,  “  ff.  n.,"  Mr».  Roee 
Terry  Cooke,  Eliat  McCormiek,  John  Oory- 
eli,  Rim  KingtUy.  Mrt.  Oragkn,  Oeorye 
Cary  Eggleet^,  FUiiobetk  Stuart  Pheipt, 
.  tCdvari  Everett  Hale,  Suean  CooHRge,  Ar- 
ff  thur  f/Uman,  Celia  Thornier,  Nora  Perry, 
J  Mrt.  Harriet  Beecher  Stove,  Fred.  A.  Oher, 
(4^  Mrt.  Hartwell-  Catherweoi,  Chrittina  Roe- 
M//  tetH,  A.  Mary  F.  RntAneon,  Philip  Bourke 
MartUm,  Margaret  Sidney,  Mrt.  Mulock- 
Craik,  Mary  E.  Wilkint,  br.  Felix  Otvald, 
Saraent,  Marion  Harland,  and  oth- 
trt.  ArtUtt  and  engravert  of  rank  will 
alto  make  the  number  notable. 

PARTIAL  PROSPECTUS  FOR  1883; 

I'WIDR  AWAKE  it  only  S2.S0  a  year!) 

%W  A  Regular  Broadtide  of  Sorial  Storiet : 

I.  BtTTTiRio  Cr0*tii  By  Mm.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
•athnrof  “  Faith  Oartney'c  Girlhood,”  etc.  A  short 
Serial. 

II.  Thi  SI1.TBR  CiTT.  By  Fred.  A.  Ober.  A  real¬ 
istic  romance  of  a  New  England  boy's  excitinj; 
search  f(>r  the  famoas  lost  city  In  Tacatan.  Nearly 
one  hundred  illastrationa  by  W.  Parker  Bodflsb, 
showini,'  marvellons  scnlptured  ruins  as  backgrounds 
to  the  dramatic  action. 

III.  A  UouBLB  Masoubradc.  By  Charles  R.  Tal¬ 
bot.  An  American  historical  novelette. 

IV.  Old  Caravan  Days.  By  Mrs.  Hartweil-Cath- 
erwood.  The  adventures  of  Bodaday  and  little  Aunt 
Corlnne  in  a  white-tented  wagon  on  the  great  West¬ 
ern  '‘pikes.”  86  illustrations  by  H.  P.  Share. 

V.  More  than  They  Bargained  roR.  A  Comedy. 
VL  Through  Spain  on  Donkeyback.  A  decide 
novelty ;  no  text,  five  pages  of  drawings  monthly 
instead. 

Odd  Studiet  of  “  Breen  Thingt  Brok¬ 
ing  A  Winter  Garden.  By  Amanda  B.  Har¬ 
ris.  Illustrated  from  microscopic  studies  by  E.  H. 
Garrett.  (3  papers.) 

"  ITAew  I  vat  a  Boy 
Old  School-Days.  By  Marnret  Lake.  Arousing 
reminiscences.  4  papers,  with  many  illustrations, 
tar  Of  Wild  Plaeet  and  Wild  Creatureo: 

I.  True  Stories.  By  David  Ker,  the  famous  trav¬ 
eller. 

II.  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Tropics.  By  Dr. 
Oswald. 

IIL  Wild  Horses,  and  Bears.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
tv  Indian  Yetterdayt  and  To-dayt: 

I.  Indian  Folk-Lore  Tales.  By  Bright  Eyes. 

II.  Indian  Trails  and  Camp-Fires.  By  Alice  C. 
Fletcher.  Her  remarkable  recent  experiences. 

III.  Stories  and  Legends  op  the  Aztecs.  By 
Mm.  Susan  Dunning  Power.  From  unpublished 
historic  records. 

A  Note  lyeeuwt  Idea :  The  John  Spicer 
Lrctures.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dias, 
tv  For  the  Boyt,  rtpoeially  t 

I.  Health  AND  Strength  Papers.  ByProf.  Sar- 

Jrnt.  of  the  Harvard  College  Gymnasium.  Practical 
lagrsmH. 

II.  Wood  Craft.  By  Capt.  Barker,  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  Guide  and  Maine  woods  trapper, 
tar  For  the  Birlt,  etpeeially: 

I.  Cookery  por  Beoinnkrs.  By  Marion  Harland. 
Monthly  Lessons  for  practice,  and  personal  letters  to 
the  young  cooks.  (Good,  too,  for  boys  who  camp  out.) 
II.  Anna  Maria's  Hodsekbeping.  By  The  Next 
Neighbor.  Spicy,  sensible  talks  for  to-be  mistresses. 
VW~  Bmporially  for  The  Whole  Family: 

I.  To-day.  By  Edwsrd  Everett  Hale,  the  “  political 
editor.”  Vivid,  vigorous  topics-of-the-tlme  papers. 
11.  Short  Dictionary  Stories.  By  Arthur  Gilman. 


ar  "An  the  World*t  a  Stage;’* 

I.  Pantomimes.  Novelties,  etc.  By  G.  B.  Bartlett. 

II.  Little  Plays  por  Little  Actors.  By  Minns 
Lovell,  daughter  of  the  well-known  English  play- 
writer. 

13^  For  Art  Amateurt : 

Decorative  Plaques.  By  George  F.  Barnes. 
tSr  The  Chautauqua  Reading  Union  Courte: 
Eight  series,  twelve  papers  each,  for  the  training  of 
the  brains  and  bands  of  the  young  folks. 

Full  Protpeetui  in  Nov.  WIRE  AWAKE. 
Music,  under  the  editorship  of  Louis  C.  Elson,  with 
songs  from  Prof.  J.  K.  nine,  George  L.  Osgood, 
and  others. 

Tangles,  under  the  management  of  F.  E.  Seville. 

Send  subscriptions,  applications  for  agencies,  etc.,  to 
D.  LOTHROP  h  CO.,  Publishersi  Boston,  Mass. 

BAB^XAND, 

The  only  Magazine  in  the  World  Expressly  for  Babies. 

Only  60  cents  a  year. 

No  ho-ne  where  a  baby  laughs  and  coos  can  be  com¬ 
plete  without  this  dainty  monthly,  edited  by  the  editors 
of  Wide  Awake.  During  the  next  year  it  will  be  more 
delightful  than  ever.  It  will  have  its  musical  jingles, 
and  Its  sweet  amusing  stories  of  tiny  men  and  women, 
and  its  large,  beautiful  pictures  as  heretofore,  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  same  large  tvpe,  and  on  the  same 
heavy  cream-tint  paper.  In  aauition.  Mr.  Barnes  is 
pre(>aring  a  novel  aeries  of  twelve  full-pue  pictures 
illusirating  “What  Black  Eyes  and  Bine  Eyes  saw  in 
Foreign  Lands.”  A  beautiful  picture  alphabet  will  run 
as  a  wee  serial  through  the  year.  Send  the  address  of 
your  baby  and  your  baby  fiiends,  and  specimen  copies 
will  be  sent  them. 

Onr  Little  Men  and  Women. 

For  Youngest  Readers  at  Home' and  at  School.  Only 

$1  a  year. 

The  little  men  and  women  just  beginning  to  read  for 
themselves  will  find  this  cbaroing  monthly  a  treasure- 
box  of  short-sentence  stories  and  poems  about  home 
pets  and  wild  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  Queer  ways  and 
plays  of  the  children  of  strange  lands.  It  Is  the  aim  of 
the  editor  to  give  entirely  true  ttoriee,  or  stories  based 
ou  facts.  _ 

THE  PANSY, 

An  Eight-Page  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Only 

75  cents  a  year. 

This  delightful  illustrated  paper,  edited  by  the  author 
of  the  “  Pansy  Books,"  is  equally  suited  to  week-day 
and  Sunday  reading.  A  serial  by  the  editor,  “  Pansy,” 
will  run  through  1H83— one  of  those  inimitable  stories 
that  take  hold  of  people,  making  one  laugh  and  ctj 
at  their  naturalness,  sure  to  win  new  friends  to  this 
popular  author,  and  to  stimulate  to  the  very  highest 
of  true,  sincere  living. 

”  D.  Lothrop  a  Co.'s  New  Books.— Nearly  aX)  orig¬ 
inal  illustrations,  hj  American  authors,  are  Include 
in  D.  Lothrop  A  (^.'s  Holiday  announcements.  8o 
liberal  an  expenditure  has  never  before  been  made  by 
one  Arm  in  a  single  year  for  Holiday  Books. 

“  The  books  of  the  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  A  Co.,  now  in 
preparation,  exceed  in  importance  and  attractiveness 
those  of  any  previous  season.  We  are  told  that  their 
pnblicatioDS  sell  at  sight.  We  know  of  one  family 
where  from  youngest  to  oldest  they  are  a  delight  and 
bond  of  sympathy.  Notwithstanding  a  million  and 
one  half  of  illustrated  books  were  issued  by  Messrs. 
D.  Lothrop  A  Co.,  Boston,  last  year,  they  received 
orders  late  In  the  season  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
volumes  which  could  not  be  filled. 7^  American 
Bookttiler. 


D.  LOTHROP  <&  CO.,  32  Franklin  St.  Boston. 
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EcUetic  Magamm  Advertumr, 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THS 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsiTe. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tdb  PablUher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hea  a  limited  number  of  bound  Tolumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1880  incInaiTO,  to  which  he  would  inrite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  librariea,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  Theee  volumee  are  of  the  same  general 
character  aa  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  oenturj,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  CycloiMedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  cr  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  thej  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  IIBRIRY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  riNGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  exprees,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  aistawM 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

iPie/ioE. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  noties,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  tor  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  net  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Pablisher, 

Bond  Street,  New  York* 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AMISTVO  rv  DUTtMCUUUBO  MBMMltS  OT  THB  KOVAL  COLLSGBS  OP  PHYSICtAMK 
AND  KUKCKOIIS,  LOWZKWf. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supemsion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMEKICA.N  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles.which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conlitions  having 
been  stricken  ou^  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diaeasea,  Accidenta,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc.  ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  eveiything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Core  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

f^The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Tutinumy  of  Mr$.  Brasset.) 

Of  ooane,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yacht,  we  hare  had  nnmeroua  eaaea  of  ilioeae 
inddental  to  hot  climates,  bat  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  wlien  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  baa  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Laakester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  sinply  iuvalaaUe.**— 
Mrs.  B&aasET,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam.” 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14  ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  russia,  $6.50. 

OPTIC'S  hy  subsoript'Ion. 

It  can  be  had  of  our  agents,  or  nhere  tee  have  no  agente  it  will  be  supplied  on  applieation  to 
the  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  FELTON  S  CO.,  Publishers, 

9a  Bottd  asrset,  Jfew  Tools. 
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A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.’* 

the  latest  edition  with  118,000 
JCtf  JL  Words,  (aouo  more  than  any 
other  Enslish  Dictionary.) 

U  Biographlcol  fMettonary  which 
it  contains  fcives  brief  facts  con* 
ceming  9700  noted  persons. 
rt(Bf  io  ninstrattons— 30110  in  num- 
A  ber,  (about  three  times  as  many 
as  found  in  any  other  Dict'ry.) 


Most  acceptable  to  Pastor,  Parent,  Teach¬ 
er,  Child,  l^eiid  I  for  Holiday,  Birthday,  Wed¬ 
ding,  or  any  other  occasion. 

It  la  the  best  praetical  Eng-llsh  Dictionary 


1  1  ■  ^  1  t  i  1  1  1 

if*lL  1 

'  I  ■  1 1 1 

NOT  ONLY  UNEQUALLED,  OUT  UNRIVALLED. 

MORB  than  one  niJNDRKD  STYLES  of  these  famous  Organs  are  now  regnlarly  mann- 
factnred,  from  the  smallest  slse  (Style  100)  with  snfflcient  power  and  compass  (SV  octaves),  and  BEST 
ttVALlTTy  for  popniar,  sacr^,  and  secular  mnsic  Kcnerally,  at  ONLY  $23  (net  cash  price),  np 
by  smsll  additions  In  price,  to  $9(K)  for  the  largest  sire  (Style  1800,  with  three  ntannals  and  full  pedals),  for  one  of 
whici  this  Company  had  the  honor  to  receive  an  order,  within  a  few  weeks,  for  the  personal  use  of  Dr.  FRANY 
LIS'i  T,  who  has  long  tested  the  MASON  A  HAMLIN  OROANH.  by  the  use  of  a  sm  tiler  sire. 

TO  R  FINER  DKAWlNG'ROnin  STYLES  are  not  merely  UNKtQU A LLED,  bnt  qitite  UN- 


WALI  UT,  ASH,  MAHOGANY,  and  EBONIZBU.  with  ONE.  TWO.  or  THREE  MANl’ALB,  FULL  PEDAL 
BASF,  etc.,  ete.,  at  net  prices,  from  $3f)0  to  $!t(tO  and  ii|> :  the  greatest  variety  being  from  $800  to  $400. 

P4  PVLAR  STYL^  FOR  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  DWELLINGS,  and  all  uses,  are 
in  gn  rt  varie^.  from  $88  up. 

THE  SUPKRIOHtTY  OF  THESE  ORGANS  IS  PROT'ED  BEYOND  QUESTION, 
Wth  fact  that  at  EV$:RY  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIRI- 
TICNS  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS  (at  Faria,  1867  l  Vienna,  1873*  Santiaco,  I87&I 
Fh  ladeipbla,  1876  t  Paris,  1878;  Milan,  1  n8 1  (,  they  have  been  found  worthy  of  the  HI  4111  ENT 
H4INORS.  No  oilier  American  Orsana  liaTe  been  found  equal  to  them  at  EVEN  ONE 
Bu«  b  cotnparlaon. 

Theae  Urnns  are  aold  for  Caah.  or  easy  payments.  A  N  EWf  ILLUSTRATED  Catalogue  (40  pages. 
4to)  ia  recently  issued,  describing  a  number  of  new  styles,  and  will  be  sent  free. 

THE  MUSON  &  HAMLIN"  ORGAN  AND  PHNO  CO.. 

154  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON. 

46  East  Fourteenth  Street,  NEW3YORK. 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

WEBSTER’S  i 


IKIDNEY-WORTl 


extmnu — LoruUm  i^%tarterly  Review, 

It  is  an  ever-present  and  reUable  school 
master  to  the  whole  family. — &  &  HtnUd. 

4.  A  C.  MERRIAM  $  COm  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 

a  m  m  Scrap  Pictures,  lOe. ;  100  Transfer  Pictures, 
1 11 1 1  10c. ;  5  Xmas  Cards,  10c. ;  Xmas  Mom,  10c. ; 
1 1 1 1 1  8  Birthday  Cards,  10c.:  18  Perforated  Mottoes, 
I O  V  10.  ;  5  Cnromos.  0x8,  10c. ;  8  011  Chromos, 
0  X  1.,  lOe. :  8  Engravings. Ox  18, 10c.;  4  Panel  Pictures, 
10c.;  all  for  7Dc.,  postpaid.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  BalU- 


AM/worniw..  E.1.KN0WLT0N.  Ann  Arbor,  llich.?- 


Tba  Uver  ia  olsanasd  cf  all  dlaeaae,  and  tba 
Bowels  aaove  frealy  and  haalUi hilly. 

tPTt  Aeta  at  tha  mme  tima  on  Iha  KUmTB,  ^ 
T.wrwn  AVm  nnwwTJl  SOLD  ky  BKievISTa. 

'  tl.  UOFlOwDBT.  DryaaabasantbymalL  | 
WELLS,  RICHABDSOX  A  OO.,  Barllngton.Tt.  (iT) 


KIDNEY-WORT 


UARIi  COIRH  WAKTKD.— Bend  lie.  for  Cstalonie. 
-la  showing  prices  paid.  B.  F.  Oamm,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

URESIDBNT8.  Bet  of  81,  a ci^  Portrait  of  each 
A  President,  18  c.  D.  A.  K.  Andki's.  Rockford,  III. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 

o  POOL’S  SIGNAL  SERVICE  BAROMETER 

OR  STORM  CLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 

■WIIjIj  T1BX.I.  ■X’O'Cri 

It  wtn  detect  and  indicate  correctly  any  change  in  the  weather  1]  to  48  hoora 
in  adrance.  It  will  tell  what  kind  of  etonu  ia  approaching,  and  from  what  di- 
rectioD— invaliutble  to  navlsaton.  Farmers  can  plan  their  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  ita  predictiona.  Bayes  SB  times  Its  cost  in  a  single  season. 
Has  an  accntate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  ia  worth  the  price  of  the 
oombinatioa.  This  great  tVEATHEK  INDICATBK  is  endorsed  by  the 

most  eminent  Physicians,  Professors  DEBT  III  TIIC  Ilf  ADI  Itl 

and  Scientific  men  of  the  day  to  be  the  DCO  I  IN  I IIC  nUNLIIl 

The  Thermometer  and  Barometer  are  put  in  a  nicely  finished  walnut  frame, 
with  silver  plated  trimmings,  etc.,  making  it  a  beautiful  as  well  as  naefnl  orna¬ 
ment.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  dtlivered  fn«,  to  your  place,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  on  receipt  of  SI,  or  six  for  H4.  ARcntS  are  making  from  $5  to  $'20  daily 
selling  them.  A  (rial  spill  coimncs  you.  Order  at  once.  It  Bells  At  BICHT I 
Just  the  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  merchants,  etc.  Inralnable  to  everybody. 
D.  8.  Postage  Stamps  taken  if  in  good  order,  but  money  preferred.  AfCCBts 
wanteA  eyerywbere.  Bond  for  circular  and  terms.  Address  all  orders  to 
OB  WECSBTHERM0.1IETER  WORKB,(AaiVer(  aUMUkmaUtiftk*  kind  in 
the  World)  OmwtKm.  OswCgfO  O*.,  N.T. 

W«  fvtee  IB  IhB  Hajop,  PWbbmt.  CbbrIj  Ckrk,  nvsl  •b4  BwaMd  KrMbmI  MmH,  «r  mj  BMiaM  Immb  ta 


WrttepmmF  /^*Bl  Cemmtf  md  ptaimlpt  mmd  wmit  If  g 


•*,  Jtm  JWk,  BT  mgiattred 


This  will  make  a  Beautiful  and  Very  Useful  Preaenta  ^ 

READ  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  BAY  ABOUT  IT. 

]  Mad  FsbI^  Bbtbmibe  WBrkiM  v^m  bm  tbal  cobib  imibbb  bo T t  btbit  ttao. 

Capt.  Crab.  B.  RoatAg.  ‘*T«iii(bl,**8Ba  AoRBlBaB. 

BwOMBlpr  IBBilVBd  lo  BtdBt,  Bo4  BOBI  BBT  e*l  tkB  lottnUOtOB  flTBB  psmet  BBftmMlBO  ia  BTBfT  TMOirt 
It  Ib  oboUj  aud«  ao4  vBodBffklW  aka^  al  two  daUara,  Oob.  B.  Pabboob,  M.  C.  E.  &.  OEbb.  Detratt,  MMi: 

PbbI'b  Raramatfr  kaa  bIibo^  bbvbA  mm  mmmt  %imm  tii  bbbI,  ka  CattBUiaR  IlM  oaotbcr;  It  ia  a  vaodarful  aariaaity 
mA  varkB tB  BBteetlao.  F.  J.  Bobortbor,  MilwaokaB,  Wifc 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLEAH  nUTATIONN.  None  genuine 
wlthont  onr  Trade  Mark,  and  Stenatnre  of  J.  A  Pool,  on  back  of  Instrament, 

Ivery  Instrament  worronted  ferfeei  and  MeUabIs.  Slse,  SU  Inebes  long,  SUwlde. 
If  not  setlBilcd  oo  roeclving  the  instrument,  return  it  at  once  and  we  will  rsftma  yosr 
money,  rieass  state  where  you  sew  our  edvertleemeaL  ‘ 


ti  nnn 

iBI  1 1 II II  Can  be  made  at  borne  by  any  active 
RryiwWW  man  or  woman,  boy  or  pri. 

Ton  will  not  be  oblig^  lo  leave  your  own  town,  or  be 
away  from  home  over  night.  Any  one  can  conduct  the 
busmeae.  It  reqnlree  no  capital. 

We  will  start  you  with  an  Outfit  worth 

$4nB9  roSEt 

If  yon  are  employed  during  the  day,  yon  can  make  from 
$1  to  $.3  during  an  evening,  home  of  our  agents  report 
a  profit  of  $dS  in  a  single  dav.  Write  at  once  for  foil 
particnlars  to 

E.  O.  BIDKOVT  A  CO., 

_  _  _ 10  Barclay  8t..  N.  Y. 

RUPTURE 

Cored  without  aaoperetionrartheinlnry  trusses  Inflict 
Ivbr. J. A.  bHBKM AN’  methncLOflloettl Broadway, 
New  York.  His  book,  with  Photarraiddc  likenew'es  of 
bed csees be'ore  ndeftercure  roauiMl for lu cento. 

— Dr.  ‘  berman  will  be  at  his  branch  office,  corner 
of 4th  and  MerkH  -ts,.  ht  Loui%  Vo.,  during  t.e 
mcotne  oi  November  and  December.  MBl  _ 

■  M  a  a  w  Can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Ont- 
H|I|.M|P  fit  worth  BIO  free.  Address 

RutN  I  o 


YEAR 


m  NEW  MONTHLY. 


CENTS  PER  COPY. 

I  PER  ANNUM 


41.70 


AGENTS! 

FTPS 


RM  A  Eendtac  LstadM  Phy»> 
■  ■■■■Id  Iciu  sMtabltehrs  an 
OflIceiN  NewTork 

I  for  tke  Care  af 

I  I  I  d  ePILEPTIC  FITS. 

HB  El  El  tiromAmJonmalof Medicine. 

Dr.  Abe  llMsrol*  <Uls  of  LodAod),  who  bmAss  ■  sps^ 
slslty  of  Spllopsf,  hsB  wtUiool  tfo«bt  trssfd  Md  corod 
Boro  esses  thsn  soy  other  llTiiit  ohysIclM.  Bis  success 
hss  simply  besD  sstonUhlnfc:  ws  nstro  bserd  of  essss  of 
orsr  M  Tssrs*  stsndlng  soccsssDilly  etirsd  him.  Bs 
hss  psblUhed  s  work  or  this  dtsoRSO«  which  be  ssDds 
with  R  Isrfo  bottle  of  hie  wonderfol  c«re  free  to  any  saf- 
fbrer  who  may  send  their  eapreee  Md  F.  Ou  Aikbreee 
odrlMRRjoRewlehliifRcareteRddreee  _  _ 

%  nr.  AB.  MBSSkOLl,  Mo.  M  AebR  tt,  Btw  York. 


With  Jancart,  1883,  and  under  the  title  of 

THE  MODERN  AGE, 

we  shall  commence  the  publication  of  a  New 
Periodical,  to  present  each  month  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  form  over  sixty  large  fages  of  the 

BEST  FICTION,  NEW  SCIENCE, 
LEADING  THOUGHT,  ESSAYS, 

REMINISCENCES,  POETRY, 

TRAVEL,  AND  REVIEWS, 

to  be  found  in  current  Foreign  Literature,  together 
with  original  book  notices  and  general  comment 
To  be  had  of  all  Netetdealert,  or  postpaid  from 
the  Puhlishtrt,  on  receipt  of  \b  cents  in  stamps. 

Dealers  supplied  by  the  News  Companies 
or  from  the  Publishers  direct. 

The  Modem  Age  Publishing  Co., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y 
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TE5STABLII  COMPOUND. 


A  Bare  Care  ftr  mil  FEJIAliK  WEAK* 

MESHES,  ladaAlac  Laacarrhaa,  Ir- 
recalar  maA  Palafal  MeaatTaatiaB, 
laflanaiatloa  aaA  Ulcenulaa  ef 
the  Woath,  FlaeAiac,  PRO¬ 
LAPSUS  UTERI,  Are. 

9n««auit  to  the  Uate,  oAcacton*  and  iamodlato 
lalUeflect.  It  h  a  gnat  help  ia  prrenanc;,  and  ra- 
Uaraa  p-in  darinf  labor  and  at  rrgalar  perloda. 
nn^iam  rsi  it  axd  ratst  kiu  it  fuxlt. 

^PFoa  AIX.  WBAKman  of  the  generatlTe  organa 
of  aithrr  ae>,  it  ia  aaoond  to  no  Wfdy  that  has  ever 
been  before  tha  pabUe  i  and  for  all  diaraecs  of  the 
Kmaara  it  la  the  Ormtmt  tttmtmlt  <a  Os  RTorM, 
or  KIDNET  CO.nPLAIMTS  af  Either  Sex 
FtaA  Great  Relief  la  Ita  Uae. 

rTOIA  E.  PIMEXAM’S  BUMB  PrSIPIEB 
will  eradirate  ererr  reetlM  of  Humors  from  the 
Rood,  at  tbs  mine  uine  wmglTe  tone  and  rtmgth  to 
tbsayttma.  Asmarrelloasin  results ae  the  Coamwind 

tVBoth  the  Oatapaand  and  Blood  Parlller  are  pre¬ 
pared  at  Ol  and  tK  Western  Arenaa,  Lynn,  Haasu 
rrioe  of  etther,  tt.  Six  hottka  for  ft  TheCoaponad 
B  aent  by  mail  in  the  form  of  pills,  or  of  loaenges,  on 
receipt  of  peloe,  R  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkhaai 
freely  answers  all  letteia  of  Inqnirys  Knclose  >  cent 
■tamp.  Bend  for  pamphlet.  JbaHoa  this  Atper. 

IW*Ltiiu  U.  PtitKBAa*s  Lima  Pma  ears  Cnnstlpa- 
tion.  BUlousnem  and  Torpidity  of  the  Liver.  K  cents. 

_ Jg-Seiahy  all  Pre|[Biata.^B  (i) 

I  nnO  laoAct.  etampe  to  C.  TOLLS KK,  Jr., 
IkI|\  Krnoklys,  S.  T.,  for  a  new  net  elegant 
111  UO  ^'hroo'O  Cards  and  CaiaJofiue  of  Latest  I>e- 
rtgne  for  Kail  and  Winter. 


TX  best  thing  known 

WASmG^BLEACHING 

II  HARO  OR  lOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BATES  LABOR.  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ* 
IMOLT,  and  giyea  uniyeraal  aatlafactioa. 
Mo  tamily,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  bf  all  Orooers.  BEWAREof  iniitationa 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PKARLIME  is  tha 
OXLT  BAPB  laborsaTing  eomponnd,  and 
always  bears  the  abore  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMr^S  PTLR,  KEtT  TORK. 


RR  A  A  ft  ■%  Send  one.  two,  three  nr  Ore 

|w  A  bM  1 1  BV  dollars  for  a  retail  box.  by  ex 

I  ■  CM  Iw  1 1  W  press,  of  the  best  candles  in 

Mw  I  w  MC  I  the  World,  put  up  In  handanme 

boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Bui 
able  for  Presents.  Try  it  once. 


Addreat :  C.  P.  GUNTHBM,  CamfeetlaBer) 
78  Hadlaoa  8t.,  Claieaca. 


PARKER’S 

GINGER  TONIC 

Tberegulating  action  of 
diis  delictous  *1  onic  upon 
^  (figesti  ve  apparatus  and 
ns  rap.d  afaaorplU>n  into  tho 
^’Innd  give  it  a  wonderful 
lurative  power.  It  ttimn- 
every  organ  to  health¬ 
ful  activi^,  expels  all  hu¬ 
man  and  invigorates  every 
fibre,  without  intoxicating. 
There  is  positively  no  medt- 
sss  A  emo  so  ^icient  in  curing 

Dft  DV CD  C  dyspepsia,  headache,  rheu- 
■  llllIsLII  t#  matnm  and  disorders  arb- 
UAIR  Dll  C&M  '"f  diminished  vitaL 
nHin  DHLOftlil,  ity.  If  yon  are  sunering 
The  bett,  cleanest  and  from  had  cough,  overworit, 
mosteconomicathairdres-  oranyd^m  I>^er-sCin- 
.ing.K^raUstoj«m.e 

youthful  color  and  beauty  (trength  restorer  you  can 
to  gray  or  faded  hair,  uae  Hiscox  Ct  Cr>.,  N.Y. 

m^Aftl.stmslswIew.ilrlm  Imf.mvlsf  ^Tlwftl  slsa 
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KCLECTIC  MA(iAZINE 

OF 

KOUEUiN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
1882— Thirty -eighth  Year. 


rpllE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  reprotluces  from  foreign  pt'riodicals  all  those  articles 
L  which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  U»  American  reatlers. 
Its  Held  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  lieviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals.  Its 
plan  includes  SCIKNCK  (to  which  much  space  will  l»e  given),  KHSAY'S,  ItKVIKWS, 
ItlOGUAPIllCAL  SKKTCHKN,  HISTOKIC’AL  PAI'KUS,  TICAVKLS, 
1‘OKTKY,  NOVELS,  and  SHOICT  STOKIES.  The  jiolicy  of  giving  some  two 
liundreti  more  ptiges  of  reading  matter  during  the  year  instead  of  a  monthly  illustnttion,  hav¬ 
ing  l>een  found  to  Ite  acceptable  to  our  readers,  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  Each  of  the. 
two  volumes,  however,  during  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENTiK.WINO, 
which  will  l>e  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  any  that  have  ever  ap|>earcd  in  the  Magazine. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are  made, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them  : 


PERIODICAU 

(Jt’ARTKKI.Y  KkVIKW. 

HKiTtsif  Ql’.xkterly  Ukview. 
EdINHI'ROM  Hr\  irw 
\Vii:sT.wiNKTER  Review 

(■<>NTK.MPORARV  REVIEW 
Foktmohtly  Review 
The  Nineteenth  Century 
Pouui.AR  Science  Review 
Bi.ack wood’s  Magazine. 
CoRMiiLL  Magazine 
.Mu.millan'8  Magazine. 
Fraser's  Magazine. 

New  (Quarterly  Magazine. 
Temi'i.e  Bar. 

Belgravia. 

(tood  Wori>s. 

Iaindon  Society. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  Si'ectator,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTHOBS 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley 
Professor  Tyndall 
Ri(  hard  A.  Phikiou.  B  A. 

,1.  Norman  Loi  eyek,  F.R.S. 

Dr  W.  B.  Carfkntek. 

E.  B.  Tylor. 

Professor  Max  Muller 
Professor  Owen. 

Maithew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trolloue. 

William  Black. 

Mrs.  Olithant. 

TURGif.NIEKK. 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Knglinh  peruxtieaU  are  thf  great  etorehvnae  from  which  tire  drnini  many  of  the  best 
•lud  vtost  po/tular  books  of  the  time.  The  Eclectic  reprints  this  material  frtsk  from  the  authors’ 
hands,  and  at  a  price  far  lower  thttn  it  costs  in  book  form. 

PREMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  subscrih<-r  to  the  ECLECTIC.',  whether  new  or  olil,  remitting  fr)  directly  to  this 
oftice.  will  receive,  in  atidition  to  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  lieautiful  steel 
Kngraving  of 

MARGUERITE/' 

This  subject  has  been  engraved  for  us  by  the  s;mK‘  artist  who  engraved  the  small  plate  of 
■■  Marguerite. "  so  much  admin-d,  in  our  January  niimlNT  of  last  year.  Size  of  engraved  sur 
face  is  13  X  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  altout  15  x  10  inche.s.  The  price  of  this  engraving  in  the  art 
Stores  is  $.5,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscrilKTS  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TKRMS Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  f 5  ;  five  copies,  $20;  Trial 
subscription  for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  atldress,  $8. 
Postage  free  to  all  subscribtrs. 

E.  R,  PELTONf  Publisher f  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 
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(BREAKFAST) 


“By  a  thorough  know\«dge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  o[>erations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’ 
i  —TJkr  Civil  Servite  Gazette. 

Sold  only  in  tins,  and  Ib.,  labelled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 

LONDON.  ENG. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Fram¬ 
ing,  or  for  Illnstration. 

\ 

OVWL  LUT  XMCLUDU 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  States¬ 
men,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pietnres, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

COMPRISmO  OVER  300  SVHJECTS. 

Beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeare<l  in  ilir 
Kclectic  Magazine  during  imuA  vearv,  and  embrii,ii,ij 
portrait*  qf  tiearlff  every  ditlinguxthul  vuin  of  tht  iui,i 
and  pretent  centwy. 

Tbe  engTsvingK  are  printed  on  fine  |tai>er,  lOzlS  iii<  Ikt. 
and  are  aent  by  mail  or  expreae,  prepaid,  on  re<ei|.  <•( 
price.  We  famieh  neat  cloth  raeea  or  portfolio*,  holdiiij; 
from  ten  to  ftfty  engravinge. 


EnQiaivingn  tO  eta.  each,  or  $7. BO  per  lOC. 
Portfolios,  BO  cents  each. 

Portfolio  and  IB  engravings,  -  -  RO 

“  “  2B  “  -  -  2  26 

“BO  “  .  .  4  OO 

Catalopuea  tent  to  etny  addrre*.  Send  pontai;* 
(tamp  fur  ('alalogae. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  \ork. 


Chapter  I.  The  Froflt  of  Orange  Growing. 

“  IL  Of  tbe  Several  Methods  of  PlMitlng  Orange 
Orove*. 

•*  ni.  The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bodded. 

“  IV.  Grove*  from  Transplanted  Sour  Stomps. 

**  V.  Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

“  VI.  Madding. 

“  VII.  On  sel^ting  a  Ixication  for  an  Orange 
Grove, 

“  YIII.  The  Advantages  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 
“  IX.  *■  Tbe  Fmet  Line  ”  and  “  Tbe  Orange  Belt.  “ 
“  X.  The  BfTect  of  Froat  on  Plants. 

“  XI.  Transplanting. 

**  XII.  Tbe  Distance  Apart. 

"  Xni.  OnItivatioD. 

**  XIV.  Thorough  CultlTation. 

“  XV.  Pmning. 


For  eaU  by  all  Bookeellert,  or  wiU  be  tent  by  mail  by  the  PubUthert.  Price,  $  1 . 

E.  R.  PELTON  CO.,  Pablishcrs,  So  Hood  Street,  New  Tork. 


OF 

ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  BT  BET.  T.  W.  BOOBE. 

This  is  recognized  as  the  beet  and  moct  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 
!  Mr.  Bishop,  Preaident  of  the  Fruit  BBowers'  Aaaociation  of  Flonda.  and  owner  of  three  of  tne  finest  groves  in  tin- 
State,  says:  “  It  contains  all  the  Information  neceasary  for  succsss.’'  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jacksonville,  who  is  im 
!  proving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  Slate,  says  :  **  The  book,  if  I  could  have  bad  it  one  year  ago,  would 
j  Wave  saved  me  IIOOU.’’  _ 

COIMTKNTW. 


I  Chapter  XVI.  Fertilizing. 

••  XVII.  Species,  Varietiee,  etc. 

*•  XVIII.  The  I.emon  and  Lime. 

“  XIX.  The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Orsnes 
Tree- Tbe  Natural  Enemies  of  such  In¬ 
sects,  and  the  Krniedi(*s  to  be  .Xpplieii 

"  XX.  Diseases  to  which  tbe  Orange  Tree  and 

Emit  are  Liable,  and  their  Kemedn-s. 

“  XXI.  Rust  OO  tbe  Orauge. 

“  XXII.  Gathering,  Parking,  and  Shipping  tl.e 

Orange. 

“  XXIII.  Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  tli* 
Urai^  Tree*. 

"  XXIV.  Oils,  nrfumes.  Extracts,  etc.,  from  tbe 
Citrus. 

“  XXV.  Conclusion. 


KC'LliC’I’lC  j\IA(iAZlNE 


FOUEKJN  LITKliATUUE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
1882— Thirty-eighth  Year. 


ri'MlK  K(’LK(TI(;  MA(;AZ1NK  n'pnKliurs  from  fon-igii  {M  rHMlicals  all  thosi*  articles 
I,  which,  for  any  reason,  arc  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  to  American  readers 
ll<  tlehl  of  selection  einhra«»s  all  the  leading  Foreign  Ueviews,  Magazines,  and  .lonrnals.  Its 
plan  inchides  Sl’IKNt'IO  (to  which  natch  space  will  In- given),  lOSSAYS,  KKVIKWiS, 

itiocntAPiiK'AL  skf:t<’iii:s,  iiistohicai.  i»ai*i:hs,  tijavels, 

NOYKI.S,  and  SHORT  STORIES.  The  intlicy  of  giving  some  two 
liimdn-d  more  pages  of  reading  matter  during  the  year  instetid  of  a  monthly  illustration,  hav 
ing  Iteen  found  to  Ite  acceptable  to  our  n*aders,  will  lie  continued  in  the  future.  Kach  of  the 
two  volumes,  however,  iliiring  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEI.  ENORAYINll, 
which  will  1m‘  fully  up  to  the  statalanl  of  any  that  have  ever  apiMared  in  the  Magazine. 

'I’lie  following  lists  <-oiiiprise  the  principal  jteritHiieals  from  which  selections  an;  made, 
and  th«  names  of  .sotm  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them  : 


PERIODICALS. 

t^l'AKTKKI.Y  HkMKW. 

Hkitish  t^c autkki.y  Kkvikw. 
KniNHt’Uliii  Uk.mkw. 
Wkstminstkk  Ukvik.w. 

I'oNTKMPoUAKY  Uk\  IKW 
KoilTNmilTl.Y  IIkvikw 

Tiik  NTnktkk.mii  Chnti  uv. 
I’oi’i  i.AU  S  iKN«  K  Kkvikw. 
Ht.  ACkW  <H)l>  S  ,M  AO  AZtNK. 
COKMIII.I.  MaoAZINK. 

M  vcmii.i.an’s  Maoa/.ink. 
FkV.SKK's  .MvOAZtNK. 

NkW  CillAKTKKI.Y  MaC.AZINE. 
Tkmci.k  Hak. 

Kki-ouavia. 

(o>O0  WoKIIS. 

Lommin  Socikty. 

S.ATi’un.vY  Kkvikw. 

Tiik  Sckctatok,  ktc,,  ktc. 


AUTHORS 

Kkhit  IIon.  W.  E.  (Ji.adstonk. 
.Vl.KKKO  TkNNYSO.N. 

I’KOKKSSOK  llt'XI.KY. 

1’rokkssor  Tyndaki,. 

Kl(  HAKH  A.  Fium  tok.  K  a. 

.1.  Nouman  I,o«  kyku,  F  K.S. 
I)k.  W.  B.  C'aki'kxtkk. 

B.  Tyi.ok. 

I’KOKKSSOK  Max  Mii-i.kk. 

I’KOKKSSOK  OWKN. 

Mattiikw  Au.NOI.I). 

Kowako  a.  Frkkman,  D.C.L. 
.Iamk.s  Anthony  Frocue. 
Thomas  Hijohk.s. 

.Vnthony  Tkoi.lope. 

WlM.IAM  Bi.ACK. 

Mrs.  Oi.iphant. 

TfROflNIKKP. 

-Miss  Thai  kkray,  ktc.,  etc. 


The  KmjlijJi  jieruf/ifiiltt  are  ihf  >(rtat  Mtonhouef  from  trhirh  are  tinnrn  uiniiy  of  the  beet 
mill  moet  teifinbir  hooke  of  the  time.  The  KeteHic  reprinte  thin  moU  rial  fn  eh  from  the  authara 
hitmU,  and  at  a  priee  far  barer  than  it  roHe  in  book  form. 

PREMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  subs4TilH-r  to  the  E(’LE('TI(\  whether  new  or  ohl.  remitting  ilirectly  to  this 
olllee.  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  Et’LECTlC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  steel 
Kiigraving  of 

“  MARGUERITE.” 

This  subj(‘ct  has  Imtii  engravisl  for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  cngraviHl  the  siuidl  jvlate  of 
‘  Marguerite,"  .so  much  adinirevl,  in  our  January  number  of  last  year.  Size  of  engravial  .sur¬ 
face  is  12  X  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  alsiut  15  x  10  iiu-hes.  The  prii’e  of  this  engraving  in  the  art 
stores  is  $.5,  and  it  w  ill  In,;  si-nt  free  to  all  subscribers  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TERMS; — Singh-  tropics,  4.5  cents;  one  eop}-,  one  year,  |t5  ;  five  copie.s,  f20  ;  Tri.il 
sul)seription  for  three  months,  f  1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  |l8. 
l\>»tiuj€  free  to  eM  eubttcriber*. 

E.  Jt.  PETjTOX,  Pubtiaher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


■  nrrn  ktks  •rennet"  i  hit  niftn  ■  irt»n  nr  i  irtn  i  •»'.vwi’o  terrr  iMOf  int'  ifa-\  v  m  ori  r  ■  ott'uii  ■ 
CNPIJKOIIASED  PRE>ElllKE5t'R,  which  enl«l)li8bo8  them  aa  nneqnalled  in 
TONE.  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABILITY. 
WarerooiBM  1I3  Pint  Avenue,  »w  lork:  ‘i04  k  306  Bnllluiore  At.,  Baltimore. 


GRATEFUL  —  COMFORTING. 


(BREAKFAST) 


“  liy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  hy  a  careful  application  of 
the  tine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Kpps  has  |>rovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-tlavored  beverage  which  tnay  save 
us  inaiiy  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  b}’  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  ^ip  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  lloat- 
iiig  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  pro^mrly  nourished  frame.” 

Civil  Sei-vice  Ciautle. 

Sold  only  in  tins,  aqd  lb.,  labelled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 

HOM(£OPATHIC  CHiiMISTS, 

LONDON.  ENG. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Fram¬ 
ing,  or  for  Illustration. 
ui;b  list  im'll'oxs 

Historians,  IVuds,  Artists,  Warrhtrs,  State'.- 
uieii,  ilistorie.  and  Ideal  Pietiires, 

Ele.,  Ete.,  Ete. 

COMP  nisi  SG  OVEK  300  SVIIJKCTS. 

Beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appean-d  in  il.. 
Eelerlic  Maga/.iiiu  during  iiast  years,  and 
purti-aitu  ol  nearly  fttry  dutiuguieliftl  tnun  vf  the  //■  I 
anti  preeeiU  century. 

The  engravings  are  printed  f>n  ane)i«|M'r,  lO.xIS  iiielu 
and  are  sent  by  mail  or  exprew,  prejiaid,  on  n-eeipl  of 
price.  We  fiiniinh  m'at  cloth  cases  or  j)onrolios,  holdiu.; 
from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Engmvings  10  eta.  encli,  or  S7.BO  |>*»r  10< '. 
Portfolios,  BO  cents  e»ch. 

Portfolio  and  18  engrevinge,  -  -  $1  !'<<' 

“28  ••  .  _  2  ii:, 

“  “80  “  .  .  4  0'> 

PtifalitgaeM  eent  to  anff  Oiltlrree,  Semt  post.vi  • 
stamp  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  Btw  \orL 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 


This  is  recognised  aa  the  best  and  most  prarliea)  guide  to  ttraiig<-  Cnllnre  that  baa  yet  apiteart-d  in  this  eotintr) 
Mr.  Bishop,  Pn-sideiil  of  the  Kmit  Mrowers  Asaaeiatiuu  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  tiie  finest  grovi-u  in  tie 
Bute,  says;  “  It  uunUins  all  the  information  no<-essary  for  aiireess."  .Mr.  Un-enleaf,  of  Jai'ksoiivlllv,  who  is  iin 
proving  one  of  the  largeot  wild  groves  in  the  Sute,  says  :  “The  Issik,  if  1  could  have  had  it  oue  year  ago,  would 
have  aaved  me  filtuu."  _ _ 

C’OIVT'PIlN'^rsd. 


Chapter  I.  The  IToflt  of  Orange  (.row  ing. 

“  IL  Of  the  Several  Methods  of  IManting  Orange 
t;  roves. 

•*  ni.  The  Wild  Orange  tirove  Buddi-d. 

“  IV.  Oroves  from  Transplmit»l  Sour  Kinmps. 

*•  V.  llanting  the  Orange  Seeil. 

*•  VI.  Budding. 

“  VIL  On  Selecting  a  Lix-ation  for  an  Orange 
(Jrove. 

*•  VIII.  Tlie  Advantag**s of  Ibirlial  Kon-st  Shelfor. 
“  IX.  “Tlie  Kroal  bine ”  ami  “The Orange  Bell.” 
“  X.  The  Kff»-ct  of  Frost  on  I’lanls. 

“  \I.  Transplanting 
••  XII.  The  Distance  Apart. 

“XIII.  t'ultivatioii. 

“XIV.  Ttiorough  C'ulUvaUon. 

“  XV.  Fniuing. 


Cha)iter  XVI.  Fertilir.ing. 

••  XVII.  SjM-cies,  Varictiea,  etc. 

“  XVIII.  The  Lemon  and  bime. 

“  XIX.  The  Insecta  Dainagiiig  to  the  Orangi 

Tree— The  Natural  KiM-mics  of  siieli  In 
sects,  and  the  |{eniedii‘s  to  lie  Applied 

“  XX.  Diis-asea  to  which  the  Orange  Tn-c  anil 
Fruit  are  liatile,  aud  tlirir  Remedies. 

“  XXI.  Itust  on  the  Orauge. 

“  XXib  Uatbering,  racking,  and  Shipping  the 

Orange. 

“  XXI II.  Cropa  that  may  be  ttruwn  AiiHuig  tlir 
Orange  Tre<-a. 

“  XXIV.  Oils,  Perfumes,  Extrarts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrus. 

“  XXV.  Conclusion. 


For  $ale  by  all  Book»eUer$,  or  tciU  be  »ent  by  mail  by  the  Pnblu/u  ra.  l*rice,  }{( 1 . 

E.  U.  PELTON  A:  CO.,  PubUshent,  2.'>  Slreet,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  MACAZINE 


FOKEKJN  LITERATURE,  S(UENCE,  AM)  ART. 

1 8 82— Thirty-eighth  Y ear. 

rpIlE  ECLECTIC  .MAGAZINE  rf|)r<Ml»ics  from  foreign  iMri<Klieals  all  those  articles 
L  which,  for  any  reason,  arti. likely  to  jtrove  interi-stiug  or  vahiahle  to  Anieriean  readers. 
Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  Reviews,  Magazine.H,  and  Journals,  its 
|)lan  includes  SCIKNCK  (to  which  much  .space  will  l»e  given).  KSSAVS,  KIOV I  l<2\VS, 
HIO<;i{AI»HICAI.  SKI-yrCHKS,  msTOKICAL  i»ai»i:ks,  tkavkls, 
POiyntY,  NOVKI^S,  an<l  SHORT  STORIES.  The  i>olicy  of  giving  .some  two 
liundn  tl  more  jMtges  of  ri'ading  matter  during  the  year  instead  of  a  monthly  illusinilion,  hav¬ 
ing  iH-en  found  l<»  Ik;  ac.ceplahle  l(»  our  readers,  will  Ik;  continued  in  the  future.  Eiw  h  of  the 
two  volumes,  Imwever,  during  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVING, 
whi<-h  will  Ik-  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  any  that  have  ever  ap|)eared  in  the  Magazine. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  prim  ipal  |K-ri<Miicals  from  which  selections  are  made, 
and  the  names  of  warn  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them; 


PERIODICALS. 
Qd.^rtkki.y  Rkvikw. 

RKITIKH  tiUARTKRI.V  UkVIKW. 
Eoinhuroii  Rkvikw. 
Wkstminstkr  Rkvikw. 

(  '« INTKM  I'ORA  R  V  RkV  I KVV 
FoRTNimiTKY  Rkvikw 
The  Ninktkknth  Cknti'ky. 
I’oi'iii.AR  Science  Rkvikw. 
Bi.\ckwim>i>'s  Mauazink. 
CoRMiiKL  .Mauazink. 
Macviii.i.an’h  Mauazinf:. 
Fraskr’s  Mauazink. 

New  Quartkri.y  .M.agazine 
Tkmim.k  Har. 

BKUiRAVIA. 

(JiMin  Words. 

I.ONININ  SiH  IKTY. 

Sathuday  Review. 

Thk  Sckctator,  ktc..  etc. 


AUTHORS. 

Riuiit  Hon.  W.  E.  Gi.adstone. 
A1.KRKI)  Tknn  vson. 

Frokkssor  llrxi.KY 
I’rokkssor  'I'yndam. 

Rit  HARD  A.  Pkoi'ioi:  BA. 

J.  Norman  Lockvkr.  F.R.S 
ItR.  W.  B.  (’.MU’KN'IKR. 

E.  B.  Tyi.or. 

1’rokks.sor  Max  .Mi  i.i.kr 
l*ROH;sSOR  OWKN. 

MaITIIKW  .\llNOI.D. 

Edward  A.  Frkkman,  Dt’.L 
J  A.MKS  An  IIIONY  FroI.'DK. 
'ITiomas  llnuiKS. 

Anthony  'I'roi.i.oi'e 
Wn.i.iAM  Bi.ack. 

Mrs.  Oi.ii'hant. 

TiruLnikkk. 

.Miss  Thackkray,  ktc.,  etc 


ty  The  F.nglUh  jteruntirnl*  are  the  grtat  utorehinim  fnnu  trhieh  tire  ilnurii  nnmy  of  the  bent 
unit  mnnt  pofndur  hooku  of  the  time.  The  t'vleviiv  rrprinlii  thin  tnaUrittl  frinh  from  the  autharx 
hamie,  amt  at  a  price  far  lotrer  than  it  coxte  in  book  form. 

PREMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  sul)s<-rilH-r  to  the  ECLEt'TTC,  whether  new  or  old,  ri-mitling  tfty  directly  to  this 
oHlce.  will  n“ccive,  in  atldition  to  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  lieuutifiil  steel 
Kiigraving  of 

“  MARGUERITE.'' 

This  snhjei'l  has  iMt  n  cngravisl  for  us  hy  the  same  artist  who  engraviMl  the  small  plate  of 
‘  .Marguerite,"  so  much  adminsi,  in  our  January  numiHT  of  last  year.  Size  of  cugnivcd  sur 
face  is  12  x  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  alamt  15  x  10  inches.  The  price  of  this  engniving  in  the  art 
''lores  is  $5,  and  it  will  lie  sent  free  to  all  suh.serilK'rs  w  ho  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TERRIS: — Single  copies,  -45  cents  ;  one  copy,  one  year,  f.5  ;  five  copies,  |120  ;  Trial 
Kiihscriplion  for  three  month.s,  fl.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8. 
I'onUige  free  to  all  subeeribers. 

E.  R.  P ELTON f  Publisher^  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


I’FIIOBS. 

Engravings  10  cents  each,  or  (7.50  per  100.  Portfolio  and  15  Engravingi,  •  •  tl  50 

5  Engravings. . (050  “  **85  “  ...  2  25 

12  Engravings, . .  1  00  “  “50  “  -  •  .  4  00 

Portfolios, . each  50 

Wc  will  make  faeUvtionii  of  thr  Enipavings  to  be  i^t  wbenevrr  reqairoti,  or  the  puirhaeer  can  select  for 
hlniself. 

Maiiip  for  Catalogue,  and  make  sotection  for  iiortfotio,  scrap-book,  nr  handsomely  bonnd  volume 

for  cculre-taldf, 

OA-TA-HaOUliW  WKNT  TO  ANY  AI>l>ltl-:Ht!4. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

I  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  lUastration. 

Ik-autifiitly  t-ngravetl  on  Stoel,  having  apiteared  in  the  Pk  i.Et'Tlc  Magazine  during 
veare,  and  eiMftmrih)/  fnurtraitji  of  ntarly  >  p<ry  liiMinguuiheH  won  of  the  ittief  and  prtJtent  century. 
(hir  liat  inrliidea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 


i’lic  «■ngravin)^^  arc  numbered  on  llie  Catalopie  to  aid  in  .elertioii,  .o  that  |icfx>n»  ;;i  vine  order*  tie«-d  only  in- 
dieate  IIh-  Ainire*  op|KieiP'  thr  engraving  eeh'rted. 

'IViey  are  priiiteil  on  line  imimt,  10x13  mehra,  amt  are  *enl  by  mail  or  eapre**,  prepaid,  on  reeei|4  of  iirirr.  tt'e 
fiirnii-h  iH'at  elulli  eaxenor  (lortfolio*,  holding  fnnn  ten  to  Afty  engraving*. 


C;t 


of  which  (he  fnlUmiiiL'.  xehi'lrd  from  aMir  li*l.  will  give  some  idea  of  their  urofie  and  variety. 


325  *  Different  Subjeets, 


PORTRAITS 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLR. 
HORACE  GREELEY. 
WILUAM  C.  BRYAHT. 
WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS. 
H.  W,  LOJIGFELLOW. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHAS.  OXONOR. 

CHAS.  OICKEN& 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEN. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

;  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA, 
j  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 

I  LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
I  VAX  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 


IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 
HOME  TREASURES. 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

OK 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
1882— Thirty-eighth  Year. 


rplIE  EI'LECTIC  MAGAZINE  reproduces  from  foreign  periodicals  all  those  articles 
which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  to  American  readers, 
lu  Held  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals.  Its 
plan  includes  SCIENCE  (to  which  much  space  will  be  given).  ES8AY8,  REVIEWS, 
HIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  TRAVELS, 
rOETRY,  NOVELS,  and  SHORT  S'lORlES.  The  policy  of  giving  some  two 
liiitidred  more  pages  of  reading  matter  during  the  year  instead  of  a  monthly  illustration,  bav¬ 
in '  hien  found  to  bj  acceptable  to  our  re<iders,  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  Elach  of  the 
two  volumes,  however,  during  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVING, 
wliit^h  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  any  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  Magazine. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are  made, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them  : 


PSSIODICAU. 

Quartkri.v  Rkview. 

British  Quarterly  Review. 
Eoinburoh  Review. 
We-stminster  Review 

(JOKTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

E'ortnioiitly  Review 
The  Nineteenth  Century. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
Blacewoop’b  Magazine. 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine 
Macmillan’s  M.agazine. 
Fraser's  Magazine 
New  Quarterly  M.agazine. 
Temple  Bar. 

Belgravia. 

Good  Words. 

London  Society. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  Spectator,  etc.,  et<\ 


AUTHOBS 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Richard  A.  Proc  tor.  B  A. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
E.  B.  Tylo'r. 

Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Owen. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D  C.L. 
James  Anthony  Proude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Black. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Turg^nieff. 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


The  KnylitJi  periodieuU  are  the  great  etarehmiee  frmn  uhieh  are  dratrti  many  of  the  beet 
and  most  jx/fnilar  booke  of  the  tivu:.  The  Eclectic  reprinte  thie  material  freeh  from  the  avthore' 
hande,  and  at  a  price  far  lower  than  it  eo»te  in  book  form. 

PBEMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  ECLECTIC,  wheiher  new  or  old,  remitting  $5  directly  to  this 
office,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  steel 
Eninwving  of 

“  MARGUERITE.*' 

This  subject  has  been  engraved  for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  engraved  the  small  plate  of 
"  -Marguerite,”  so  much  admireil,  in  our  January  numlier  of  last  year.  Size  of  engraved  sur¬ 
face  is  12  X  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  about  15  x  10  inches.  The  price  of  this  engraving  in  the  art 
stores  is  $5,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TERMS: — Single  copies.  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5;  five  copies,  $20  ;  Trial 
subscription  for  three  months.  $1.  The  E(-LECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  $8. 
fioetage  free  to  all  eubecriber*. 

E,  R.  PELTOy,  PithlUher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


m  FTIUO  apoB  tbcir  MMllcnM  fel0M  iMirc  MIftbMd  I 
•IMIVINOI*  which  Mtehllahct  them  m  Hc4  In 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

flortli*  PertfeBo,  acwpJgqfc;  Tnaia^  or  fr  Tlhatratitai 


L  R.  PELTON,  hdbfelw,  25  Boad  Sbedi  New  Yoflk. 
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ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
1883— Thirty-eighth  Year. 


The  eclectic  magazine  reprotluces  from  foreign  periodicals  all  those  articles 
which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  to  American  readers. 
Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals.  Its 
plan  includes  SCIENCE  (to  which  much  space  will  be  given),  ESSAYS,  REVIEWS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  TRAVELS, 
POETRY,  NOVELS,  and  SHORT  STORIES.  The  policy  of  giving  some  two 
hundred  more  pages  of  reading  matter  during  the  year  instead  of  a  monthly  illustration,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  Each  of  the 
two  volumes,  however,  during  the  year  will  contain  a  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAA'ING, 
which  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  any  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  Magazine. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  princiiml  Mriodicals  from  which  selections  are  made, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them  : 


PUI0DICAL8. 

SUARTERI.Y  Review. 

RITISH  QuARTERI.T  ReVIEW. 

Edinburuii  Review. 
Westminster  Review.  . 
Contemporary  Review. 
Fortnightly  Review.  ^  . 
The  Nineteenth  CentI'ry. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
Bl.ackwoop's  Magazine. 
CoRNfiiLL  Magazine. 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Fraser’s  Magazine. 

New  Quarterly  AIagazine. 
Temple  Bar. 

Bkuiravia. 

Good  Words. 

London  Society. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  Spectator,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTHOBS. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Professor  Tyndai.i,. 

Richard  A.  Proctor.  B  A. 

J.  Norman  Likkyer,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

E.  B.  Tylor. 

Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Owen. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Black. 

Mrs.  Omphant. 

TuROif.NIEFF. 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


ty  The  Kngluh  periodicals  are  (he  great  storehouse  from  which  are  drawn  many  of  (he  best 
and  most  popular  books  <f  the  time.  The  Kclectie  reprints  this  material  fresh  from  the  authors’ 
hands,  and  at  a  prieefar  tower  than  it  costs  in  book  form. 

PREMIUM  STEEL  ENGRAVING  FOR  1882. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  ECLECTIC,  whether  new  or  old,  remitting  #5  di^tly  to  this 
office,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  steel 
Kugraving  of 

'  “MARGUERITE.” 

This  subject  has  been  engraved  for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  engraved  the  small  plate  of 
“  Marguerite,”  so  much  admired,  in  our  January  number  of  last  year.  Size  of  engraved  sur 
face  is  13  X  7  inches  ;  size  to  frame  aliout  15  x  10  inches.  The  price  of  this  engraving  in  the  art 
stores  is  $5,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

TKRMS: — Single  copies,  45  cents  ;  one  copy,  one  year,  |l.5  ;  five  copies,  f30  ;  Trial 
subscription  for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  |8. 
Tsstagt  free  to  all  subscribers. 

E.  R.  PELTOXf  Pttblittheff  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


I  IfPDKClIAKED  PRK'RMINENCE,  wliioh  esUtblishet  them  aa  uneqmalled  in 
TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABIEITT. 
Wareroomii:  113  Fifth  Avcaae,  New  Terki  304  A  300  Baltlnore  St.,  BalUaer 
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GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 


Rne  Steel  Engravings 


(BREAKFAST) 


For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Fram¬ 
ing,  or  for  niostration. 


Oim  LUT  IMCLUOU 


"Byz  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  float¬ 
ing  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 
—  Tk/  Civil  Strvice  GautU. 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  State'- 
men,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 
Etc.,  Etc*,  Etc. 


coMPttiaivQ  orxn  soo  svnajtcTs. 


Beantifully  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  (he 
Iclertic  Magasine  during  past  year*,  und  mnbram.ij 
fortraiU  mtarlj/  tt*ry  dUtingvUhtd  matt  tf  Ut  p<if> 
amt  pramtt  etntury. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  inebe., 
and  are  sent  by  mail  or  exprena,  prepaid,  on  receipt  ot 
price.  We  famish  neat  cloth  case*  or  poitfolioa,  huldioi; 
from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Engravings  tO  eta.  each,  or  $7.BO  p^rlOt'. 
Portfolios,  60  cants  each. 

Portfolio  and  16  engravings,  -  -  $160 

••  *‘26  “  -  -  2  28 

»  “60  “  -  _  4  OO 


Sold  only  in  tins,  }4*lb.  and  lb.,  labelled 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 


Cataloffuaa  aant  to  any  addroat. 
Ktamp  for  Catalogne. 


Bend  poatag- 


HOMCBOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 


LONDON,  ENG. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  hork. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 


BT  BET.  T.  W.  BOOBE. 


Tli.a  is  recognized  as  the  beat  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that  has  yet  appeared  in  thia  country, 
r.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit  (Ewers'  Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  tne  flneat  grover  'n  tb- 


Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit  (Ewers'  Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  grover  'n  tb--'’ . 
State,  anya:  “  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  success.*'  Mr.  Oreenleaf,  of  Jacksonville,  who  k  *  i 
proving  one  of  the  largest  wild  graves  in  the  State,  says  :  “  The  book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  (me  year  ago.  would  I 
have  saved  me  flOOa*^  •<  -w  •  . 


COIMTENTW. 


Chapter  I.  The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

n.  Of  the  Several  Methods  of  Planting  ( 


•*  in.  Thewild  Orange  Grove  Budded. 

**  IV.  Groves  from  Tnuuplanted  Sour  Stumps. 

**  V.  Planting  the  Orann  Seed. 

••  VL  Budding. 

**  yiL  On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange 
Grove. 

“  yin.  The  Advantagea  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 
•*  IX.  ‘'The  Frost  Line’’ and  “The  Orange  Belt." 
“  X.  The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

“  XI.  TranmIsnUng. 

**  XII.  The  Distance  Apart. 

**  XIII.  Cultivation. 

•*  XIV.  Thorough  Cultivation. 

••  XV.  Pnming. 


Chapter  XVT. 
••  XVII. 
“  XVIII. 
“  XIX. 


Fertilizing. 

Speciea,  Varietlea,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insects  Damning  to  the  Orange 
Tree — TbeNataraTEnemiesof  such  Iii- 
sects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and 
Fruit  are  Liable,  and  their  Remedies. 

Rust  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the 
Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the 
Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  ArfUmes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
Citrus. 

Conclusion. 


For  dale  bp  aO  BookaMtre,  or  wiU  be  tent  bp  mail  bp  the  PvbHehert.  Price,  $  1. 

E.  B.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


H'-'* 


ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

7or  tlie  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Blnstration. 

Beantifallj  engnrmved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  during  past 
jears,  and  embmeing  portraits  of  ntarlg  every  distinguished  man  qf  the  past  and  present  century. 
Our  list  incladee  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

CO  MPRISINQ- 

326  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  thdi  r.ope  and  variety. 


i 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


I 


ABRAHAM  LIHCOLH. 

HORACE  OREELET. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRTAHT. 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTB. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. . 

BATARD  TATLOR, 

J.  0.  WHITTIER. 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’CONOR. 

CHAB.  DICKENS. 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEN. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

1*110  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalome  to  aid 
dicate  ths  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  ars  i 
furnish  neat  doth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 

HOME  TREASURES. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  in- 

pent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


r»I=LIOES. 


Yngraviaga  10  cents  each,  or  $7.50  per  100. 


6  Engravings, . $0  50 

12  Engravings, . 1  00 

Portfolioa, . each  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravinge, 
“  “  25  “ 

«  “  50  ” 


$1 

2 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
lor  centre-table. 

CA.T'A.IL.OGIUES  HUNT  TO  A.NY  A.X>DK£:@t^. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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THIETT-NINTH  YEAR 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 


rOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  eclectic  magazine  reproduces  from  foreign  periodicals  all  those  articles 
which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  valuable  to  American  readi  rs. 
Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading  Foreign  Review^  Magazines,  and  Journals.  Its 
plan  includes  SCIENCE,  ESSAYS,  REVIEWS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETC  H- 
ES,  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  TRAVELS,  POETRY,  NOVELS,  and 
SHORT  STORIES.  It  will  endeavor  to  consult  the  taste  of  all  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  readers,  and  to  present  impartially  the  most  valuable  articles  by  the  ablest  writers  r)n 
both  sides  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  which  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  scientific  world. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are  made, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them  : 


FEKIODICALS. 

Qdabteri.t  Review, 

British  Quarterly  Review, 
Edinburgh  Review, 
Westminster  Review, 
Contemporary  Review, 
Fortnightly  Review, 

The  Nineteenth  Centltiy,  * 
Popular  Science  Review, 
Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine, 
Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
Longman’s  Magazine, 

New  Quarterly  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar, 

Belgravia. 

Good  Words, 

London  Society, 

Saturday  Review, 

'The  Spectator,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTHOKS 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 

Professor  Huxley, 

PROFF.880R  TyNDALL, 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

E.  B.  Tylor, 

Professor  Max  Muller, 
Professor  Owen, 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
James  Anthony  Froudb, 
Thomas  Hughes, 

Anthony  Troliaipe, 

W4LLIAM  Black, 

Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Turgenieff, 

Miss  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


FAa  aim  of  the  Edeetic  is  to  be  inttruetiee  and  not  eeneational,  and  U  eommende  itee^ pttr. 
tievlarig  to  Teaehen,  Laviyen,  Clergymen,  and  all  intelligent  readen  who  detire  to  keep  abreaei  >} 
the  tniMeetual  progrett  of  the  age. 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

'The  Edectie  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these 
volumes  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


TERMS Single  copies,  45  cents;  ons  copy,  one  year,  $5;  five  copies,  $20. 
Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  %i.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  ^  magazine  to 
one  address,  l*o0tage  free  to  aU  nubneribera. 

E,  R,  PELTOXf  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  Hew  Tori. 


